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PREFACE 

This  book  was  written  in  response  to  a  persistent  demand  from  food 
merchants  all  over  the  country  for  up-to-date  information  on  the  applica- 
tion of  self-service  to  food  retailing. 

The  great  majority  of  food  merchants  are  planning  extensive  improve- 
ments for  their  stores.  Many  already  operate  self-service  stores,  but  realize 
that  significant  changes  in  self-service  techniques  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the  perishable  lines  of 
meats,  produce,  and  dairy  products.  New  lines  of  products,  not  formerly 
sold  in  food  stores,  have  been  successfully  added  on  a  self-service  basis. 
We  believe  that  this  book  will  bring  food  merchants  the  latest  and  most 
practical  information  available  on  these  subjects. 

Other  merchants  operate  counter-service  and  semi-self-service  stores 
and  plan  to  convert  to  100%  self-service.  They,  too,  will  find  sound  guid- 
ance on  how  to  convert  to  self-service  and  thus  enjoy  greater  efficiency 
and  profits. 

In  writing  this  book,  the  authors  have  also  kept  in  mind  those  who  are 
planning  to  enter  the  retail  food  business  for  the  first  time.  Every 
chapter  contains  practical  information  that  will  be  of  direct  value  to 
those  without  previous  experience  in  retail  food  store  operation. 

The  retail  food  business  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  change,  but  because 
of  its  gigantic  proportions,  many  of  these  changes  for  the  better  do  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  individual  merchant  who  must  stay  close 
to  his  job.  "Self-Service  Food  Stores"  is  really  a  research  service  of  national 
scope  that  gives  you  complete  information  on  these  important  develop- 
ments. 

Ill 


New  and  practical  ideas  that  have  successfully  come  through  the 
"proving  ground"  of  food  store  experience  are  presented  in  this  book. 
The  best  of  the  new  lines  of  products,  improvements  in  store  layouts 
and  equipment,  speedier  checkout  systems,  modern  store  fronts,  pre- 
packaging of  perishables — in  fact,  vital  information  on  virtually  every 
phase  of  self-service  retailing  is  brought  to  the  reader  in  these  pages. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  the  authors  traveled  tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  and  consulted  successful  food  merchants  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  authors  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  many  retailers 
who  gave  their  time  in  supplying  data,  records,  photographs,  and  other 
material  used  in  these  pages. 

The  authors  also  made  frequent  use  of  the  literature  and  experience 
of  a  number  of  agencies,  business  firms,  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
food  store  engineers,  acknowledgment  of  which  is  hereby  made.  Among 
them  are: 

American  Coils  Co.;  Associated  Grocers;  The  Beck-Nor  System; 
Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.;  Boston  Metal  Products  Co.;  Chas.  D.  Briddell,  Inc.; 
R.  T.  Brown;  Bruce  Emerson;  Brunner  Mfg.  Co.;  E.  O.  Bulman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc.;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.;  Butcher's  Pal  Co.;  T.  D. 
Cannon;  Carrier  Corp.;  Celanese  Corp.;  W.  L.  Chambers;  Chrysler 
Corp.;  Lee  Cinter;  Clipper  Cart  Corp.;  Colonial  Art  Co.;  Cube  Steak 
Machine  Co.;  Curtis  Mfg.  Co.;  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.;  Enterprise 
Mfg.  Co.;  The  Fleming  Co.;  Folding  Carrier  Corp.;  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Ed  Friedrich  Sales  Corp.;  Frigidaire;  Fruit  Dispatch;  General  Electric 
Corp.;  General  Motors  Corp.;  Will  George;  John  P.  Gleason;  Globe 
Slicing  Machine  Co.;  Richard  E.  Grey. 

Also:  C.  V.  Hill  Co.;  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.;  Hussmann  Refrigeration, 
Inc.;  International  Business  Machines  Co.;  International  Grocers  Al- 
liance; International  Harvester  Co.;  Jitney  Jungle,  Inc.;  Kawneer  Co.; 
H.  D.  Lee  Co.;  Listo  Pencil  Co.;  Maintain  Store  Engineering  Service; 
Master  Mfg.  Co.;  McCaskey  Register  Co.;  McCray  Refrigerator  Corp.; 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.;  Modern  Store  Equipment  Co.;  Nashua 
Package  Sealing  Co.;  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.;  National  Ice 
Public  Relations,  Inc.;  Ohmer  Register  Co.;  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

Also:  Package  Machinery  Co.;  Pack-Rite  Machines;  Pasteuray  Co.; 
Pickwick  Corp.;  Piggly-Wiggly ;  Pittsburgh  Erie-Saw  Corp.;  Pittsburgh 
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Plate  Glass  Co.;  Puffer-Hubbard  Mfg.  Co.;  Red  &  White  Corp.;  Refrig- 
eration Corp.  of  America;  Rhinelander  Paper  Co.;  Salem  Engineering 
Co.;  Sanitary  Scale  Co.;  Sayman  Products  Co.;  Sherer-Gillett  Co.;  Super 
Cold  Corp.;  O.  A.  Sutton  Corp.;  Sylvania  Cellophane;  Sylvania  Electric 
Co.;  Tanglefoot,  Inc.;  Toledo  Scale  Co.;  Tote  Cart  Co.;  Tyler  Fixture 
Corp.;  Samuel  Underberg  Co.;  Universal  Price  Marking  Systems;  U.  S. 
Slicing  Machine  Co.;  Viking  Refrigerator  Co.;  Weber  Showcase  Co.; 
Winston-Newell  Co.;  York  Corp.;  Zimmerman  Price  Cards. 
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1. 

Why  the  Trend 
to  Self-Service 


A  NUMBER  of  things  have  taken  place  over  the  years  that  are  responsible 
for  the  rapid  trend  to  self-service  food  retailing. 

Let  us  review  them  briefly  so  that  we  may  better  evaluate  the  impor- 
tance of  self-service  food  store  operation  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

Not  only  one  trend,  but  several  different  trends  have  taken  place  all 
at  the  same  time  in  food  production  and  distribution.  In  some  respects 
these  trends  have  been  in  conflict  with  one  another.  But  in  other  respects 
they  have  all  led  to  the  same  results:  sales  through  retail  food  stores 
have  increased  tremendously;  the  margin  at  which  these  foods  sold  has 
been  constantly  shrinking  at  the  same  time  that  wage  rates  for  store 
employes  have  been  rising. 

This  situation  almost  suggests  a  paradox.  But  it  is  not  a  paradox  if 
we  think  through  carefully  and  detect  each  of  these  trends  and  consider 
their  impact,  and  finally  the  effect  that  self-service  merchandising  is  hav- 
ing on  food  store  selling. 

In  colonial  days  running  a  food  store  was  a  very  simple  affair.  The 
grocer  sold  only  a  limited  line  of  merchandise,  consisting  largely  of  dry 
groceries.  There  were  very  few  perishable  items  and  fresh  goods  sold 
then.  People  lived  largely  on  farms,  and  they  were  able  to  raise  a  large 
part  of  the  food  they  ate.  They  bought  only  a  few  staple  groceries.  The 
family  money  expenditure  for  food  was  exceedingly  small. 

Most  of  the  merchandise  the  colonial  grocer  sold  was  handled  in  bulk. 
Generally  the  grocer  required  no  help  because  his  sales  were  so  small 
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that  he  could  do  all  the  work  himself.  If  occasionally  he  required  help, 
wage  rates  were  very  low.  Yet  his  margins  were  high  and  averaged 
between  30%  and  40%  of  sales,  and  sometimes  more.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  need  for  a  grocer  to  adopt  labor-saving  measures.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  to  stand  around  and  weigh  out  bits  of  tea,  pepper,  and 
other  groceries  when  customers  bought  them.  The  colonial  grocer  knew 
nothing  about  intensive  competition,  of  declining  margins,  or  of  "sales 
per  employe."  But  if  he  had  stopped  to  figure  his  sales  per  employe,  they 
would  have  been  exceedingly  small — only  around  $2,000  to  $3,000  a 
year.  In  the  modern  sense  it  might  be  said  that  his  operating  expense 
was  very  high,  but  it  did  not  matter  much  in  those  days. 

But  in  due  course  of  time  many  things  started  to  happen  that  have  all 
had  their  effect  on  food  store  selling.  Some  of  these  things  frequently 
confused  grocers.  Grocers  then  as  now  often  complained  about  the  new 
innovations. 

Slowly  mass  production  made  its  way  into  food  manufacturing.  The 
machine  production  line  made  its  appearance  in  food  factories.  The 
manufacturer  was  turning  out  an  ever-increasing  quantity  of  food  prod- 
ucts in  much  greater  variety.  Lines  and  brands  began  to  multiply. 
More  packaged  items  that  saved  labor  for  the  grocer  came  onto  the 
market.  The  machine  age  had  come. 

In  a  different  way  similar  changes  took  place  on  the  farm  where  so 
much  of  our  food  is  produced.  Agriculture  also  became  mechanized. 
The  unit  of  food  production  for  each  day  of  labor  the  farmer  expended 
increased  rapidly. 

'The  cost  of  some  food  products  slowly  declined  as  production  in  fac- 
tories and  on  farms  increased  in  terms  of  hours  or  units  of  labor.  This 
enabled  employers  to  pay  higher  wages  but  still  keep  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts low  enough  so  that  consumers  in  turn  could  constantly  increase 
their  expenditures  for  food.  The  economist  calls  this  period  of  mecha- 
nization the  "industrial  revolution." 

But  you  may  ask,  "What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  running  a  retail 
food  store?"  Just  this:  In  a  sense  we  are  going  through  a  similar  evo- 
lution in  food  retailing.  Just  as  the  producer  supplied  more  food  in 
greater  variety  at  relatively  lower  cost,  just  so  must  the  retailer  sell  more 
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The  Early  American  Store.  Years  ago  most  people  lived  on  farms — raised  a  large 
part  of  their  food  supply.  The  grocer  sold  only  a  limited  line  of  foods,  consisting 
largely  of  dry  groceries.  There  were  few  packaged  items  in  the  grocer's  stock. 
His  sales  were  small,  so  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  weigh  out  tea  and  coffee.  The 
grocer  seldom  needed  help,  but  if  so,  wages  were  low.  Yet  the  grocer's  margins 
were  high,  averaging  from  30%  to  40%  of  sales  and  sometimes  more.  Sales  per 
employe  were  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

food  in  greater  variety  at  relatively  lower  margin,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  pays  higher  wage  rates.  Sounds  impossible,  doesn't  it?  But  that  is 
exactly  what  has  come  about  over  the  years,  and  there  is  still  more  to 
come. 

We  may  not  like  this  situation.  But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  every 
food  merchant  is  confronted  by  it.  A  food  merchant  singlehanded  can 
do  nothing  about  it.  So  he  had  better  recognize  this  trend  and  make 
whatever  adjustments  may  be  necessary  to  meet  it.  Like  the  manufac- 
turer and  farmer  have  done,  the  food  retailer  must  mechanize  his  busi- 
ness insofar  as  he  can.  He  must  strive  to  get  a  higher  output  (sales)  per 
hour  of  labor  so  that  he  can  keep  his  margin  low  and  possibly  lower  it, 
yet  at  the  same  time  pay  high  or  higher  wages  if  he  is  to  stay  in  business 
and  make  money  for  himself  and  his  family. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  main  point:  Within  limits  self-service  food 
store  operation  makes  all  this  possible.  In  fact,  many  food  retailers  have 
already  made  these  adjustments. 

Many  of  us  who  have  spent  years  in  food  merchandising  may  not  be 
fully  conscious  of  the  changes  that  have  already  taken  place.  These 
changes  may  have  come  so  slowly  that  we  may  have  failed  to  grasp 


The  Grocery  Store  of  1900.  By  1900  consumer  expenditures  for  foods  had  risen. 
A  number  of  packaged  items  had  come  onto  the  market,  but  the  grocer  still  sold 
many  bulk  items  and  only  a  few  perishable  foods.  Many  of  the  items  stocked 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  customers,  and  nearly  all  of  them  out  of  reach.  Margins 
were  still  fairly  high  and  averaged  from  25%  to  30%  of  sales.  Sales  per  employe 
averaged  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  Help  could  usually  be  had  at  low  wage 
rates,  so  there  was  little  need  for  efficiency  in  store  operation. 

their  full  significance.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
old  colonial  grocer  who  puttered  through  the  day  weighing  out  trifling 
bits  of  coffee  and  tea  on  a  cumbersome  scale  had  sales  per  employe  of 
only  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year.  Slowly  as  more  packaged  groceries  came 
onto  the  market  (which  saved  store  labor)  and  consumers  bought  more 
foods  in  greater  varieties,  and  merchants  slowly  improved  their  methods, 
sales  per  employe  kept  climbing  upward.  This  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  operating  expense  was  coming  down.  By  1900  sales 
per  employe  in  grocery  stores  had  reached  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  By 
1925  they  had  reached  between  $8,000  and  $10,000  per  employe.  But 
by  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  sales  per  employe  in  self-service 
markets  had  climbed  to  an  average  over  $20,000,  and  in  a  few  outstand- 
ing markets  to  over  $30,000  a  year.  Of  course  some  of  this  increase  was 
due  to  changes  in  food  prices.  But  allowing  for  price  variations,  the 
tonnage  sales  per  employe  have  been  constantly  rising. 

No  single  factor  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  recent  improvement 
in  food  store  efficiency  as  self-service  operation.  Self-service  stores  have 
become  so  numerous  and  so  successful  that  they  now  set  the  pattern  of 
food  distribution.  There  is  some  question  whether  many  old-fashioned 
store  operators  can  in  the  long  run  continue  to  remain  prosperous  unless 


The  Grocery  Store  of  1925.  By  1925  a  large  number  of  packaged  groceries  had 
come  onto  the  market.  The  store  still  sold  but  a  limited  number  of  perishable 
items.  Grocers  began  to  better  display  their  merchandise.  But  waiting  on  a  cus- 
tomer entailed  many  steps,  much  trudging  and  lugging  from  one  part  of  the 
store  to  another.  Competition  forced  margins  down  to  20%  to  25%.  Sales  per 
employe  had  increased  to  around  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  but  grocers  had  trou- 
ble making  money,  for  their  operating  expenses  were  too  high. 


they  adopt  the  labor-  and  expense-saving  features  of  self-service  in  the 
period  ahead. 

Nor  has  the  technique  of  self-service  food  store  operation  reached  the 
ultimate  as  yet.  There  is  still  much  progress  to  be  made.  There  are 
still  many  things  to  be  learned  about  self-service  and  its  application  to 
different  food  products  and  departments.  Self-service  was  first  employed 
in  the  sale  of  packaged  dry  groceries.  Many  food  store  operators  thought 
it  would  stop  there.  But  it  did  not  stop  there.  Self-service  was  extended 
to  dairy  products  and  household  items.  A  few  years  ago  many  food 
store  operators  never  dreamed  that  self-service  operation  could  possibly 
have  any  application  to  fresh  goods  like  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats. 
But  now  self-service  is  being  extended  into  those  areas,  and  we  shall 
see  many  far-reaching  developments  in  the  self-service  merchandising 
of  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  delicatessen,  and  frozen 
foods — in  fact,  to  every  item  and  department  in  the  food  store.  There 
may  be  limitations  here  and  there,  yet  on  the  whole  the  application  of 
self-service  will  expand  tremendously,  and  we  already  have  complete 
food  markets  in  which  every  single  item  is  sold  self-service. 

So  it  behooves  every  food  merchant  whatever  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness— whether  his  store  be  large  or  small,  whether  in  the  country  or  the 
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city,  whether  cash-carry  or  charge-delivery — to  think  through  with  an 
open  mind  and  adopt  all  of  those  features  of  self-service  operation  that 
have  an  application  to  his  business.  Under  most  conditions  food  retail- 
ers must  adopt  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  features  of  self-service  store  opera- 
tion if  they  are  to  prosper  in  the  competitive  period  ahead. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons  why  self-service  will  be  so 
important  in  the  period  ahead: 

First  of  all,  the  vast  majority  of  women  prefer  to  do  their  food  buy- 
ing in  self-service  stores.  Innumerable  surveys  have  been  made  that  in- 
dicate that  from  65%  to  85%  of  all  women  prefer  to  do  their  shop- 
ping for  foods  in  self-service  stores.  It  is  true  that  in  communities 
where  women  have  never  seen  self-service  stores,  there  may  be  some 
resistance  when  self-service  is  first  suggested.  But  that  resistance  soon 
passes  when  women  once  learn  about  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
shop  in  self-service  stores  and  the  many  benefits  they  derive.  Invariably 
they  always  buy  more.  Merchants  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
large  number  of  young  housewives.  The  younger  buyers  associate 
economy  and  value  with  self-service,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  pre- 
fer to  do  their  shopping  in  self-service  stores,  and  in  fact  most  of  them 
willfully  avoid  the  old-fashioned  counter-service  stores.  This  vast  army 
of  young  housewives  now  setting  up  homes  and  raising  families  must 
not  be  overlooked  by  food  merchants. 

Women  prefer  to  buy  their  food  in  a  pleasant  harmonious  store  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  well  displayed.  Preparing  three  meals  a  day, 
day  in  day  out,  is  a  tedious  task,  and  the  fact  that  their  meal  planning 
can  be  so  easily  done  in  self-service  stores  is  what  they  like.  Self-service 
stores  permit  them  to  walk  up  and  down  the  aisles,  examine  products, 
labels,  and  values,  and  make  their  selections  with  ease  and  greater  satis- 
faction. In  short,  their  shopping  is  greatly  simplified  and  made  more 
delightful  in  properly  arranged  and  well  managed  self-service  stores. 

Food  merchants  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  not  only  now  but 
in  the  period  ahead,  margins  must  be  kept  low  and  in  some  cases  lowered. 
Competition  is  forcing  this  pressure  on  margins  just  as  it  has  over  the 
years.  This  means  that  many  food  merchants  must  set  up  their  business 
so  that  it  can  operate  profitably  at  a  lower  expense.  Inasmuch  as  labor 
expense  is  such  a  big  factor  in  total  operating  expense,  food  merchants 
must  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  labor  cost  down — or  to  put  it  the 


The  Modern  Food  Market.  Now  the  modern  self-service  food  market  handles  a 
complete  line  of  foods  with  special  emphasis  on  perishable  goods.  All  items  are 
on  display,  and  nearly  all  of  them  can  be .  handled  by  customers.  Operating 
expenses  are  low,  because  customers  serve  themselves  to  most  items  and  thus 
save  work  for  store  employes.  Margins  average  from  15%  to  20%  of  sales,  and 
in  a  few  stores  lower.  Average  sales  per  employe  in  self-service  markets  have 
risen  to  over  $20,000  a  year  and  in  some  outstanding  stores  over  $30,000. 


other  way  round,  food  merchants  must  strive  to  realize  larger  sales  per 
employe,  and  this  can  usually  be  done  best  through  self-service  operation. 
Margins  in  many  of  the  perishable  lines  are  headed  for  a  sizable  shake- 
down, and  unless  food  merchants  employ  as  many  of  the  features  of 
self-service  as  can  be  applied  to  their  business,  many  of  them  will  find  it 
impossible  to  lower  their  margins  in  line  with  competition. 

Most  merchants  also  feel  the  need  for  better  and  more  capable  help 
in  their  stores.  To  provide  better  help  they  must  pay  higher  wages. 
Moreover,  labor  unions  are  becoming  increasingly  active  in  organizing 
retail  food  store  employes.  This  all  adds  up  to  higher  wage  rates  for  store 
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employes.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  better  help  and  higher  wage  rates 
must  result  in  a  high  operating  expense  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  sales. 
Frequently  by  taking  advantage  of  all  of  the  labor  saving  that  can  be 
effected  through  the  application  of  self-service,  well-managed  stores  are 
able  to  pay  higher  wages  for  better  help,  but  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  operating  expense  percentage  by  increasing  average  sales  per  employe. 
By  eliminating  unnecessary  work,  by  saving  steps,  by  eliminating  lost 
motion  and  confusion  through  the  skillful  application  of  self-service, 
there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  keeping  wage  expense  well  in  line  even 
though  higher  wages  are  paid  for  better  employes. 

The  trend  to  full-line,  one-stop  markets  is  still  another  factor  that  must 
be  given  consideration.  Full-line  market  stores  now  do  over  60%  of  the 
total  food  store  volume  as  compared  with  31%  in  1929.  The  full-line, 
one-stop  market  means  that  the  food  merchant  must  carry  more  lines, 
that  his  stock  must  be  more  diversified.  The  proprietor  must  accord- 
ingly spread  his  activity  over  more  lines  and  departments.  Under  those 
conditions  he  can  do  an  effective  job  of  management  and  supervision 
only  by  simplifying  his  operation.  Self-service  permits  that  simplification. 
Releasing  the  time  formerly  taken  up  by  drudgery  enables  the  proprietor 
to  do  a  better  job  of  management,  sales  promotion,  and  supervision. 

Whatever  opinion  merchants  may  now  hold  about  the  limitations  of 
self-service  store  operation,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  tremendous 
technical  advancements  in  packaging  are  ahead.  There  will  be  advance- 
ment in  technique,  materials,  and  machines  available  for  the  packaging 
of  perishable  foods  in  stores  themselves.  Wholesalers  will  also  do  more 
packaging  of  foods  for  self-service  retail  sales.  Producers,  particularly 
those  supplying  perishable  goods,  will  package  more  of  their  products 
so  that  they  can  be  sold  self-service  in  food  stores.  A  merchant  must  not 
permit  present  limitations  to  obscure  his  view  of  the  future  of  self-service 
but  must  instead  conclude  that  tremendous  advancements  are  in  the 
making.  After  these  improvements  make  their  appearance,  it  is  likely 
that  the  retail  margin  on  some  lines  will  decline.  Only  by  the  adoption 
of  self-service  principles  insofar  as  they  apply  can  many  merchants  meet 
the  competition  that  lies  ahead. 

Shorter  hours  for  both  store  operation  and  store  employes  also  appear 
to  be  ahead.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  each  hour  that  the 
store  is  open  or  an  employe  is  on  the  job  be  used  effectively.  By  the 
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simplification  of  operation,  by  getting  consumers  to  do  some  of  the  work 
now  done  by  employes,  can  a  merchant  make  the  greatest  use  of  the 
fewer  hours  available  to  the  store  and  employes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  a  few  food  merchants  who  conclude 
that  because  their  business  is  partially  or  largely  charge  and  delivery, 
self-service  has  no  application.  This  misconception  has  been  pretty  well 
removed  by  now.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  charge-and- 
delivery  business  can  be  carried  on  in  a  store  arranged  for  self-service 
as  well  as  in  any  other  store,  and  usually  better.  Assembling  orders  for 
delivery  or  handling  charge  customers  can  usually  be  done  more  efficient- 
ly in  a  store  with  a  self-service  arrangement  than  in  the  old  counter- 
service  store.  Moreover,  a  self-service  arrangement  in  a  service  store 
generally  attracts  more  cash-carry  business,  business  that  now  goes  else- 
where. Many  service  food  store  operators  need  this  additional  cash- 
carry  volume  if  they  are  to  prosper  in  the  future. 

Nor  need  a  store  lose  character  or  personality  simply  because  it  is  self- 
service.  A  properly  managed  self-service  store  can  be  just  as  personal  as 
any  other  kind  of  a  store.  In  this  respect  medium-sized  and  small  self- 
service  markets  have  an  advantage  over  the  large  stores. 

Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  placed  considerable  emphasis  on 
margins.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  if  through  self-service  oper- 
ation the  margin  is  reduced,  the  net  profit  must  decline  accordingly.  Net 
profit  does  not  need  to  come  down  with  the  margin  if  a  store  is  well 
managed.  There  are  many  examples  throughout  the  country  of  when 
counter-service  stores  converted  to  self-service  operation,  lower  margins 
and  higher  net  profit  resulted.  Reducing  an  over-all  store  margin  by 
4%  or  5%  or  more  need  not  interfere  with  profit.  In  fact  it  may  help 
the  profit,  for  higher  sales  generally  follow. 

Self-service  food  store  operation  is  no  longer  on  trial.  It  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  dominant  form  of  food  retailing.  Self-service  is  being  ex- 
tended to  all  food  departments.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
self-service  has  its  application  to  most  any  kind  of  a  store,  large  or  small, 
city  or  country,  service  or  cash-carry. 

For  the  present  self-service  operation  may  have  some  limitations  in 
certain  departments  or  under  certain  conditions.  But  these  limitations 
will  slowly  be  alleviated  and  in  many  cases  completely  eliminated. 


2. 

Appointments  of 
the  Self-Service  Store 


IN  THE  previous  chapter  we  said  that  self-service  food  stores  are  surging 
ahead  because: 

1.  Consumers  in  increasing  numbers  not   only  accept,  but  demand 
self-service  stores. 

2.  Dealers  are  turning  to  self-service  to  hold,  and  in  many  cases,  reduce 
their  operating  expenses. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  any  old  kind  of  a  self-service  store  fulfills 
either  of  these  objectives.  The  store  must  be  properly  built.  It  must  be 
properly  operated.  The  policies  must  be  right.  A  hundred  little  details 
must  be  considered.  The  appointments  of  the  store  and  its  operation 
must  be  acceptable  to  consumers,  especially  women  who  do  so  much 
of  the  food  store  buying  today.  The  appointments  must  contribute  to 
efficient  operation  if  a  low  expense  is  to  be  achieved. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  construction,  arrangement,  and  opera- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  objectives  that  the  properly 
built  self-service  store  should  fulfill  and  the  over-all  appointments  that 
should  be  incorporated. 

First  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  self-service  is  not  a  new  method  of 
operation,  as  some  merchants  still  believe.  Just  who  built  the  first  self- 
service  store  and  where  are  moot  questions.  But  self-service  dates  back 
far  into  the  past.  In  one  sense,  it  might  be  said  that  self-service  store 
operation  goes  back  to  Biblical  times.  You  may  have  seen  pictures  of 
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Egyptian  or  Phoenician  stores  dating  back  to  antiquity.  These  stores 
were  usually  crude  affairs  on  the  market  places,  a  few  planks  laid  across 
boxes  or  fixed  to  stakes  in  the  ground.  On  the  planks  the  merchant 
displayed  a  few  fruits,  nuts,  slabs  of  bread,  and  trinkets.  The  merchant 
often  sat  beside  his  "store"  with  his  legs  crossed.  Customers  came  up, 
examined  his  wares,  haggled  about  the  price,  frequently  bought  and 
paid  for  the  merchandise.  To  complete  a  sale,  the  merchant  did  not 
need  disturb  his  seat  or  unfold  his  legs.  The  goods  were  all  laid  out, 
and  people  helped  themselves.  Here  in  one  sense  was  a  self-service  store, 
although  the  ancient  merchant  never  thought  of  calling  it  by  that  name. 

But  in  the  modern  sense  self-service  store  operation  is  of  more  recent 
origin.  As  early  as  1912  a  few  merchants  in  Southern  California  called 
their  stores  "self-service."  By  1916  there  were  a  few  self-service  stores 
in  the  mountain  states,  Tennessee,  and  in  the  southwestern  states.  By 
1920  the  Pacific,  mountain,  and  southweslern  states  had  dozens  of  the 
self-service  stores — or  at  least  their  grocery  departments  were  arranged 
on  the  self-service  plan. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  states  where  the  bulk  of  our  population 
lives,  self-service  store  operation  developed  slowly.  Self-service  stores 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  those  areas  about  a  decade  later.  Ever 
since  they  have  expanded  and  multiplied  rapidly.  Now  more  than  half 
the  packaged  goods  of  the  nation  is  sold  on  the  self-service  plan,  and 
self-service  operation  is  expanding  rapidly  in  perishable  goods,  in  fact, 
in  all  lines.  There  is  some  question  whether  food  merchants  who  resist 
self-service  in  the  future  can  long  remain  prosperous  and  hold  their 
position  against  their  self-service  competitors. 

Throughout  these  years  self-service  operation  has  undergone  many 
refinements.  There  are  still  more  to  come.  So  that  a  merchant  can  best 
determine  some  of  the  appointments  to  be  incorporated  in  his  store,  it 
may  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  overall  influencing  factors  that  have  a 
bearing  today  and  wherein  they  differ  from  the  problems  of  yesterday. 

A  few  years  ago  the  average  food  dealer  held  his  customers  rather 
closely.  There  wasn't  much  variety  among  stores  and  traveling  any  great 
distance  to  do  shopping  was  rather  difficult  for  the  housewife.  So  she 
usually  bought  at  the  nearest  store  and  frequently  concentrated  all  her 
purchases  in  that  store.  But  that  situation  has  changed  immensely  in 


Self-service  has  undergone  many  refinements  in  the  past  few  years.  To  be  wholly 
successful,  the  modern  store  must  not  only  be  efficient,  but  must  be  attractive  to 
customers.  This  inviting  store  is  Kaplan's  complete  market  at  Wallingford,  Conn. 

recent  years.  Customers  are  no  longer  tied  to  the  nearest  store,  or  to  any 
store.  Now  most  housewives  have  the  facilities  to  shop  at  distant  stores. 
Most  of  them  have  automobiles  at  their  disposal  and  can  shop  where 
their  fancy  dictates.  The  store  that  appeals  to  them,  the  store  that  gives 
them  the  service  they  desire,  the  store  that  hits  a  responsive  cord  in  their 
makeup  is  usually  the  one  that  gets  most  of  their  business.  Yet  most 
housewives  do  not  concentrate  all  their  purchases  in  any  one  store,  but 
generally  buy  from  several  stores.  Thus  merchants  in  an  area  are  con- 
stantly in  competition  with  one  another,  so  they  must  make  their  stores 
as  attractive  and  appealing  as  possible. 

Nor  need  the  store  necessarily  be  a  large  one  to  compete  successfully. 
Medium-sized  stores  that  offer  a  full-line  of  food  products  are  often 
favored  by  certain  customers.  Medium-sized  stores  can  maintain  a  better 
personal  relationship  with  customers,  can  better  meet  the  individual 
wants  of  customers  than  large  stores.  But  they  must  generally  be  large 
enough  to  provide  a  well-selected  stock  of  good  variety  so  that  the  house- 
wife can  make  all  of  her  purchases  at  one  stop  if  she  cares  to  do  so. 
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What  consumers  buy  today  differs  considerably  from  what  they  bought 
a  few  years  ago.  A  few  years  ago  consumers  bought  mainly  staple  goods. 
It  might  be  said  that  most  of  the  items  stocked  then  consisted  of  demand 
or  utility  items,  sometimes  called  "necessity"  items.  But  today  consumers 
buy  a  whole  list  of  luxury,  or  near-luxury  items — at  least  they  were  called 
that  a  few  years  ago.  In  making  their  selection  of  these  so-called  luxury 
items,  women  like  to  browse  about  attractive  stocks  and  displays,  walk 
up  and  down  aisles,  examine  this  and  that. 

Consumers  also  buy  more  perishable  items  now  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  Sales  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  delicatessen,  meat,  baked 
goods,  and  dairy  products  are  expanding  rapidly.  The  number  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  available  the  year  around  is  constantly  increasing. 
Through  freezing  and  other  means  of  preservation,  the  variety  of  per- 
ishable items  available  to  consumers  is  mounting  constantly  and  will 
increase  still  further.  That  is  why  consumers  are  now  more  interested  in 
visiting  food  stores  to  do  their  shopping  in  person,  than  a  few  years  ago. 

People  are  much  more  health  and  diet  conscious  than  formerly.  Pro- 
ducers have  made  consumers  conscious  of  the  health  properties  of  their 
commodities.  Housewives  now  buy  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  fill- 
ing the  stomachs  of  the  members  of  their  families,  but  also  to  preserve 
and  improve  their  health  and  promote  their  vigor. 

Housewives  are  immensely  interested  in  ready-to-serve  and  ready-to- 
cook  foods.  They  are  interested  in  saving  kitchen  drudgery  and  labor  in 
preparing  their  meals.  They  are  interested  in  buying  as  much  saving  in 
kitchen  labor  as  possible  in  each  package  of  food. 

When  we  consider  these  comparatively  new  points  of  interest,  we  can 
better  understand  why  housewives  today  like  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
stores  to  browse  about  the  stock  and  see  what  is  available  that  will  further 
simplify  their  meal  preparation  and  save  kitchen  labor.  Planning  three 
meals  a  day,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  rather  a  tedious  task.  Women  prefer 
stores  that  assist  them  in  their  meal  planning  by  making  available  for 
ready  and  quick  examination  a  wide  variety  of  items  that  suggest  menus 
and  meal  combinations.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  properly  designed  self- 
service  food  stores  make  such  a  great  appeal  to  housewives.  Close  obser- 
vation and  experience  indicate  that  consumers  have  likes  and  dislikes. 
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They  want  and  expect  certain  things  from  their  food  store.  The  food 
merchant  who  can  fill  these  needs  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  hold  their 
allegiance. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  majority  of  consumers  prefer  to  buy  their 
food  at  the  one-stop  or  market  store.  In  1929  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Census  of  Business  the  one-stop  or  market  stores  accounted  for  only  31% 
of  total  food  store  sales.  But  now  more  than  60%  of  total  food  store 
sales  are  enjoyed  by  the  full-line,  one-stop  markets.  Certainly  this  is 
proof  that  consumers  prefer  to  buy  as  many  of  their  food  wants  as  pos- 
sible from  the  one-stop  market  and  thus  avoid  the  nuisance  of  trudging 
to  several  different  stores  on  each  shopping  trip. 

Some  consumers  are  price  conscious  and  may  be  called  price  buyers. 
They  frequently  truclge  from  store  to  store  to  secure  the  best  buys.  Other 
consumers  are  not  price  buyers  in  that  sense.  But  nearly  all  consumers 
insist  on  good  values.  More  and  more  women  in  the  period  ahead  will 
associate  good  values  with  self-service  stores.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  associate  high  prices  and  inefficiency  with  counter-service  stores. 


Wide  aisles  are  an  important  asset  to  self-service.    They  relieve  congestion   in  the 

store  and  give  shoppers  time  for  leisurely  and  complete  inspection  of  merchandise. 

Smart,  durable  floor  coverings  give  the  interior  that   finished  look. 
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Above  all,  people  want  a  lively  store.  They  want  a  store  in  which  they 
feel  the  stock  moves  rapidly  and  is  fresh.  They  want  a  lift,  an  inspiration 
when  they  buy  their  foods.  They  want  to  learn  about  new  products. 
They  like  to  see  merchandise  on  display  so  they  can  pick  up  packages 
and  read  the  labels.  They  frequently  like  to  buy  leisurely.  They  like 
stores  that  are  newsy,  bustling  with  the  progressive  spirit,  stores  with  a 
wide  line  of  tempting  merchandise. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  all  our  impressions  are  secured  through  the 
five  senses:  touch,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  hearing.  But  in  store  arrange- 
ment and  store  merchandising,  touch  and  sight  are  by  all  odds  the  two 
predominating  senses.  That's  why  it  has  been  said  that  people  buy  with 
their  eyes,  and  insofar  as  possible  they  like  to  pick  up  and  touch  the 
things  they  buy.  So  in  considering  the  appointments  of  the  self-service 
store,  a  great  deal  of  thought  must  be  given  to  sight  and  touch.  We  all 
see  best  at  eye  level  or  slightly  below  eye  level  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
feet.  We  can  all  touch  and  handle  best  those  items  that  are  displayed 
at  eye  level  or  slightly  below  eye  level.  We  all  look  upward  or  reach 
upward  with  greater  difficulty  than  we  look  downward  or  slightly  down- 
ward. We  do  not  see  nor  handle  easily  items  below  the  knee  level.  So 
in  designing  the  self-service  store  we  must  not  violate  these  important 
principles. 

It  follows  then  that  the  most  advantageous  selling  space  in  a  store  is 
but  a  few  feet  in  front  of  or  below  the  customer's  eye  level.  Therefore, 
in  designing  the  self-service  store  we  must  concentrate  on  making  effec- 
tive those  sales  areas  that  are  available  from  the  eye  level  down 'to  the 
knee  level  and  avoid  the  use  of  those  areas  either  above  or  below  those 
levels. 

But  even  at  those  levels,  if  we  look  at  the  same  items  day  in  and  day 
out,  they  soon  become  a  part  of  the  general  scenery,  and  we  easily  over- 
look them.  That  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  display  spots  where  dis- 
plays can  be  changed  frequently  and  arouse  new  interest.  That  is  why 
some  dealers  find  it  pays  to  break  long  lines  of  shelving  with  display 
spots  or  ledges  that  can  be  changed  constantly.  To  facilitate  self-service, 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  move  the  shelf  position  of  stocks  too  frequently, 
but  displays  interspersed  at  intervals  have  a  decided  value.  The  properly 
built  self-service  store  provides  many  areas  in  which  special  and  timely 
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Supplementary  lighting,  such  as  this  canopy  over  this  candy  and  delicacy  section, 
enhances  the  appearance  of  the  entire  store  and  also  serves  to  dramatize  outstand- 
ing departments.    Lighting  increases  in  importance  as  more  and  more  is  bought 
exclusively  through  the  eyes. 

displays  are  possible.    Among  them  are  gondola  ends,  special  shelf  or 
gondola  displays,  floor  displays,  and  occasionally  table  displays. 

There  are  still  other  points  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  customers 
are  to  make  their  own  selections  of  merchandise,  certainly  the  mer- 
chandise must  be  plainly  and  adequately  price-marked.  The  price  mark- 
ing should  be  in  large  bold  figures  with  arrows  pointing  up  or  down 
when  necessary  to  avoid  confusion.  Remember,  many  customers  are 
nearsighted  or  have  other  eye  impairments.  Therefore,  everything  must 
be  plainly  and  distinctly  price-marked.  Neatly  lettered  signs  can  help 
direct  traffic,  call  attention  to  departments,  to  special  products,  to  groups 
of  products  and  to  exits.  Yet  the  store  should  not  be  cluttered  up  with 
a  confusing  array  of  signs  and  posters. 
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If  food  stores  were  built  primarily  for  men  shoppers,  they  might  be 
fairly  simple,  possibly  even  slightly  mechanical,  with  not  much  attention 
paid  to  store  atmosphere.  But  with  women  it  is  different.  They  like  little 
niceties.  They  are  happiest  in  a  pleasing,  harmonious  surrounding.  They 
like  dashes  of  color,  and  they  avoid  mechanical  selling  devices.  That 
suggests  that  a  merchant  must  give  careful  attention  to  the  color  scheme, 
the  lighting,  the  fixture  lines,  the  ventilation,  and  the  store  floor. 

The  over-all  appointments  of  the  store,  then,  must  include  a  pleasing 
color  combination.  Walls,  ceilings,  and  fixtures  should  be  decorated  in 
light  shades  or  colors.  In  too  many  stores  a  dark,  dingy  atmosphere  pre- 
vails that  is  depressing  to  women.  It  has  also  been  found  that  women 
are  most  at  home  in  a  store  that  gives  fairly  good  play  to  the  sweep  of 
the  eye.  That  means  floor  equipment  and  displays  in  the  center  of  the 
store  should  be  kept  below  the  eye  level.  When  equipment  or  displays 
project  above  the  eye  level,  the  store  takes  on  a  crowded,  cluttered  atmos- 
phere. That  interferes  with  customer  circulation  and  ease  of  shopping. 
The  average  consumer  does  not  enjoy  shopping  in  a  store  where  she  is 
obliged  to  play  hide-and-seek  to  find  what  she  wants.  So  whenever  pos- 
sible a  merchant  should  strive  to  keep  his  floor  equipment  and  perma- 
nent displays  below  the  eye  level. 

Good  ventilation  is  also  essential.  Too  many  stores  have  a  musty,  dis- 
agreeable odor.  Unfortunately  merchants  and  store  employes  easily  be- 
come used  to  such  odors  and  no  longer  are  conscious  of  them  when  they 
prevail.  But  with  customers  coming  from  the  outside  it  is  different. 

Musty  odors  are  distasteful.  Under  most  conditions  natural  ventilation 
is  not  enough.  Stores  must  be  equipped  with  vents,  ducts,  and  frequently 
blowers.  Air  conditioning  should  be  installed  if  needed.  Heating  plants 
must  be  adequate  and  modern. 

The  floor  of  the  store  is  among  the  most  important  considerations.  An 
inviting,  cheerful  floor  or  covering  helps  create  the  atmosphere  that 
women  so  much  enjoy.  An  attractive  floor  or  covering  helps  lift  the  store 
out  of  the  cheap,  low-grade  class.  In  addition,  lighting  fixtures,  heating 
equipment,  color  scheme,  rest  corners,  all  have  their  place  to  enhance 
the  store's  appeal  to  customers. 
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Nor  should  the  store  be  crowded  if  a  crowded  atmosphere  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  The  store  should  be  designed  with  wide,  inviting  aisles  that 
promote  and  encourage  customer  circulation.  Far  too  many  of  the  early 
self-service  stores  had  aisles  too  narrow.  Now  that  stores  so  generally 
use  customer  carts,  aisles  must  be  wide  enough  to  permit  easy  circulation 
without  confusion  and  annoyance.  Displays  are  also  more  effective  when 
consumers  can  browse  and  move  about  the  store  at  will,  even  during 
rush  periods. 

Next,  in  planning  the  over-all  appointments  of  the  self-service  store, 
let  us  consider  the  second  point  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter, namely,  to  hold  the  operating  expense  at  a  low  level  or  possibly 
reduce  it. 

Self-service  can  contribute  immensely  in  maintaining  a  low  operating 
expense.  Let  us  illustrate  with  one  outstanding  example.  In  a  small 
eastern  city  a  fine  retail  grocery  firm  has  been  operating  a  counter-service 
store  for  many  years.  It  enjoyed  sales  of  around  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  catered  to  the  best  families  in  the  community,  and  in  fact 
had  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "gold  coast"  trade.  It  carried 
full  lines,  gave  exquisite  service. 

But  recently  self-service  stores  came  into  this  city,  and  the  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  business  multiplied.  The  owners  decided  to 
streamline  their  operation.  They  completely  rebuilt  the  store  along  self- 
service  lines,  including  some  self-service  features  in  perishable  depart- 
ments. Moreover,  they  discontinued  many  service  features,  including 
charge-and-delivery  services.  The  skeptics  said,  "This  is  the  end  of  this 
fine  old  grocery  firm."  But  what  was  the  result  ?  The  operating  expense 
declined  from  29%  of  sales  to  12%.  The  retail  volume  increased.  Yet  the 
store  operates  in  a  high-grade  neighborhood  and  caters  to  a  wealthy  cli- 
entele. Now  the  owners  wonder  why  they  continued  so  long  with  out- 
moded methods  and  store  arrangement.  Now  the  owners  have  the  time 
to  do  a  better  job  of  management  and  sales  promotion. 

In  the  store  mentioned  above  sales  per  employe  almost  doubled.  As 
stated  in  the  first  chapter,  the  reverse  of  a  low  operating  expense  is 
higher  sales  per  employe.  Whenever  a  counter-service  store  converts  to 
self-service,  the  sales  per  employe  usually  rise  to  much  higher  figures. 
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Inasmuch  as  labor  expense  is  such  a  large  part  of  total  store  expense 
(frequently  half  or  more)  one  can  easily  see  what  happens  to  the  operat- 
ing expense  when  sales  per  employe  rise. 

Recently  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  made  a  survey  among  more  than 
two  thousand  store  operators  to  ascertain  how  sales  per  employe  differed 
between  self-service  and  counter-service  stores.  Here  are  the  results: 

Average  Sales  per 

Average  Sales  per          Full  and  Part- 
Full-Time  Employe        Time  Employe 

Combination  Stores    (with  meat) 

Self-Service  $24,043  $20,856 

Semi-Self-Service       .  .               ............   20,945  18,184 

Counter-Service   ..:....   19,418  16,962 

Average  ....  .$21,469  $18,667 

Grocery  Stores  (without  meat) 

Self-Service                                   ........  .$33,951  $28,683 

Semi-Self-Service 22,681  I9»4I4 

Counter-Service   19,819  16,563 

Average                                                $25,484  $21,553 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  figures  are  average  for  a 
great  many  stores  and  include  proprietors.  Among  the  self-service  com- 
bination stores  were  many  that  had  sales  per  employe  of  more  than 
$30,000  a  year.  By  comparing  the  sales  per  employe  of  self-service  stores 
with  counter-service  stores  one  can  easily  see  the  contribution  that  self- 
service  makes  in  store  wage  expense.  When  sales  per  employe  average 
from  20%  to  25%  higher  in  self-service  stores  than  in  counter-service 
stores,  that  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  self-service  stores  have  a 
lower  labor  expense  by  about  a  quarter. 

Low  labor  expenses  are  secured  by  eliminating  and  simplifying  store 
work.  The  self-service  store  attempts  to  get  customers  to  do  as  much  of 
the  work  as  possible.  But  this  objective  cannot  be  approached  too  boldly. 
The  appointments  of  the  store  should  be  so  skillfully  designed  that  cus- 
tomers will  want  to  wait  on  themselves  and  enjoy  doing  so.  When  a 
store  is  properly  built,  most  customers  will  get  a  kick  out  of  serving 
themselves  and  will  buy  more.  The  merchant  must  strive  to  eliminate 
as  much  of  the  work  incident  to  retailing  as  possible  if  he  is  to  achieve 
a  low  operating  expense. 
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Complete  food  markets,  with  the  emphasis   on   perishables,   are   gaining   in   popu- 
larity.   Women  appreciate  the  convenience  of  one-stop  stores  where  they  can  buy 
all  their  groceries,   perishable  foods,   and   the   many   things   needed   to   run   their 
households  efficiently  and  economically. 

Other  appointments  of  the  store  can  also  contribute.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  self-service  arrangement,  a  store  must  carry  complete  stocks,  wide 
varieties,  and  have,  shall  we  say,  a  streamlined  layout.  The  modern  food 
store  is  designed  with  a  view  of  saving  steps,  of  cutting  out  lost  motion 
for  store  employes.  Departments  must  be  placed  with  a  view  of  promot- 
ing not  only  store  circulation,  but  at  the  same  time  ease  of  shopping 
consistent  with  consumer  demands.  To  keep  the  labor  expense  down, 
the  management  must  delegate  responsibility  and  duties  so  that  highly 
paid  employes  do  not  fritter  away  their  time  doing  tasks  that  can  be  done 
by  low-paid  employes. 

The  equipment  must  be  so  placed,  the  aisles  so  planned,  that  a  flow 
of  traffic  is  secured  throughout  the  entire  store.  The  objective  in  a  self- 
service  store  is  to  expose  all  the  merchandise  to  consumers  on  each  visit 
to  the  store.  A  store  with  obscure  aisles,  too  many  zigzags  and  hidden 
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corners  does  not  permit  free  and  easy  circulation.   Consequently  custom- 
ers do  not  buy  as  much  on  each  visit. 

The  modern  self-service  store  gives  the  different  items  display  space 
commensurate  with  their  earnings.  While  every  store  should  strive  to 
promote  the  sale  of  high-margin  goods,  yet  margin  alone  is  no  longer  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  display,  or  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  space 
that  should  be  given  a  product  on  the  shelves  or  gondolas.  Frequently 
staple  items  carrying  low  margins  should  be  displayed  prominently  so 
as  to  convince  housewives  that  good  values  predominate.  Moreover,  the 
rate  of  turnover  of  some  items  may  be  so  high  that  they  merit  prominent 
display  in  the  self-service  store  even  though  they  carry  a  low  margin. 

When  a  merchant  plans  his  store  to  please  customers,  he  accomplishes 
an  additional  result.  A  store  pleasing  to  customers  is  usually  pleasing  to 
employes.  In  a  light,  airy,  cheerful  room,  employes  are  always  more 
efficient  and  more  attentive  to  their  duties.  Good  lighting,  harmonious 
color  schemes,  efficient  layout,  comfortable  rest  rooms,  all  contribute 
immensely  to  satisfied,  contented,  and  efficient  store  employes. 

The  design  of  the  building  is  also  a  factor  in  saving  labor.  Insofar  as 
possible  the  self-service  merchant  should  attempt  to  utilize  only  one  floor 
so  that  he  can  better  streamline  his  operation.  A  one-floor  operation  elim- 
inates the  labor  expense  incident  to  trudging  down  to  the  cellar  or  up  to 
the  second  floor,  carrying  merchandise  from  one  level  to  another.  In  the 
ideal  store  merchandise  flows  from  the  supply  house  into  the  back  room, 
not  into  the  cellar.  The  shelves  and  gondolas  are  built  spacious  enough 
to  permit  the  storing  of  full  cases  of  merchandise  thus  eliminating  the 
broken-package  evil  in  the  back  room.  When  enough  display  space  is 
provided  on  the  sales  floor,  back  room  stocks  -can  be  reduced. 

In  some  communities  there  is  a  demand  for  charge-and-delivery  service. 
As  frequently  stated  in  this  book,  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a  charge-and- 
delivery  business  in  a  food  store  arranged  for  self-service.  When  these 
services  are  properly  rendered,  they  need  not  add  materially  to  the  oper- 
ating expense.  If  a  charge  can  be  made  for  these  services,  as  many  mer- 
chants are  now  doing,  so  much  the  better.  If  the  delivery  volume  is  not 
too  large,  orders  can  generally  be  filled  from  the  salesroom.  But  if  the 
volume  runs  to  say  75  or  more  orders  per  day,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
build  a  separate  order  department  in  the  back  room. 
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Under  a  few  extreme  conditions,  a  food  merchant  may  feel  that  he 
cannot  set  up  a  store  on  a  completely  self-service  floor  plan.  Some  sales 
service  and  customer  assistance  may  be  necessary.  When  the  floor  plan 
is  modified  to  make  those  provisions,  a  store  is  generally  called  a  "semi- 
self-service"  food  store.  But  in  general.it  can  be  said  that  most  commu- 
nities have  outgrown  semi-self-service  stores.  Too  many  merchants  are 
still  struggling  along  with  these  halfway  measures.  These  merchants 
jeopardize  their  opportunity  for  self-service  economies  in  their  attempt 
to  make  provisions  for  a  few  conservative  customers.  Most  of  the  semi- 
self-service  food  stores  could  well  afford  to  completely  arrange  along  self- 
service  lines,  even  though  it  may  be  desirable  to  continue  certain  service 
features  like  charge  and  delivery,  and  occasional  customer  service. 

The  arrangement,  equipment,  and  floor  plan  must  receive  the  most 
exacting  consideration  if  one  is  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  many  of  the 
present  stores.  When  converting  from  a  counter-service  to  a  self-service 
plan,  a  host  of  problems  arise.  There  are  no  ready-made  answers  to  all 
of  these  problems.  It  is  a  matter  of  thinking  through,  of  careful  plan- 
ning. But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  available.  Certainly  before 
a  merchant  ventures  on  a  new  floor  plan,  he  should  spend  a  few  days 
visiting  successful  and  attractive  self-service  stores  in  his  area. 

When  one  once  gets  the  principles  in  mind,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  work  out  an  attractive  floor  plan.  By  providing  the  right  kind 
of  equipment  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  usual  problems  are  solved. 
Many  rebuilt  stores  are  si|ch  a  hodgepodge  of  nailed-up,  battered-up  odds 
and  ends  of  antiquated  equipment  that  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  good 
arrangement  are  largely  lost.  Modern  food  stores  have  long  outlived  the 
crude  hammer-and-saw  days  in  favor  of  finished  factory-built  equipment 
— especially  so  if  stores  wish  to  appeal  to  discriminating  trade. 

The  appointments  of  the  store  should  also  attempt  to  minimize  pil- 
ferage. Petty  shoplifting  is  not  much  of  a  problem  in  small  or  medium- 
sized  stores.  The  larger  the  store,  the  greater  the  problem.  Arrangement 
factors  that  tend  to  decrease  pilferage  are :  plenty  of  light ;  no  dark  hidden 
corners;  floor  equipment  and  displays  below  eye  level  so  employes  may 
observe  the  activity  of  the  entire  store;  office  elevated  or  on  mezzanine; 
units  of  floor  displays  and  gondolas  placed  parallel  to  side  walls  if  pos- 
sible so  employes  can  more  easily  observe  shoppers;  items  subject  to 
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greatest  pilferage  located  near  or  adjacent  to  checkout  counters;  and  a 
few  items  like  cigarettes  and  other  popular  items  available  only  from 
store  employes. 

In  a  properly  built  self-service  store  the  proprietor  can  spend  more,  if 
not  all,  of  his  time  in  the  management  of  his  business.  He  can  delegate 
inconsequential  details  to  employes.  Frequently  the  manager  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  store  does  so  much  of  the  hard  manual,  tedious  labor  that 
he  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  energy  to  do  a  good  job  of  manage- 
ment. He  hasn't  time  to  sit  back  and  think  through  his  problems  clearly, 
plan  better  advertising,  better  sales  promotion  campaigns,  better  store 
displays,  and  better  customer  relations.  No  one  can  do  a  good  job  of 
management  when  his  body  is  exhausted  from  unnecessary  work  and  his 
mind  cluttered  with  petty  details. 

But  the  merchant  who  changes  his  store  from  an  old-fashioned  to  a 
modern  arrangement  must  modernize  himself  as  well  as  his  store.  A  new 
arrangement,  a  new  store,  a  new  order  demands  a  new  approach  by  the 
merchant.  A  mental  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  is  some- 
times necessary.  Old  habits  and  ideas  long  in  the  making  may  be  hard  to 
give  up,  hard  to  adjust  to  a  new  type  of  operation  and  management.  But 
an  old-fashioned  viewpoint,  a  mind  steeped  in  the  past,  cannot  make  the 
most  of  a  modern  self-service  food  store.  Frequently  the  merchant  must 
also  modernize  himself  and  his  viewpoint. 


Shelving  That 
Invites  Self-help 


A  FOOD  merchant  must  consider  several  things  when  planning  his  wall 
shelving. 

Size  of  the  store  is  one  consideration — amount  of  floor  space  available 
for  packaged  goods  is  another  and  the  length  of  wall  space  available  is 
still  another. 

• 

A  small  store  with  limited  floor  space  may  be  obliged  to  carry  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  its  packaged  stock  in  wall  shelving.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  store  with  more  than  ample  floor  space  may 
even  elect  to  use  all  of  its  wall  space  for  meats,  produce,  dairy  products, 
and  frozen  foods — thereby  housing  all  packaged  groceries  in  gondolas. 
This  would  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  wide  range 
of  possibilities  food  merchants  must  consider  when  planning  wall  shelving. 

When  a  store  has  only  a  small  floor  area,  the  shelving  must  be  deep 
enough  to  house  large  quantities  of  stock.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  space  from  within  six  inches  of  the  floor  to  above  the  eye 
level  to  accommodate  grocery  stocks.  Some  stores,  with  inadequate  back 
room  space,  are  sometimes  forced  to  build  a  top  shelf  over  regular  wall 
shelving  purely  for  storage  purposes.  Figure  6  is  an  example  of  such  a 
shelving  design.  However,  this  should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible  for  it 
has  practically  no  sales  value  and  mars  the  appearance  of  a  store. 

Because  buying  from  wall  shelving  is  done  entirely  through  the  eyes, 
every  conceivable  device  must  be  used  to  enhance  its  sales  appeal.  The 
average  American  woman  is  5*4"  tall.  This  serves  as  a  general  guide  in 
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designing  wall  shelving.  Products  displayed  between  eye  level  and  waist 
level  enjoy  far  greater  sales  than  those  displayed  above  or  below 
these  limits.  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  tests  show  that  when  products 
are  displayed  in  preferred  eye-level  position,  sales  are  30%  to  80%  higher 
than  when  displayed  at  lower  levels  of  shelving. 

There  is  usually  no  need  to  display  merchandise  above  eye  level  in 
wall  shelving,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  keep  all  stocks  above  waist 
level.  Therefore,  the  lower  areas  of  your  shelving  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics. 

In  order  to  bring  lower  shelf  items  into  the  range  of  easy  vision,  the 


Fig.  1.    This  slightly  slanted,  step-back  shelving  displays  merchandise  well  on  all 

four  levels.    It  has  a  good  but  not  an  extremely  large  capacity  and  is  therefore 

well  suited  to  the  store  of  moderate  size.    The  bottom  shelf  is  raised   12   inches 

from  the  floor,  about  the  minimum  for  good  display  and  accessibility. 
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Fig.  2.    This  well  designed  shelving  steps  up  the  sales  effectiveness  of  the  bottom 

shelf  by  raising  it  a  full  15  inches  from  the  floor.   The  top  shelf  is  4  feet,  9  inches 

high,  which  is  well  under  the  height  of  average  woman  shopper.    Note  how  the 

removal  of  shelf  in  background  accommodates  large  packages. 

bottom  shelf  and  perhaps  the  second  shelf  should  be  brought  out  farther 
from  the  wall  than  those  above.  Figures  i  through  5  illustrate  this 
technique.  This  extension  becomes  even  more  effective  when  shelves  are 
slanted  upward.  In  order  to  bring  these  lower  shelf  products  into  easier 
reach  of  a  shopper,  the  bottom  shelf  should  be  raised  from  the  floor. 
There  is  no  absolute  rule  for  the  ideal  distance  from  floor  to  shelf,  but  it 
is  now  generally  accepted  that  this  bottom  shelf  should  be  no  less  than  12 
inches  from  the  floor.  In  spacious  stores,  bottom  shelves  are  often  18 
inches  up.  Most  women  won't  stoop  to  pick  up  items  displayed  only  a 
few  inches  off  the  floor,  but  they  definitely  will  bend  for  those  displayed 
on  a  shelf  12  to  18  inches  up. 
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Fig.  3.    Country  town  stores  with  unusually  heavy  Saturday  business  often  favor 

large  capacity  shelving.    The  bottom  shelf  is  30  inches  deep — about  the  maximum 

for    modern    self-service    shelving.     All    shelves    slant    upward    slightly,    providing 

easy  visibility  of  the  products  displayed. 

A  section  of  platform  shelving,  that  is,  a  platform  over  which  is  affixed 
only  a  single  shelf,  serves  many  purposes  in  the  average  store.  Bulky 
items  such  as  soaps,  cereals,  flour,  and  sugar  may  be  stored  on  the  platform, 
while  smaller  packages  of  the  same  commodity,  or  related  items,  may  be 
placed  on  the  shelf. 

Many  merchants,  as  well  as  customers,  have  found  that  long,  unbroken 
stretches  of  wall  shelving  are  monotonous  to  the  eye  and  sometimes 
discourage  sales.  To  remedy  this  and  to  increase  sales,  some  stores  break 
their  regular  wall  shelving  by  platforms  or  display  sections  at  regular 
intervals.  These  platforms  serve  the  same  purpose  as  gondola-end  displays. 
They  enable  the  merchant  to  build  mass  displays  of  "wanted"  items  in 
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Fig.  4.  Supermarket  type  of  shelving  is  especially  useful  for  the  display  of  fast 
selling,  bulky  items  like  cereals,  flour  and  sugar.  The  middle  shelf  slants  upward, 
the  top  and  bottom  shelves  are  level.  Large  capacity  shelving  enables  a  store  to 
reduce  ware  room  stocks,  minimize  the  labor  and  expense  of  frequent  restocking. 


stand-out  spots  that  gain  unusually  great  attention  from  shoppers.  When 
these  displays  are  changed  regularly,  they  induce  customers  to  stop  and 
inspect  the  offerings,  thus  increasing  sales  and  slowing  down  the  customer. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  store,  it  is  well  to  provide  plenty  of  shelf 
capacity.  Mass  has  a  magic  selling  power  and  when  shelves  are  com- 
modious, the  merchant  can  reduce  ware  room  stocks  and  minimize  the 
expense  and  extra  labor  of  frequent  restocking. 

Prominent  pricing  in  self-service  shelving  is  imperative.  Moulding  with 
space  adequate  for  large  prices  is  preferable,  for  bold  presentation  of 
prices  often  suggests  a  "sale"  to  shoppers.  Failure  to  keep  prices  attached 
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to  shelving  or  the  use  of  tiny  figures  can  have  a  negative  effect  on  sales. 
When  prices  are  absent,  the  customer  often  assumes  that  the  store  over- 
charges or,  in  any  event,  takes  no  pride  in  its  pricing  policy.  This  poor 
impression  on  customers  is  unnecessary  and  can  easily  be  corrected. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  shelving  used  today  in  good,  self- 
service  food  stores.  Different  situations  demand  different  kinds,  different 
spacings  and  depths.  The  drawings  that  accompany  this  chapter  are  not 
offered  as  the  only  satisfactory  types,  but  they  do  illustrate  those  of  funda- 
mentally good  design.  These  fundamentals  are: 


Fig.  5.    These  shelves  have  a  pronounced  slant,  thus  giving  shoppers  an  excellent 
view  of  products  at  every  level.    Slanting  shelves  cost  more  than  level  shelves  but 
the  extra  expense  is  often  justified,  particularly  when  aisles  are  narrow  and  cus- 
tomers must  stand  fairly  close  to  the  merchandise. 
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1.  The  bottom  shelf  or  shelves  should  project  so  as  to  increase  sales  at 
lower  levels. 

2.  The  top  shelf  should  be  within  easy  reach. 

3.  Shelves  must  provide  adequate  storage  capacity  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  store. 


Fig.   6.     Small,   narrow   stores   with   inadequate   ware    room    space   are,    sometimes 

forced  to  use  high  shelving  like  this.    If  absolutely  necessary,  surplus  stocks  can 

be  kept  on  top  overhang,  but  practice  should  be  avoided  if  possible  for  high  shelf 

has  no  sales  value  and  tends  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  store. 


Curved  corners  in  shelving  have  two  advantages.    They  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  store   and   increase  sales   of  merchandise — for   square   corners   are   often   by- 
passed by  customers.    Curved  corners  are  more  costly  to  build  than  square  corners, 
but  stores  that  have  them  say  this  extra  expense  is  justified. 


4.  The  plentiful  mass  effect  should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Details,  such  as  prominent  pricing,  should  be  worked  out  so  that 
"buying  through  the  eye"  is  made  as  easy  as  possible. 


4. 

Choose  the  Gondola 
that  Best  Fits  Your  Store 


GONDOLAS  become  more  and  more  important  in  the  sale  of  groceries  in 
the  modern  self-service  store.  As  meats,  produce,  dairy  products,  and 
frozen  food  departments  expand,  they  claim  more  of  the  wall  space 
formerly  used  to  display  groceries.  Grocery  products,  in  turn,  are  gradually 
moving  into  gondola,  or  center  floor  display. 

Therefore,  if  your  store  is  to  get  highest  possible  grocery  sales  with  the 
least  effort  on  the  part  of  both  customers  and  personnel,  you  must  choose 
the  gondola  type  that  best  fits  your  own  store. 

Is  there  a  one  "best"  gondola  style  for  all  self-service  stores  ?  Obviously, 
no!  Every  store  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  each  merchant  must  select 
gondolas  to  fit  his  own  store.  A  visit  to  several  progressive  stores  quickly 
reveals  an  endless  variety  in  detail — such  as  width,  height,  space  between 
shelves,  and  angles  of  shelving. 

However,  regardless  of  the  variations  in  details,  all  well-designed 
gondolas  perform  these  basic  functions : 

1.  They  put  all  merchandise  within  easy  vision  and  reach 
of  the  tallest  and  shortest  customers.  Gondolas  that  require  neither 
stoop  nor  stretch  bring  greatest  sales.  Bottom  shelves  12  to  18  inches 
above  the  floor  and  top  shelves  40  to  45  inches  off  the  floor  are  gaining 
more  and  more  acceptance  among  progressive  merchants. 

2.  They  have  capacities  for  display  commensurate  with  sales 
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volume.  If  a  store  has  a  high  grocery  volume,  gondofas  should  have 
good  capacity.  Substantial  displays  mean  higher  sales.  Gondolas  with 
adequate  capacity  enable  a  store  to  keep  ware  room  stocks  at  a  minimum, 
also  reduce  the  need  for  frequent  restocking. 

3.  They  are  low  enough  to  allow  customers  a  clear  view  of 
the  entire  store.  Displays  that  are  too  high  encourage  theft  and  give  the 
store  a  cluttered,  crowded  appearance. 


This  neat  gondola  with  level  shelves 
is  well  suited  to  store  with  wide  aisles, 
for  shoppers  can  step  back  to  scan 
the  shelves.  Its  simple  construction 
makes  it  relatively  inexpensive. 
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Gondolas  well  below  eye  level  enable  shoppers  to  see  the  entire  store,  with  its  vast 

and  colorful  array  of  inviting  merchandise.    Gondolas  like  this  are  used  to  best 

advantage  by  keeping  top  shelf  displays  low. 
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4.  They  beautify  the  store.  Gondolas,  like  any  other  fixture, 
should  be  good-looking  as  well  as  practical.  Therefore,  select  good  quality 
materials,  whether  wood  or  metal,  and  have  them  finished  in  colors  which 
women  prefer.  Use  pastel  colors;  green,  cream,  or  other  shades,  for  they 
not  only  please  women,  they  also  mean  cleanliness  and  good  house- 
keeping to  your  shoppers.  Natural  wood  is  also  attractive. 

The  question  as  to  whether  slanting  or  level  shelves  are  better  has 
been  debated  among  store  architects  and  merchants  for  many  years.  Both 
have  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  store. 

When  self-service  was  in  its  earliest  days  and  bottom  shelves  were  on, 
or  nearly  on  the  floor,  slanting  shelves  were  definitely  needed  to  enable 
shoppers  to  identify  the  merchandise  displayed  there.  However,  since 
bottom  shelves  have  been  lifted  and  store  aisles  widened,  the  need  for 
slanting  lower  shelves  has  naturally  decreased  somewhat. 

In  general,  here  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type. 
Level  shelving  has  greater  capacity,  for  the  entire  area  of  the  shelving 
can  be  used  to  stock  merchandise.  Level  shelving  is  also  cheaper  to  con- 


Stores  of  limited  size  are  often  obliged  to  conserve  space  by  using  narrow  gon- 
dolas, such  as  this.    Slanted  shelves  are  usually  required  when   aisles   are  narrow, 
for  shoppers  must  stand  close  to  gondola.    When  ware  room  space  is  limited,  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  gondola  base  open  for  storage  purposes. 
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Many  modern  Midwestern  superettes  use  this  style,  for  it  houses  substantial  stocks 
in  its  step-back,  slanted  shelves  and  puts  all  items  in  easy  vision  and  reach  of  cus- 
tomers.  Permanent  price  card  holder  at  gondola  end  is  practical  and  good  looking 
feature.    Fixture  is  in  attractive  natural  wood  finish. 


1 


Detailed  drawing  of  the  gondola  shown  at  top  of  page.    Its  moderate  width  of  36 
inches  makes  it  adaptable  to  moderate  sized  stores.    Its  height  of  only  44  inchea 
affords  a  clear  view  of  the  entire  store. 
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Simple  gondola  end  pieces  (top)  are  in  wide  use  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  variety  in 

one  store.    Height  varies  from  about  6  to  20  inches.    Low  end  pieces  are  used  for 

bulky  items,  high  end  pieces  for  smaller  items.    Below  are  cross  sections  of  end 

displays  that  permit  different  varieties  to  be  displayed  on  different  levels. 


This  simple,  rectangular  platform  at  the  end  of  gondola  holds  a  surprisingly  large 

quantity    of    merchandise — yet    occupies    little    floor    space.     Merchandise    should 

never  be  placed  directly  on  the  floor.    There  are  many  good  platform  designs  to 

choose  from.    See  drawings  above  for  other  basic  styles. 
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Self-service  stores  with  unusually  high   flour   and   feed   sales   often   use   a   simple 
platform  such  as  this  to  house  big  stocks.    This  type  of  fixture  should  always  be 
located  near  the  front  or  the  rear  door,  whichever  is  closer  to  customers'  automo- 
biles.  Flour  fixtures  must  be  well  built  to  sustain  extremely  heavy  loads. 

struct  because  of  its  simplicity  of  design.  For  these  reasons,  many  larger 
type  stores  with  wide  aisles  have  shown  a  preference  for  this  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  that  slanting  shelves  do  provide 
better  display  of  merchandise,  particularly  in  stores  with  only  moderately 
wide  or  narrow  aisles — and  stores  of  this  type  have  therefore  generally 
preferred  slanting  shelves  in  spite  of  the  higher  cost  of  construction. 

No  self-service  store  can  be  considered  complete  without  special  pro- 
vision for  displays  at  the  ends  of  gondolas.  End  displays  receive  unusually 
great  attention  from  shoppers,  particularly  when  a  merchant  keeps  them 
stocked  with  "wanted"  merchandise  at  attractive  prices  and  adds  interest 
by  regularly  rotating  items. 

The  merchandise  in  gondola-end  displays  should  never  be  placed 
directly  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  provide  platforms  and  there 
are  several  shapes  and  types  from  which  to  choose.  Several  different  types, 
in  fact,  should  be  used  within  the  same  store  so  that  various  sized  com- 
modities can  all  be  properly  displayed.  See  Page  37. 
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End  platforms  are  usually 
two  feet  deep  to  provide  an 
adequate  base  for  the  dis- 
plays. However,  if  floor 
space  is  limited,  a  platform 
of  less  depth  can  be  used 
with  good  results.  Many 
stores  are  originally  equipped 
with  good  end  platforms, 
but  defeat  their  purpose  by 
failing  to  use  signs  and  prices 
in  connection.  We've  all 
seen  end  platforms  with  only 
a  few  items  haphazardly  dis- 
played— and  so*me  stores 
where  these  valuable  display 
spots  are  piled  high  with 
empty  boxes.  End  platforms 
are  only  as  good  as  you  make 
them.  Best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  clearly  priced 


Many  new  stores  in  the  East,  where  space 
is  often  limited  and  rents  are  high,  have 
adopted  this  4-shelf  gondola  to  acquire 
added  shelf  space.  This  model  is  literally 
cut  in  half  for  use  as  wall  shelving. 
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merchandise  is  displayed  in  mass  or  when  related  items  are  displayed 
to  help  sell  one  another.  Take  full  advantage  of  these  special  display 
areas  through  use  of  lively,  interesting,  talking  signs,  and  bold  pricing. 
General  stores  handling  dry  goods  and  hardware  usually  require  special 
center  floor  fixtures.  These  are  frequently  tables  with  merchandise  openly 


Stores   with   large   grocery   volume   usually   require   easily   stocked    gondolas    \vith 

capacity  commensurate  with  sales.    This  model,  5  feet  wide,  has  level  shelves  and 

pronounced   step-back   construction.     Canned    items    are    shown    "roll-in"    style   to 

save  time  and  labor.    Gondola  end  fixture  is  built  in. 
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Here  is  a  cross  section  of  floor  unit  designed  for  stocking  flour,  sugar,  feed,  and 
other  bulky  items.   This  unit  is  sometimes  known  as  a  platform  center  shelf.    One- 
half  of  the  cross  section  can  also  serve  as  a  wall  platform  shelf.    A  fixture  such 
as  this  is  also  useful  for  housing  six-bottle  cartons  of  soft  drinks. 


Many  neighborhood  self-service  stores  of  moderate  size  have  installed  this  type  of 
gondola.    It  is  extremely  simple  in  design,  yet  has  many  advantages.    It  has  slant- 
ing shelves,  height  is  only  43  inches,  bottom  shelf  is  a  full   12  inches  from  the 
floor  and  it  holds  adequate  stocks. 
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displayed  on  top  and  a  lower  shelf 
for  storage  of  cartons  or  surplus 
stocks  of  the  items  displayed 
above.  Special  platforms  for  dis- 
play of  larger  hardware  items 
bring  this  merchandise  up  of!  the 
floor  and  lend  a  modern  note  to 
this  part  of  the  store. 
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The  end  piece  that  is  actually  an  exten- 
sion of  the  gondola  enhances  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  store.   This  type  allows 
an  effective  jumble  display. 


Gondola  ends  are  particularly  effective 
for  display  of  related  items.  Sandwich 
bags  and  canned  meat  team  on  this  one. 


Inasmuch  as  one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words,  numer- 
ous pictures  and  drawings  are  in- 
cluded in  this  chapter.  The  cap- 
tions will  tell  you  why  some  gon- 
dolas are  better  adapted  to  large 
stores,  some  to  medium-sized,  and 
some  to  small  stores.  Study  the 
pictures  and  captions  carefully  for 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  the 
right  gondolas  for  your  own  store. 


5. 

Converting  a  Store  to 
Self-Service 


IN  AN  earlier  chapter  it  was  established  that  most  women  preferred  to 
shop  for  their  foods  in  stores  with  self-service  arrangements. 

In  converting  a  counter-service  store  to  self-service,  the  task  therefore 
becomes  one  of  pleasing  customers,  of  building  the  kind  of  a  store  that 
customers  will  like  and  patronize,  a  store  that  is  efficient  from  the  stand- 
point of  operation. 

Since  most  women  prefer  self-service  stores,  it  behooves  the  food  mer- 
chant who  wants  to  convert  to  give  them  a  good  self-service  arrange- 
ment in  an  attractive,  well-lighted  store  where  women  can  shop  easily 
and  quickly. 

Before  a  merchant  can  proceed  to  convert  a  counter-service  store  to 
self-service,  he  must  first  make  several  policy  decisions.  He  may  have 
customers  who  want  or  demand  certain  services  like  credit  and  delivery, 
or  even  clerk  service.  If  so,  he  may  consider  it  advisable  to  continue  all 
those  services,  and  when  converting  his  store,  he  must  make  proper  provi- 
sion for  them  in  his  new  plan.  (See  chapter  14,  "Handling  Charge 
and  Delivery  Business  in  -Self-Service  Stores.") 

If  it  is  decided  to  extend  delivery  service,  a  merchant  may  want  a 
special  counter  or  gondola  for  the  assembling  of  delivery  orders  in  his 
self-service  store.  If  the  delivery  business  is  not  too  large,  it  can  some- 
times be  handled  without  an  order  counter,  but  if  extremely  large,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  plan  an  order  room  off  the  self-service  sales  floor. 
If  he  plans  to  give  credit,  he  may  want  to  provide  a  checking  counter 
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A  well-planned  self-service  arrangement  can  add  much  to  the  appearance  as  well  as 
to  the  operating  efficiency  of  a  store.  These  "before  and  after"  photos  show  how 
Mercurio's,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  was  improved  with  a  modern  self-service  layout. 
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spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a  credit  file,  or  perhaps  a  "U"  shaped 
counter  that  will  make  the  credit  file  readily  accessible  to  more  than  one 
checker. 

A  straight  cash-carry  operation  of  course  needs  none  of  these  special 
service  features,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  these  policy  decisions  before 
one  can  start  to  plan  his  self-service  store  arrangement. 

A  merchant  will  also  have  to  decide  whether  and  to  what  extent  he 
wishes  to  use  some  of  his  former  equipment  and  fixtures.  Perhaps  some 
of  his  refrigerated  cases,  the  cooler  and  other  equipment  items  are  fairly 
new  and  can  be  used  in  the  new  plan.  If  so,  their  dimensions  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  planning  the  new  store.  He  must  also 
decide  whether  these  heavy  equipment  items  can  be  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  store,  if  moving  will  result  in  a  better  floor  plan.  He  must 
decide  whether  some  of  the  old  shelving  and  counters  can  be  used  or 
rebuilt  to  conform  with  the  needs  of  self-service  arrangement.  It  might 
be  stated  here  that  in  general  it  is  advisable  to  provide  as  much  new, 
modern,  streamlined  equipment  as  possible  rather  than  spoil  a  good  floor 
plan  by  cluttering  it  up  with  antiquated  fixtures. 

Principles  to  Observe.  After  we  have  made  our  major  policy 
decisions,  we  can  start  working  on  the  general  plan  for  the  new  self- 
service  store  that  is  to  replace  the  counter-service  arrangement.  But  in 
planning  the  store  we  must  make  certain  to  observe  the  principles  of 
good  self-service  store  arrangement,  and  incorporate  in  our  new  plan  all 
the  things  we  have  learned  about  self-service  arrangement.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  experience  available,  and  the  principles  are  fairly 
well  worked  out.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  review  briefly  these 
principles. 

For  a  store  to  be  truly  self-service  customers  must  be  able  to  see,  iden- 
tify, and  select  with  ease  all  packaged  items.  To  accomplish  this  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  every  packaged  item  in  the  store  be  made  readily 
available  to  customers,  so  customers  see  and  handle  packaged  items.  Fix- 
tures and  equipment  must  be  designed  and  arranged  carefully  to  this  end. 

From  experience  we  have  learned  that  when  possible  it  is  advisable  to 
place  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department  well  up  in  the  front  of  the  store 
if  we  are  to  attain  best  results. 
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We  have  learned  that  a  side  location  is  preferable  for  the  meat  depart- 
ment in  a  medium-sized  or  large  store;  in  small  stores  across  the  back. 

We  have  learned  that  a  frozen  food  case  will  sell  more  when  it  is  made 
a  part  of  the  produce  department.  If  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  placed 
near  the  meat  department,  so  much  the  better.  When  two  frozen  food 
cases  are  used,  it  has  been  found  that  a  desirable  arrangement  is  to  have 
one  case  housing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  produce  department,  an- 
other displaying  fish  and  meats  in  or  near  the  meat  department. 

We  have  learned  that  under  normal  conditions  one  checking  counter 
can  handle  approximately  $1,500  in  weekly  sales  in  a  cash-carry  store, 
and  that  another  checking  counter  will  be  needed  for  each  approximate 
weekly  sales  unit  of  $1,500.  But  if  a  store  handles  some  credit  customers 
at  the  checking  counter,  the  figures  should  be  lowered  slightly,  and  some 
stores  with  both  credit  and  cash  sales  frequently  find  they  need  a  check- 
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High  service  type  shelving  can  sometimes  be  successfully  remodeled  into  good 
practical  self-service  shelving.  The  photo  and  drawing  above  show  how  one  mer- 
chant did  the  job  by  simply  altering  the  base  to  improve  display  and  accessibility 
of  bottom  shelf  items.  Height  was  also  reduced  to  put  top  shelf  items  within  easy 

reach  of  all  customers. 
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ing  counter  for  each  $900  or  $1,000  of  weekly  sales,  or  at  least  checking 
counters  that  can  be  pressed  into  service  during  rush  periods  for  each 
additional  unit. 

We  have  learned  that  wall  shelving  in  a  self-service  store  is  most  prac- 
tical when  the  top  shelf  is  not  more  than  56"  or  57"  high,  and  the  bot- 
tom shelf  from  12"  to  18"  off  the  floor.  Why  these  dimensions?  Simply 
because  the  average  American  woman  is  5/4//  tall.  She  can  comfortably 
reach  510"  and  bend  to  18".  Fixtures  within  these  dimensions  place 
all  shelf  items  within  easy  reach  of  the  average  woman  when  she  shops 
self-service. 

We  have  also  learned  that  gondolas  should  not  be  over  54"  in  height, 
preferably  lower  so  as  to  allow  easy  vision  of  the  entire  store.  The  bot- 
tom shelf  of  the  gondola  should  be  well  elevated  from  the  floor.  With 
these  principles  in  mind  let  us  proceed  to  convert  a  counter-service  store 
to  self-service  arrangement. 

The  Cut-Out  Method  of  Planning  Stores.  One  of  the  easiest  and 
most  practical  methods  of  planning  a  store  arrangement  is  by  the  "cut- 
out" method.  This  cut-out  method  simply  consists  of  reducing  a  store, 
its  equipment,  and  fixtures,  to  miniature  cardboard  cut-outs  so  that  the 
fixtures  and  equipment  can  be  easily  moved  about  until  the  best  possible 
floor  plan  is  worked  out. 

When  planning  a  store  by  the  cut-out  method  an  outline  of  the  floor 
dimensions  is  first  drawn  on  a  large  piece  of  durable  paper  using  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  one  foot.  (See  photos  illustrating  "cut-out"  planning.) 
Any  space  permanently  allocated  to  such  considerations  as  rest  rooms, 
office,  posts,  stairs,  furnace  registers,  etc.,  is  marked  off. 

Next,  equipment  that  will  definitely  be  used  in  the  store  is  cut  to  scale 
(one  inch  to  one  foot)  from  stiff  cardboard.  Under  this  heading  fall 
such  items  as  walk-in  coolers,  meat  cases,  frozen  food  cases,  dairy  cases, 
and  so  on.  If  the  equipment  is  on  hand,  the  dimensions  are,  of  course, 
fixed  and  unchangeable.  If  you  plan  to  use  a  meat  case  12  feet  long  and 
3  feet  wide  from  the  old  counter-service  store  or  to  purchase  a  new  case 
this  size,  for  example,  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  12  inches  long  and  3 
inches  wide.  This  amount  of  space  must  definitely  be  allotted  to  the 
meat  case.  Cut  models  of  other  equipment  of  fixed  dimensions  in  the 
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1  First  draw  off  the   dimensions 

of  store  room  in  heavy  black 
lines  on  sheet  of  durable  paper  (wrap- 
ping paper  will  do).  Make  the  draw- 
ing on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  one 
foot.  When  scale  is  smaller,  like  one- 
half  inch  to  the  foot,  you  may  have 
difficulty  visualizing  how  your  plan 
will  look.  For  store  30  ft.  wide  and 
75  ft.  deep,  make  drawing  30  in. 
wide  and  75  in.  deep.  Next,  draw  into 
the  space  any  fixed  features  like  the 
store  front,  posts,  stairs,  or  other  ob- 
jects that  cannot  be  moved  or  rebuilt. 
Now  you  have  a  starting  point. 


2  Next,  cut  out  of  durable  card- 
board on  same  scale  (1  inch 
to  '1  foot)  the  equipment  you  expect 
to  use  or  new  equipment  you  expect 
to  buy.  If  base  of  shelving  is  to  be 
%Vz  feet  wide,  cut  several  2l/>  inch 
strips  that  you  can  lay  into  plan  for 
shelving.  Cut  a  cardboard  block  for 
each  piece  of  equipment.  Some  pre- 
fer to  use  red  cardboard  for  meat 
equipment,  green  for  produce,  and 
gray  for  shelving,  gondolas,  checking 
counters,  etc.  Use  of  colors  enables 
you  to  better  visualize  different  depts. 
as  you  arrange  them  on  the  plan. 
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3  Equipment  items  that  are  to  be 
incorporated  into  this  medium- 
sized  store  plan  are  shown  here.  If 
not  certain  what  lengths  of  gondolas 
you  can  use,  cut  several  alternate  sizes 
like  8',  10',  12',  etc.  After  the  card- 
boards representing  the  different 
equipment  items  are  cut,  start  arrang- 
ing them  on  floor  graph.  Try  all  sorts 
of  combinations  to  see  how  you  like 
them  and  how  they  look.  Move  the 
cardboard  blocks  around  in  different 
arrangement  to  see  how  the  dimen- 
sions will  come  out.  Study  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  layout. 


4  Have  you  thought  that  a  good 
idea  might  be  to  have  your 
meat  department  and  gondolas  cross- 
wise? Here  they  are  arranged  that 
way.  After  some  study  of  this  ar- 
rangement too  many  disadvantages 
may  become  apparent,  waste  space, 
crowded  aisles,  etc.  By  measuring 
with  your  ruler,  you  can  see  immedi- 
ately how  much  aisle  space  remains 
between  shelving,  gondolas,  etc.  (1  in. 
equals  1  ft.).  Yon  may  decide  you 
don't  like  this  plan.  Move  cardboard 
blocks  to  arrive  at  a  better  arrange- 
ment. Try  several  different  plans. 
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5  After  you  try  a  number  of  ar- 
.  rangenients,  you  may  decide 
this  general  plan  meets  your  particu- 
lar needs  best.  When  you  have  made 
a  decision,  work  out  remaining  details, 
such  as  whether  the  frozen  food  case 
should  be  in  line  with  the  meat  case 
or  at  a  right  angle.  Perhaps  the  dairy 
case  should  be  moved  forward,  and  the 
gondolas  made  narrower  or  wider. 
After  all  the  equipment  is  placed  satis- 
factorily* sketch  them  in  by  drawing 
a  pencil  around  the  cardboard  blocks 
(or  paste  in),  and  you  will  then  have 
a  permanent  plan  workmen  can  use. 
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same  manner,  labeling  each.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  different  colored 
cardboard  for  different  equipment 
to  make  quick  identification  pos- 
sible, red  for  meat,  green  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  so  on. 

After  models  of  the  fixed- 
dimension  equipment  have  been 
cut,  next  consider  other  "must" 
fixtures  that  have  to  be  provided 
like  checking  counters,  produce 
rack,  etc.  If  anticipated  sales  will 
run  less  than  $1,500  weekly,  per- 
haps one  checking  counter  will 
suffice.  If  slightly  more  than  $1,500 
weekly,  two  checking  counters 
may  be  advisable — although  the 
second  may  be  necessary  only  dur- 
ing rush  periods.  As  pointed  out 
above,  however,  this  figure  may 
not  run  as  high  as  $1,500  in  some 
country  or  neighborhood  stores 
that  extend  credit  or  clerk  serv- 
ices. After  determining  the  num- 
ber of  checking  counters  that  will 
be  necessary  and  a  decision  as  to 
the  type  counters  to  be  used  has 
been  reached,  cut  cardboard  mod- 
els to  the  same  scale. 

Decide  on  the  type  and  length 
of  produce  rack  for  the  store,  then 
cut  a  cardboard  model  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  other  fixtures. 

Now  all  the  fixed-dimension 
equipment  and  necessary  fixtures 
that  must  be  included  in  the  store 
are  accounted  for.  Shelving  and 
gondolas  that  can  be  made  in  more 
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flexible  sizes  are  next  on  the  list.  But  first  let  us  experiment  with  the 
fixtures  and  equipment  on  hand  by  placing  them  on  the  floor  plan  and 
determine  just  how  we%  stand  before  proceeding  further. 

We  may  find  that  the  location  of  plumbing,  electrical  wiring,  and 
other  service  utilities  may  make  it  advisable  to  retain  heavy  equipment 
like  the  walk-in  cooler,  meat,  and  frozen  food  cases  where  they  were  in 
the  old  store.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  be  able  to  vastly  improve  the 
plan  by  moving  some  or  all  of  them  to  another  part  of  the  store.  By 
placing  these  cut-out  models  in  different  locations  on  the  plan  you  can 
visualize  the  advantages  in  each  location.  If  the  advantage  gained  by 
moving  these  heavy  items  is  slight,  the  gain  may  not  be  worth  the  ex- 
pense. But  if  the  advantage  is  pronounced,  the  expense  will  be  justified. 

After  trying  various  locations  for  the  meat  department,  let  us  assume 
we  decide  to  place  the  meat  equipment  down  the  right  side  of  the  store. 
Next  we  may  find  that  we  have  space  on  the  same  side  of  the  store  to 
place  the  produce  rack  at  the  front  and  the  frozen  food  case  on  the  same 
side  between  the  produce  and  meat  department.  Now  we  have  made 
a  good  beginning  for  our  self-service  arrangement.  We  have  placed  two 
major  departments  to  conform  with  women's  desires,  because  most  wom- 
en like  to  shop  first  for  produce  and  meats,  and  by  placing  these  depart- 
ments down  the  right  side,  we  enable  them  to  shop  these  two  important 
lines  without  confusion.  We  have  also  determined  on  an  efficient  ar- 
rangement from  the  standpoint  of  operation. 

Our  next  step  is  to  tentatively  place  the  checking  counters  preferably 
in  the  conventional  self-service  location  in  the  front  of  the  store. 

We  have  now  progressed  with  the  layout  to  the  point  where  we  can 
survey  the  store  and  decide  upon  the  more  flexible  wall  shelving  and 
gondolas.  After  a  little  experimenting  we  may  find  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment might  be  to  have  wall  shelving  down  the  entire  side  of  the  store 
opposite  the  produce  and  meat  departments,  and  one  or  more  gondolas 
down  the  middle  of  the  store.  We  must  exercise  care  in  placing  gon- 
dolas so  that  we  will  have  ample  aisle  space  for  customers  to  pass  when 
shopping  with  basket  carriers.  Experience  indicates  that  aisles  should 
be  at  least  four  and  one  half  feet  wide,  and  preferably  five  or  six  feet 
wide.  Narrow,  crowded  aisles  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
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After  we  have  determined  how  many  feet  of  shelving  and  gondolas 
we  will  need,  and  have  placed  the  cardboard  models  into  the  floor  plan, 
we  will  pretty  well  have  completed  the  floor  arrangement.  Now  it  will 
be  easy  to  fill  in  other  details. 

Now  we  have  the  store  laid  out  with  the  cardboard  cut-outs.  But  don't 
be  satisfied  with  this  first  plan.  Play  with  different  arrangements.  Move 
the  cut-outs  about.  Place  the  fixtures  and  equipment  represented  by  the 
cut-outs  in  a  variety  of  arrangements  to  see  how  the  plan  looks.  When 
you  strike  a  good  arrangement,  thumbtack  the  pieces  into  position.  Leave 
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Wooden  braces  placed  at  section 
dividers 


Price  tag  moulding  acts  as 
stopper  for  rolled -in  cans 

Front  may  be  enclosed,  or 

left  open  for  storage  of 

surplus  stocks 


6"  kick -in  to  allow  customers 
to  get  closer  to  shelves 


While  it  generally  proves  more  satisfactory  to  replace  high  out-of-date  wall  shelv- 
ing with  new  low  self-service  shelving,  high  shelving  can  sometimes  be  modernized 
for  self-service  as  shown  by  the  "before  and  after"  sketches  above.  Original  lower 
shelf  has  been  eliminated,  roll-in  base  substituted,  and  shelving  lowered  in  height. 
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them  a  day  or  two  while  you  study  the  arrangement.    Eventually  you 
will  hit  on  the  plan  that  meets  your  needs. 

After  we  have  the  best  possible  plan,  we  can  then  look  over  any  old 
shelving  that  may  be  on  hand  from  the  counter  service  store.  It  is  gen- 
erally preferable  to  provide  new  shelving  but  now  and  then  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  old  shelving  must  be  adapted.  If  so,  the  shelving 
should  be  cut  down  and  rebuilt  to  conform  with  our  dimensions  of  not 
over  56  to  57  inches  in  height,  with  a  bottom  shelf  12  to  1 8  inches  off  the 
floor.  These  dimensions  are  important  and  should  be  adhered  to  closely 
if  we  are  to  have  shelving  that  displays  merchandise  for  easy  self-service 
shopping.  But  if  old  shelving  cannot  be  rebuilt  and  cut  down  to  56  or 
57  inches  in  height,  you  had  better  dispose  of  it.  It  is  folly  to  jeopardize 
the  success  of  your  new  store  with  antiquated,  battered-up  fixtures. 

Because  good  self-service  shelving  is  lower  and  has  fewer  shelves  than 
counter-service  shelving,  shelves  must  as  a  rule  be  deeper  to  provide 
greater  storage  capacity.  The  bottom  shelf  can  be  as  much  as  24  to  30 
inches  deep  with  other  shelves  graduated  back  until  the  top  shelf  may 
be  around  18  inches  in  depth.  These  dimensions  should  be  considered 
carefully  before  deciding  to  rebuild  old  counter-service  shelving. 

In  other  chapters  of  this  book  drawings  and  details  for  the  construc- 
tion of  counters,  back  bars,  and  gondolas  are  provided.  Only  rarely  can 
equipment  salvaged  from  the  counter-service  store  be  rebuilt  to  meet  the 
need  for  check-out  counters,  back  bars  and  gondolas.  If  possible,  it  is 
better  to  provide  new  factory-built  gondolas,  counters  and  back  bars. 

In  converting  a  store  to  self-service  it  is  generally  advisable  to  discard 
out-of-date  gadgets  and  display  racks  that  may  have  been  used  in  the 
old  counter-service  store.  An  attempt  to  salvage  such  fixtures  often  jeop- 
ardizes the  appearance  and  efficiency  of  the  new  self-service  arrange- 
ment. When  converting  to  self-service  always  keep  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  a  self-service  arrangement  is  to  make  shopping  easier  and 
quicker  for  busy  housewives.  This  in  turn  simplifies  operation,  elimi- 
nates work,  makes  for  greater  operating  efficiency,  and  usually  results 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  net  profits. 


6. 

Handling  Produce  in 
Self-Service  Stores 


THE  COLORFUL  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  make  up  the  produce  de- 
partments in  a  modern  food  store  are  a  very  important  group  of  foods. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  so  important,  in  fact,  that  many 
merchants  rise  at  the  crack  of  dawn  to  scout  the  wholesale  markets  for 
top  quality  produce  items  to  feature  in  their  stores. 

These  merchants  have  learned  that  women  do  more  shopping  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  for  any  other  foods,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  fresh  meats.  Furthermore,  'they  have  learned  that  an  attractive  fruit 
and  vegetable  department  will  pull  customers  into  a  store  from  even 
greater  distances  than  will  low  prices  on  staple  foods. 

Featuring  a  good  produce  department  has  "made"  many  a  store.  Con- 
versely, many  stores  have  lost  out  because  of  poor  produce  departments. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  merchandising  of  a  perishable  line  like  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  entails  some  hazard,  but  it  is  also  true  that  top-notch 
produce  merchandising,  because  of  this  factor,  can  be  exciting,  stimulating, 
profitable,  and  romantic. 

Produce  is  a  food  group  that  deserves  not  only  the  best  efforts  of  any 
food  merchant,  but  also  the  best  position  in  the  food  store.  Fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  their  attractively  colored  natural  packages  in  seasonal 
varieties  give  the  merchant  a  special  feature  for  almost  every  turn  of  the 
calendar.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  resplendent  with  color  and  vibrant 
with  health  can  tempt  customers  to  your  store  and  add  dollars  to  your 
profits.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  deserve  a  good  display  in  a  feature 
store  position,  and  if  possible  a  cooler  for  storage  or  surplus  stock. 
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Customers  may  shop  self-service  or  have  clerk  service  if  they  prefer  in  this  fine 
produce  dept.  at  Hearn  Bros.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Attendants  bag,  weigh,  price  items 
at  scales.  Customers  pay  at  regular  checking  counters.  A  study  of  far  end  of  this 
rack  will  reveal  that  it  has  a  mirror  back  to  increase  apparent  produce  mass. 


Location  of  the  Produce  Department.  In  deciding  on  a  loca- 
tion for  the  produce  department  in  a  self-service  store,  remember  that 
women  do  more  shopping  for  produce  than  for  any  other  food,  and  that 
many  women  like  to  shop  first  for  produce  upon  entering  a  store. 
A  location  up  front  is  therefore  usually  best  for  a  produce  department. 
Most  successful  self-service  stores  give  produce  a  good  front  location  with 
either  a  front  wall  rack  (usually  a  mirrored  rack  like  those  illustrated), 
or  a  center  island  display.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  "split"  the  produce 
department  in  small  or  medium-sized  stores  by  using  both  a  window  and 
a  wall  rack  or  a  window  and  an  island  for  produce.  Much  of  the  valuable 
display  effectiveness  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  lost  when  a  com- 
paratively small  produce  stock  is  split.  On  the  other  hand  the  punch  of 
mass  display  is  retained  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  when  a  limited 
produce  stock  is  concentrated  in  one  spot,  accompanied  perhaps  by  ad- 
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Customers  select  their  own  fruits,  vegetables,  from  this  attractive  mirrored  rack 

at  the  Ceo.  W.  House  Market,  Topeka,  Kan.,  take  purchases  to  checking  counter 

for  pricing  and  payment.   A  detail  drawing  of  rack  is  shown  on  next  page. 

jacent  tables  or  other  small  fixtures  for  special  displays  of  seasonal  items. 

If  the  stock  is  fairly  large,  or  the  store  has  a  location  with  heavy  side- 
walk traffic,  the  produce  department  can  successfully  utilize  both  a 
window  and  a  store  display.  This  is  occasionally  done  by  connecting  a 
window  and  a  wall  rack  so  that  they  blend  into  one  display  unit.  How- 
ever, in  many  of  the  newer  stores  window  displays  have  been  completely 
eliminated  and  a  mirror-back  wall  produce  rack  placed  in  front  position 
immediately  inside  the  windows.  This  location  tends  to  pull  sidewalk 
traffic  to  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  department,  and  the  arrangement 
is  particularly  effective  when  the  display  is  equipped  with  indirect  tube 
lighting  concealed  under  a  canopy  over  the  rack. 
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FLUORESCENT 
TUBE 


PRICE  MARKER 
REFLECTED  IN  MIRROR 


BOLT  TO 
WALL '// 


FRONT  AND  ENDS  ENCLOSED 
WITH  PLYWOOD  / 


W/////////. 


2"  x  4"  BRACES  ACROSS  FRONT 
ARE  3'  6"  APART 


MIRROR  IN  6'  LENGTHS  2 


This  is  how  rack  on  preceding  page  is  constructed.  Mirror  back  serves  to  double 
apparent  mass  of  items  displayed.  Price  mold  allows  insertion  of  7-inch  tags.  Divid- 
ers are  movable  to  accommodate  varying  seasonal  supplies  of  produce  items. 
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Open  refrigerated  cases  are  used  in  combination  with  non-refrigerated  racks  at  the 

Neff  Super  Market,  Watseka,  III.    Refrigerated   cases   are   used   for   "wet"   items, 

non-refrigerated  racks  to  display  the  so-called  "dry"  produce  items. 

Successful  produce  merchandisers  frequently  use  two  types  of  racks, 
one  refrigerated  for  "wet"  items,  the  other  not  refrigerated  for  "dry" 
items.  The  two  types  of  equipment  are  generally  placed  end-to-end  thus 
forming  one  endless  department. 

Unless  a  store  is  crowded,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  "under  rack"  display 
bins.  Whenever  possible  all  produce  items  should  be  displayed  on  top  of 
the  rack  for  maximum  display  value.  Even  staple  produce  items  like 
potatoes  and  onions  respond  well  to  good  display.  A  small  service  counter 
for  the  produce  department  may  be  desirable  if  the  department  is  operated 
on  a  modified  self-service  or  service  plan. 

Self-Service  Produce  Operation.  A  great  many  stores  now 
operate  their  produce  departments  on  either  a  full  or  modified  self- 
service  plan.  This  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  trend  to  self-service  that  has 
proved  so  effective  in  selling  packaged  groceries,  and  with  some  adjust- 
ment the  principle  of  self-service  can  be  applied  to  the  produce  depart- 
ment. Self-service  in  packaged  groceries  came  with  the  perfection  of  pack- 
aging techniques  that  made  it  possible  for  customers  to  simply  choose  their 
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own  items  in  neat,  ready-to-sell  packages.  The  step  from  self-service 
merchandising  of  packaged  grocery  items  to  produce  items  utilizing  the 
principles  of  self-service  is  not  difficult.  Mother  Nature  has  already  pack- 
aged many  fruit  and  vegetable  items  so  that  customers  can  easily  choose 
and  handle  them  at  will.  Some  items  require  a  certain  amount  of  trim- 
ming and  washing  before  they  can  be  offered  for  self-service  shopping. 
Other  items  need  but  a  price  mark  or  tag.  On  the  other  hand  some  items 
require  complete  packaging  to  provide  protection  and  permit  handling 
for  self-service  merchandising. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  self-service  produce  operation  is  well 
past  the  experimental  stage,  and  certain  patterns  of  procedure  are  fairly 
well  defined.  Three  definite  patterns  of  self-service  produce  operation 
have  evolved: 


PRICE 
MOULD 


FLUORESCENT 
TUBE 


Above  drawing  is  of  rack  at  right. 
Marion  Rogers,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  uses  this 
attractive  rack  along  with  a  refriger- 
ated case  for  "wet**  items  in  his  store. 


Small  stores  may  find  this  rack  of  par- 
ticular interest.  Note  that  it  incorpo- 
rates removable  mesh  trays,  ventilation 
space,  and  room  for  storage  below. 
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1.  A  complete  self-service  produce  operation  in  which  all  or  nearly  all 
items  are  prepackaged  and  plainly  priced.  Customers  simply  choose 
their  own  items,  place  them  in  their  shopping  baskets  and  pay  for 
them  at  the  regular  checking  counters  the  same  as  when  buying 
packaged  groceries. 

2.  A  modified  self-service  produce  operation  in  which  some  items  are 
prepackaged,  some  sold  in  bulk.  Customers  take  their  selections  to 
an  attendant  in  the  produce  department  who  weighs,  bags,  and 
prices  their  purchase.  Produce  purchases  are  then  paid  for  at  the 
regular  checking  counter. 

3.  A  system  where  almost  all  items  except  those  packaged  by  the  pro- 
ducer are  displayed  in  bulk.  Scales  are  placed  in  the  department  to 
enable  customers  to  estimate  their  purchases.  Customers  assemble 
and  take  their  selections  to  the  regular  checking  counter  where  they 
are  finally  weighed,  priced,  and  paid  for.  Checking  counters  are 
equipped  with  scales  in  this  type  of  operation. 

The  packaging  of  produce  is  not  new.  Some  items  have  been  packaged 
in  one  form  or  another  for  a  number  of  years.  Bagged  potatoes,  onions, 


This  Canadian  market  utilizes  both  window  and  wall  rack  as  well  as   islands  to 

house  generous  produce  display.    Note  how  wire  enclosure  is  used  on  end  display 

pieces  in  order  to  show  more  and  add  mass  appeal  to  the  department. 
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Some  markets  install  refrigerated  produce  departments  within  store  so  as  to  better 

control  spoilage  in  hot  or  dry  weather.    Photo  above  shows  an  exterior  view  of 

refrigerated  department  in  a  Wyatt  Food  Store,  Dallas,  Texas. 


This  is  an  interior  view  of  refrigerated  produce  department  in  George  Fike's  store, 

Tulsa,  Okla.  Fikes  says  it  costs  no  more  to  operate  than  a  conventional  department, 

plus  a  produce  cooler.    Temperature  in  the  room  is  held  at  SO0. 


Borg's  Super  Valu  Store,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  adds  a  note  of  distinction  with  cut-out 

block  lettering  atop  rack.    Canopy  has  space  for  large,  readable  price  tags  to  be 

inserted.    Construction  drawing  of  rack  is  shown  on  next  page. 


apples,  citrus  fruits,  (often  bagged  by  the  producer)  are  familiar  packaged 
produce  items.  More  recently  wholesalers  have  packaged  such  items  as 
tomatoes,  spinach,  Brussels  sprouts,  salad  mixes,  and  other  items.  In 
addition  to  the  items  that  come  from  wholesalers  and  producers  already 
packaged  so  they  can  be  sold  self-service,  some  retail  merchants  also 
package  many  other  items  for  self-service  right  in  their  own  stores.  They 
use  berry  baskets,  trays,  cellophane,  paper  pie  plates,  mesh  bags,  and  other 
materials  for  this  purpose. 

The  experience  of  pioneers  in  the  self-service  merchandising  of  produce 
shows  that  the  chief  objection,  "increased  shrinkage",  expressed  by  those 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  self-service  produce  is  without  foundation. 
Those  with  considerable  experience  have  found  that  damage  from  cus- 
tomer handling  is  rarely  as  great  as  anticipated.  Packaging  definitely 
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PLYWOOD 


BOLTS 
T0< 
WALL 


FLUORSCENT 
TUBE 


BOTTOM  IS  MADE  OF 
l"x  4"  SLATS  SPACED 


APART 
'//////A 

MIRROR  IS  IN  6' LENGTHS  2' WIDE 


FRONT  AND  ENDS  ARE  ENCLOSED 


WITH  PLYBOARD^ 


2"x4"  BRACES  ACROSS  FRONT 


ARE  SPACED  3'  6"  APART^ 


Above  drawing  is  of  rack  on  preceding  page.  Concealed  fluorescent  lighting  adds 
appeal  with  a  touch  of  showmanship  to  fruits  and  vegetables  displayed.  For  stabil- 
ity rack  is  bolted  to  wall.  Dividers  are  movable  to  accommodate  varying  stocks. 
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Eberhard's  Super  Market,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  headlines  produce  department  as 
"Vitamin  Bar",  shows  chart  giving  vitamins  contained  in  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Convenient  scales  enable  customers  to  estimate  weight,  price  of  purchases. 


A  wall  rack  plus  islands,  and  all  just  inside  front  window,  offer  plenty  of  appeal  to 
people  who  pass  this  Humpty  Dumpty  Market  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Mesh  bags 
are  for  customer's  convenience  in  self-service,  are  retrieved  at  checking  counters. 
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This  big  volume  produce  department  of  Empire  Super  Market,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 

features  special  display  tables  in  front  of  large  capacity  mirrored  rack.   The  frosted 

glass  in  canopy  is  back-lighted  to  emphasize  the  black  lettering. 


This  department  at  Cut-A-Corner  Super  Market,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is  100% 
self-service  although  all  items  are  displayed  unpackaged.  Neat  signs,  as  in  upper 
left,  are  used  to  encourage  self-service.  Wrapping,  pricing  counter  is  at  end  of  rack. 
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This  open  refrigerated  case  with  its  mirror   back   reflecting   colorful   fruits,   vege- 
tables displayed  invites  self-service  to  increase  sales,  retards  spoilage  to  reduce  loss. 
Photograph  was  taken  before  price  tags  were  put  into  place. 

reduces  spoilage,  and  die  more  hardy  and  substantial  items  that  are  sold 
unpackaged  resist  normal  customer  handling  under  proper  management. 
Furthermore,  substantial  labor  savings  result  from  prepackaging,  for 
one  person  at  a  backroom  or  basement-packaging  counter  can  package 
considerably  more  produce  than  he  can  sell  on  the  sales  floor  in  a  service 
produce  department.  Thus,  the  savings  in  wages  and  salaries  is  a  favorable 
factor  in  self-service  produce  operation.  In  large  stores  fewer  skilled 
employes  are  required  because  proper  packaging  methods  can  be  quickly 
taught  to  inexperienced  employes.  Net  profits  from  a  good  self-service 
produce  operation  are  therefore  usually  greater  because  of  increased 
volume,  accelerated  turnover,  and  lower  labor  costs  that  generally  ensue. 

In  general,  the  fixtures  for  a  self-service  produce  department  can  be 
very  much  the  same  as  good  up-to-date  fixtures  used  for  a  service  produce 
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This  produce  department  at  the  Arco  Market,  Roscoe,  Calif.,  features  a  "bank" 
construction,  popular  West  Coast  style  of  produce  display.    In  looking  back  at  dis- 
play from  direct  front  one  sees  a  huge  mass  of  produce. 

department.  The  chief  consideration  in  self-service  fixtures  is,  of  course, 
accessibility  of  merchandise.  In  produce  as  in  packaged  grocery  items  to 
be  sold  self-service  must  be  easily  accessible  to  customers. 

Most  of  the  popular  mirror-back  racks  and  produce  display  refrigerators 
now  in  use  are  ideal  for  self-service  produce  operation.  So  are  the  shallow 
"step-up"  racks  that  are  used  extensively.  With  either  type  supplementary 
tables  or  other  small  display  fixtures  can  be  used  for  prepackaged  items. 
In  planning  a  produce  department  for  a  self-service  store  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  either  a  complete  or  a  modified  self-service  produce 
department  be  given  consideration. 

For  packaging  and  pricing  techniques  and  further  details  on  self-service 
produce  see  the  chapter,  "Packaging  Perishables  for  Self-Service", 
page  224. 


7. 

Handling  Meat 
in  Self-Service  Stores 


THE  MEAT  department  deserves  a  good  location  in  every  self-service  food 
market. 

Fresh  meat  is  the  lead-off  item  on  many  shopping  lists.  Most  meals 
are  planned  around  meat.  A  well  located  and  properly  operated  meat 
department  can  prove  to  be  a  powerful  drawing  card,  and  be  a  money- 
maker for  any  store. 

Because  of  the  high  perishability  of  fresh  meats  and  the  many  grades 
and  cuts  that  are  sometimes  confusing  to  customers,  consumers  are  in- 
clined to  favor  stores  where  meats  look  and  smell  fresh  and  where  the 
meat  department  is  efficiently  operated.  Good  quality  fresh  meats  nicely 
displayed  in  a  well  arranged  department  give  customers  confidence  in 
a  store  that  no  other  line  can  so  effectively  inspire.  With  the  greatest 
meat  advertising  and  promotion  campaigns  in  history  now  pushing  meat 
sales  to  new  highs,  it  behooves  every  merchant  to  give  careful  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  location  of  his  meat  department,  whether  plan- 
ning a  new  store  or  rearranging  an  old  one. 

Where  to  Locate  the  Meat  Department.  Theoretically,  depart- 
ments in  a  market  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  housewife  in  her  shop- 
ping routine  relieves  her  mind  of  her  most  pressing  problem  first,  and 
then  the  next  most  pressing  problem,  and  so  on.  On  that  theory  the 
order  of  departments  in  store  circulation  would  be  meats,  delicatessen, 
vegetables,  fruits,  staple  groceries,  staple  baked  goods,  fancy  groceries, 
fancy  baked  goods. 
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In  Wilmington,  Del.,  Hearn  Bros.  Super  Food  Mart  features  this  train  of  meat  cases 
down  side  of  store.    Fish  and  poultry  cases  across  back  of  store  join  meat  cases  at 
right  angle.    Hearns  devote  one  case  to  luncheon  meats,  another  displays  delicates- 
sen items.    Packaged  cheeses  are  shown  in  an  open  self-service  case. 


Uppermost  in  the  housewife's  mind  as  she  enters  a  store  is  the  center 
of  her  meal.  In  most  cases  the  center  of  her  meal  is  meat.  Now  and 
then  the  center  of  her  meal  may  be  a  salad  or  cheese  or  a  delicatessen 
item — but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  meat.  On  her  shopping  list 
she  may  simply  have  the  word  "meat."  She  may  wait  until  she  looks 
over  the  meat  case  or  talks  with  the  meat  salesman  before  she  decides 
whether  to  buy  chicken  or  steak,  chops  or  ham.  As  meat  is  apt  to  be 
her  major  problem  as  she  enters  the  store,  it  is  well  to  relieve  her  mind 
immediately  of  her  most  pressing  problem — that  is,  her  meat  purchase. 

The  meat  department,  therefore,  might  well  be  located  up  in  front  of 
the  store  so  the  housewife  can  walk  directly  to  it  as  soon  as  she  enters. 
If  the  delicatessen  department  can  be  close  at  hand,  or  if  it  can  be  located 
in  the  meat  department,  so  much  the  better. 

Having  bought  the  center  of  her  meal  (meat  or  a  delicatessen  item), 
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the  housewife's  next  pressing  problem  is  likely  to  be  the  vegetables  and 
fruit  to  go  with  her  meal.  The  kind  of  meat  she  bought  may  to  some 
extent  govern  the  vegetables  and  fruit  she  will  buy.  It  is  therefore  desir- 
able to  have  the  store  so  arranged  that  the  housewife  can  walk  directly 
from  the  meat  department  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department.  Quite 
often  the  housewife  may  even  reverse  the  process,  but  if  so,  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  produce  and  meats  should  be  adjacent,  or  at  least 
close  to  one  another  in  a  large  store. 

In  medium  and  large  stores  the  best  location  for  the  meat  department 
has  generally  been  found  to  be  at  the  side  of  the  store — not  too  far  from 
the  front.  If  the  meat  department  can  adjoin  the  produce  department 
and  be  close  to  other  perishable  food  departments,  like  the  dairy  and 
delicatessen  departments,  so  much  the  better. 

In  small  stores  a  side  location  for  the  meat  department  is  not  prac- 
tical, so  most  merchants  prefer  to  locate  it  across  the  back  of  the  store. 


An  open  self-service  meat  case  (right)  is  used  in  conjunction  with  regular  service 

case  at  D'Agostino  Bros.  Super  Mkt.  of  Distinction,  New  York  City.    A  service  fish 

case  adjoins  right  end  of  self-service  case.    Many  items  come  in  packages  suitable 

for  self-service  display,  others  can  easily  be  packaged  for  self-service. 


^^^^fe 


Excellent  display  of  pre-cut  fresh  meats  in  endless  style  cases  is  feature  of  meat 

department   in   the  Andrew   Williams   store,    San   Lorenzo,    Calif.     By    pre-cutting 

items  for  case  display  counter  work  is  speeded  up,  operating  expenses  are  lowered. 

Note  how  mirrors  behind  cases  reflect  shopping  area,  add  depth  to  store. 


Nor  do  consumers  object  to  a  rear  location  in  small  stores  because  they 
can  reach  all  departments  in  a  small  store  without  much  walking. 

Influencing  Physical  Factors  in  Locating  a  Meat  Department. 

Physical  factors  must  often  be  taken  into  consideration  when  deciding 
on  where  to  locate  the  meat  department  in  a  store.  While  a  front  side 
location  is  usually  favored  for  large  or  medium  sized  stores,  some  mer- 
chants prefer  to  locate  the  meat  department  at  the  rear  even  in  large 
stores  so  as  to  pull  customers  to  that  part  of  the  store,  although  many 
good  operators  question  this  reasoning.  But  if  a  large  store  is  unusually 
shallow  or  unusually  wide,  a  cross-rear  location  of  the  meat  department 
is  often  preferable,  and  frequently  the  meat  department  can  join  a  side 
produce  department  at  a  right  angle. 

The  entrance  for  receiving  meat  supplies  should  also  be  considered. 
A  receiving  entrance  convenient  to  the  meat  department  will  save  em- 
ployes time  and  labor,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  lugging  unappealing 
wholesale  cuts  of  meat  through  a  part  of  the  store  visible  to  customers. 
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John    Edwards,    Danville,     Intl..    uses 

back    location    for   meat    dept.    in    his 

16-foot    store,    a    good    location    in    a 

small  store. 
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Dark  sections  show  how  meat  dept.  is 

given  side  location  following  produce 

dept.    in    a    Peter    Reeves    store,    New 

York  City. 
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Should  a  front  or  side  loca- 
tion result  in  such  disadvan- 
tages, it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider a  rear  location,  or  vice 
versa. 

When  modernizing,  the  lo- 
cation of  existing  refrigera- 
tion fixtures  and  utilities  like 
compressors,  plumbing,  and 
electric  wiring  may  become 
determining  factors  on  where 
to  locate  the  meat  depart- 
ment. Sometimes  the  expense 
of  moving  or  extending  these 
facilities  may  more  than  off- 
set any  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  alternate  loca- 
tion for  the  meat  department. 

Self-Service  Meat  De- 
partments. In  recent  years 
considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  self-service 
merchandising  of  fresh 
meats.  While  the  number  of 
stores  operating  meat  depart- 
ments on  a  complete  self- 
service  basis  is  still  relatively 
small,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  more  and  more 
stores  will  swing  into  self- 
service  meat  operation  as  re- 
frigeration equipment,  pack- 
aging materials,  and  tech- 
niques are  developed  and  re- 
fined. Many  meat  items  will 
be  prepackaged  for  self-serv- 
ice right  in  the  store. 


One  self-service  case  located  between  con- 
ventional meat  and  fish  cases  helps  lessen 
the  meat  department  bottleneck  at  D'Agos- 
tino   Supermarket,  New  York   City. 
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The  consideration  of  where  to  locate 
the  meat  department  remains  the  same 
whether  the  department  is  to  be  oper- 
ated on  a  self-service  or  clerk  service 
basis.  But  if  a  self-service  department 
is  contemplated,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  physical  aspects  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  department's  lo- 
cation. A  self-service  department  will 
not  require  as  much  space  on  the  sales 
floor  as  a  service  department  because 
cutting  and  packaging  are  usually  done 
of!  the  sales  floor.  But  provision  must 
be  made  for  these  "ofT  the  floor"  cut- 
ting and  packaging  rooms.  In  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation  the  cutting  and  packaging 
rooms  should  be  convenient  to  and 
preferably  adjacent  to  the  self-service 
department  to  simplify  servicing  the 
cases. 

Some  self-service  departments  now 
in  operation  have  the  cutting  and  pack- 
aging rooms  in  the  basement  and  use 
a  dumb-waiter  to  bring  the  packaged 
meats  to  the  sales  floor.  But  the  cur- 
rent trend  .is  to  build  glass-enclosed 
cutting  and  packaging  rooms  directly 
behind  or  adjacent  to  the  self-service 
meat  cases.  The  packaging  and  cutting 

This  floor  plan,  featuring  a  complete  self- 
service  meat  dept.,  was  made  for  30-foot 
Y-B  Market,  owned  by  Yates  Bros.,  Spring- 
field, III.  Layout  provides  for  smooth  pro- 
duction line  travel  of  meats  from  delivery 
door  to  storage  cooler  to  cutting,  wrapping 
room.  Packaged  meats  then  go  through  serv- 
ice window  for  display  in  open  self-service 
cases  on  sales  floor. 
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This  open  self-service  case  adjoins  regular  service  cases  in  Empire  Super  Mkt., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Right  end  of  case  shows  cut-up  chickens  in  cellophane  wrapped 
tills  all  ready  for  self-service.  Other  items  sold  self-service  include  frankfurters, 
bacon,  prepackaged  luncheon  meats.  Case  helps  eliminate  meat  dept.  bottleneck. 

rooms  can  then  be  refrigerated  to  a  low  temperature  while  still  keeping 
the  cutting  and  wrapping  activities  in  plain  view  of  customers.  Enabling 
customers  to  see  the  cutting  and  packaging  operation  in  spotless  rooms, 
carried  on  by  nicely  uniformed  employes  gives  customers  the  feeling 
that  here  is  an  efficient,  sanitary  store  that  gives  good  values. 

A  self-service  meat  department  usually  tends  to  tighten  up  the  meat 
operation,  eliminates  much  of  the  lost  motion  and  inefficiency  of  a  serv- 
ice department,  and  usually  results  in  a  lower  operating  expense  for  the 
department.  The  major  saving,  of  course,  is  in  salaries  and  wages.  In 
a  self-service  department  the  employes  are  able  to  work  to  their  fullest 
capacity  at  specialized  jobs.  Cutters,  for  example,  are  able  to  devote  their 
full  time  to  the  art  of  meat  cutting  unmolested  by  customers  and  with- 
out valuable  time  lost  in  conversation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  employes 
doing  the  packaging,  weighing,  and  pricing. 

One  pioneer  in  self-service  meat  found  that  operating  expenses  in  his 
meat  department  dropped  from  22.2%  to  14.7%  of  sales  after  convert- 
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ing  to  a  complete  self-service  meat  department  operation.  Salaries  and 
wages  dropped  from  10%  to  7%  of  meat  sales,  while  meat  sales  in- 
creased approximately  50%  and  now  account  for  29%  of  total  store 
sales.  The  increased  sales  volume  is  now  handled  in  the  self-service 
department  with  the  same  number  of  employes  formerly  required,  in  the 
service  department. 

Partial  Self -Service  Meat  Departments.  Many  merchants  hesi- 
tate to  rush  into  a  method  of  operation  so  revolutionary  as  a  complete 
self-service  meat  department.  They  prefer  to  wait  until  self-service  meat 
operation  develops  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  until  they  can 
observe  consumer  reaction  in  other  stores  before  launching  into  self- 
service  operation.  But  an  increasing  number  of  merchants. are  installing 
one  or  more  self-service  cases  and  going  into  a  partial  self-service  meat 
operation  to  relieve  the  bottleneck  at  their  service  cases  and  reduce  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  is  a  logical  approach.  A  great  many  meat  items  are 
now  attractively  packaged  by  packers  and  can  easily  be  sold  self-service. 
Bacon,  ham,  dried  beef,  sausages,  and  many  other  items  are  examples  of 


Seafood  can  be  profitable  line  in  many 
stores,  particularly  when  artistically 
displayed.  This  fish  dept.  has  storage 
chest  and  a  work  table  directly  behind 
fish  case  making  dept.  compact  unit. 


Personal  contact  with  customers  at 
meat  dept.  can  be  important  in  self- 
service  stores.  Meat  personnel  who 
really  know  meats,  proper  cooking 
methods,  etc.,  can  prove  valuable  asset. 
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products  that  can  be  sold  self-service  simply  by  pricing  and  displaying 
them  in  self-service  cases.  Other  items  like  cold  cuts  can  easily  be  pack- 
aged right  in  the  store. 

By  using  self-service  cases  in  combination  with  the  conventional  serv- 
ice meat  cases  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  sell  these  readyrpackaged  and 
easily  packaged  items  self-service  and  thus  lessen  the  pressure  at  the 
service  cases  and  reduce  operating  expenses  of  the  department.  An  east- 
ern merchant,  for  example,  located  one  self-service  case  between  a  con- 
ventional service  meat  case  and  a  regular  type  fish  case  so  that  all  meat 
customers  pass  the  self-service  case.  Prepackaged  cold  cuts,  smoked 
meats,  sausages,  and  similar  items  are  displayed  in  the  open  case.  It  was 
soon  found  that  customers  enjoyed  serving  themselves  to  these  items. 
The  meat  men  are  relieved  of  the  work  of  "handing  out"  these  semi- 
perishable  packaged  items.  As  a  consequence  pressure  at  the  service 
cases  is  less  acute,  and  the  meat  men  can  better  concentrate  on  selling 
fresh  meats,  sea  foods,  and  poultry.  Operating  expenses  for  the  depart- 
ment are  correspondingly  lower. 

In  the  face  of  favorable  experience  in  self-service  meats  by  retail  oper- 
ators and  the  more  and  better  refrigeration  equipment  and  packaging 
materials  rapidly  being  developed  by  manufacturers,  a  growing  trend  to 
both  complete  and  partial  self-service  meat  operations  can  be  expected. 
It  may  be  well  to  seriously  consider  this  trend  as  a  future,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate, possibility  when  planning  the  location  of  a  meat  department 
in  a  self-service  store.  (See  Chapter  16  on  self-service  packaging.) 


8. 

Sound  Planning  for  Your 
Baby  Food  Department 


THE  WELL-INFORMED  food  merchant  realizes  that  mothers  of  small  children 
are  among  his  most  valuable  customers.  He  is  aware  that  these  young 
women  not  only  buy  better  food,  but  they  buy  more  food  than  the  average 
customer. 

Obviously  then,  an  aggressive  merchant  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  attract  and  keep  these  customers.  Many  features  undoubtedly  attract 
these  young  women  to  a  particular  store — but  certainly  the  most  effective 
way  to  win  their  trade  is  through  a  properly  planned  baby  food  depart- 
ment where  the  many  varieties  of  fast-selling  baby  foods  are  clearly  and 
abundantly  displayed. 

Self-service  can  do  wonders  for  baby  food  sales,  but  only  if  a  merchant 
recognizes  that  there  are  definite  display  and  maintenance  problems.  The 
major  problems  he  must  deal  with  are  these: 

1.  Baby  food  cans  and  jars  are  necessarily  small — with  relatively  small, 
hard-to-read  labels.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  customers  to  find  the 
many  different  varieties  regularly  used  in  their  homes. 

2.  The  unusually  high  turnover  in  baby  foods  depletes  the  average 
display  very  quickly  which  can  result  in  inadequate  stocks  and  a 
disorderly  department. 

Fortunately,  these  problems  are  not  insurmountable  for  they  can  be 
solved,  first;  by  sound  planning  of  a  department,  and  second;  through 
careful  maintenance. 
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A  properly  planned  baby  food  department  will  attract  and  hold  customers  like  this. 
She  buys  more  and  better  food  than  the  average  customer,  not  only  now  but  for 
many  years  to  come.    In  baby  foods  she  appreciates  complete  stocks  clearly  dis- 
played, and  often  selects  the  store  that  offers  these  advantages. 


In  planning  a  new  self-service  store  or  in  converting  a  service  store  to 
self-service,  the  first  decision  in  so  far  as  baby  foods  are  concerned  is  where 
to  locate  the  department.  Because  of  its  recognized  ability  to  attract 
business,  most  baby  food  departments  are  located  near 'the  store's  entrance 
in  a  prominent  position — either  in  wall  shelving  or  in  a  gondola  with  a 
bold  "Baby  Foods"  marker  topping  the  department. 

Because  women  spend  considerable  time  shopping  for  the  dozens  of 
baby  food  varieties  which  they  regularly  use,  it  is  essential  that  the  de- 
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partment  be  surrounded  by  adequate  aisle  space  so  that  women  will  have 
the  elbow  room  they  need. 

Baby  foods  may  be  displayed  to  good  advantage  either  in  wall  shelving 
or  in  half  or  both  sides  of  a  gondola.  Regardless  of  which  type  of  fixture 
is  chosen,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  shelf  space  be  provided  for  at  least 
all  varieties  in  one  brand  and  preferably  for  two,  three,  or  even  four 
leading  brands.  Each  variety  should  have  a  minimum  shelf  frontage  of 
three  jars  or  cans. 

The  display  position  at  or  near  eye  level  has  a  magic  effect  on  the  sales 
of  any  commodity — but  is  particularly  important  in  baby  foods.  This  is 
true  because  of  the  small  containers  and  the  proportionately  small  labels 
which  customers  must  look  for  and  identify.  The  average  customer  finds 
it  difficult  enough  to  locate  what  she  wants  even  at  eye  level  but  when 
baby  foods  are  displayed  too  low  or  too  high,  the  shopper's  task  is  well 
nigh  impossible.  So,  in  setting  up  the  baby  food  department  be  sure  that 
your  jars  or  cans  rate  the  preferred  position.  This  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  housing  the  larger  packages  of  baby  cereals  in  lower  shelves. 


Regular  gondolas  are  well  suited  to  baby  food  display.    In  fact,  the  majority  of  self- 
service  stores  prefer  them  to  wall  shelving.    One  or  both  sides  can  be  used,  depend- 
ing  on   volume.     Because   of   the    department's    ability    to    attract   customers,    it    is 
located  near  front  entrance  in  Humpty  Dumpty,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Here  is  a  well  conceived  and  carefully  maintained  baby  food  department  in  the 

Star  Market,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   Located  in  wall  shelving,  it  puts  small  baby  food  jars 

and  cans  at  eye  level  for  easy  selection.   Larger  packages  are  in  shelves  above  and 

below.    Notice  the  neat  variety  markers  in  shelf  moulding. 

Another  requirement,  and  this  is  most  important,  is  to  keep  different 
varieties  separated  from  one  another.  This  distinction  should  be  even 
further  highlighted  by  placing  bold  markers  directly  beneath  each  variety 
in  the  shelf  moulding. 

Cardboard  dividers,  for  lack  of  a  better  system,  are  now  extensively 
used  to  keep  varieties  separate.  These  are  moderately  successful  but  only  if 
the  department  is  straightened  out  once  or  twice  daily,  for  as  stocks  run 
down,  these  dividers  fall  over  and  produce  unsightly  displays  confusing 
to  the  shopper. 

A  more  satisfactory  type  of  divider,  particularly  for  stores  with  sub- 
stantial baby  food  sales,  is  the  permanent  divider  made  of  wire  screening, 
wood,  or  metal.  This  allows  quicker  restocking,  greater  display  security, 
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This  unusual,  but  simplified  arrang^nent  has  worked  well  for  many  stores.  Rather 
than  allocate  each  variety  in  each  brand  to  separate  small  compartments,  this  plan 
puts  all  carrot  brands  in  one  large  compartment,  all  spinach  brands  in  another 
large  compartment,  and  so  on.  This,  many  merchants  report,  reduces  shelf  stock- 
ing time  and  effort,  also  makes  it  easier  for  shoppers  to  identify  desired  varieties, 
yet  does  not  discourage  brand  selection. 

and  a  more  orderly  housing  of  baby  foods.  Where  this  type  of  divider  is 
used,  some  stores  build  a  retaining  ledge  on  the  front  of  the  shelf  and  then 
display  baby  foods  in  log-roll  style. 

Simplifying  baby  food  departments  even  further,  some  merchants  have 
adopted  a  plan  which  they  claim  has  reduced  shelf  stocking  time  and 
made  consumer  shopping  simpler  and  easier.  Rather  than  allocate  each 
variety  of  each  brand  to  separate  shelf  niches,  they  use  larger  display 
compartments  and  display  all  brands  of  one  variety  in  that  compartment, 
identifying  the  contents  with  a  larger  and  more  readable  identification 
sign. 

For  example,  instead  of  using  one  small  compartment  for  brand  "A" 
Spinach,  a  second  small  compartment  for  brand  "B"  Spinach,  and  still  a 
third  small  compartment  for  brand  "C"  Spinach,  all  Spinach  brands  are 
displayed  in  one  large  compartment.  Assuming  that  each  brand  offers  15 
varieties,  this  system  reduces  the  number  of  compartments  from  45  to  15 — 
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thus  making  it  easy  for  shoppers  to  identify  their  desired  varieties  without 
discouraging  brand  selection.  Merchants  who  have  adopted  this  arrange- 
ment also  report  that  the  plan  greatly  reduces  restocking  time. 

Baby  food  sales  have  increased  sensationally  since  their  introduction 
in  1932  and  according  to  all  indications  they  will  gain  an  even  wider 
acceptance. 

The  maintenance  of  baby  food  departments  has  always  been  a  difficult 
problem  for  many  self-service  food  stores.  However,  if  regular  effort  is 
given  to  restocking  the  department  and  keeping  varieties  separated  and 
their  display  orderly,  a  high  volume  is  automatically  assured.  Pictures 
and  captions  of  this  chapter  offer  several  ideas  for  your  own  store. 


9. 

How  to  Install  a 
Profitable  Drug  Department 


FOOD  merchants  from  coast  to  coast  are  showing  a  keen  interest  in  adding 
the  right  kind  of  drug  department  or  improving  the  unsatisfactory  line  of 
drugs  many  now  handle. 

This  interest  is  well  founded,  for  experience  has  shown  that  a  properly 
selected,  yet  limited,  line  of  drug  products  can  increase  store  volume  as 
much  as  6%  and  profits  as  much  as  12%  without  appreciably  increasing 
a  store's  overall  operating  expense. 

However,  certain  essentials  must  be  carefully  observed  or  the  self-service 
drug  department  in  a  food  store  cannot  succeed.  Good  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  planning  the  department's  location,  its  appearance,  and  above 
all,  the  products  and  brands  to  be  stocked. 

During  the  past  several  years,  two  distinct  types  of  food-store  drug 
departments  have  developed.  First  is  the  transplanted  drug  store,  complete 
with  pharmacist  and  clerks,  which  has  literally  been  moved  under  the 
roof  of  the  giant  supermarket.  Although  this  type  of  operation  adds  15% 
to  20%  to  such  a  store's  total  volume,  it  has  limited  application.  The 
second  type,  by  far  the  more  practical  for  the  great  mass  of  self-service 
food  stores,  is  the  department  selling  from  about  50  to  perhaps  several 
hundred  fastest  selling  brands  under  a  self-service  arrangement. 

Although  drug  items  can  be  housed  either  in  gondolas  or  shelving 
areas,  it  is  imperative  that  this  merchandise  be  brought  together  into  a 
distinct  department — clearly  separated  from  regular  food  products.  When 
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Health  and  beauty  aids  are  attractively  housed  in  this  custom  built  wall  shelving 

at  Stop  &  Shop,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Smaller  packages  are  displayed  at  eye  level  for 

easy  selection,  with  bulkier  items  below.   Department  is  in  white  with  black  trim — 

set  well  apart  from  regular  food  store  merchandise. 


Wegman's  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  give  the  drug  department  a  preferred  position  near 

checkout  counters.    Operators  of  drug  departments  state  that  such  a  location,  plus 

good  lighting  virtually  eliminate  the  threat  of  theft.    Stocking  only  the  well-known 

brands  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  substantial  volume  and  profits. 
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this  is  done,  shoppers  quickly  be- 
come aware  of  the  department  it- 
self and  are  also  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  merchandise  offered. 
This  can  never  be  achieved  when 
drugs  are  scattered  indiscrimi- 
nately throughout  the  store. 

To  further  emphasize  a  drug  de- 
partment, most  stores  use  a  color 
scheme  in  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  store  (usually 
white  with  one  other  color),  and 
also  highlight  the  department 
through  special  overhead  fluores- 
cent or  neon  lighting.  Because 
small  sizes  are  prevalent  among 
drug  items,  shelf  spacing  must  be 
somewhat  revised.  A  good  ar- 
rangement is  to  have  five  shelves 
in  conventional  self-service  wall 

shelving  area  rather  than  the  usual  three  or  four.  Bulk  merchandise  such 
as  sanitary  napkins  can  be  adequately  displayed  in  the  bottom  shelves,  on 
an  adjoining  platform  and  in  many  cases,  promoted  through  gondola-end 
displays. 

Numerous  studies  show  that  relatively  little  space  is  needed  for 
drug  merchandise.  Two  per  cent  of  a  store's  display  facilities  can  house  a 
moderate  sized  department  consisting  of  perhaps  50  to  75  drug  items. 
When  4%  of  a  store's  display  facilities  are  used,  a  relatively  extensive 
selection  of  drug  products  can  be  handled.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
drug  sales  per  square  foot  of  display  will  often  be  double  and  sometimes 
triple  the  store's  average. 

Those  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  having  only  leading  brands  have 
enjoyed  the  greatest  success.  Up  until  only  a  few  years  ago,  merchants 
who  wanted  to  add  a  drug  line  would  often  request  a  grocery  or  drug 
wholesaler  to  "send  out  a  nice  line  of  drugs."  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
line  sent  out  "was  nice  enough"  in  the  eyes  of  the  wholesaler,  but  cus- 


Specially   constructed    fixture   at   end 

of   gondola    is    another   good   display 

method.    This  is  a  Stop  &  Shop  drug 

dept.  in  suburban  Boston,  Mass. 
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tomers  were  not  interested.  The  result  was  that  many  such  ill-conceived 
departments  would  be  thrown  out  after  a  few  months  with  the  observa- 
tion "drugs  don't  belong  in  food  stores." 

But  now,  food  merchants  have  come  to  exercise  better  judgment  in 
selection  of  product  groups  and  brands  within  each  group.  They  now 
operate  on  the  basis  that  in  drug  merchandising  as  in  food  merchandising, 
consumer  preference  is  all-important. 

There  is  no  need  to  guess  blindly  on  what  products  to  sell.  Here  is  a 


This  carefully  planned  dept.  in  Kroger  store,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  is  well  adapted  to 
most  self-service  stores.   It  houses  ab.out  75  fastest-selling  brands  in  special  shelving 
finished  in  green  and  white.    Strong  concealed  fluorescents  highlight  the  depart- 
ment and  distinguish  drugs  from  other  products. 
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good  list  that  represents   the  bulk  of  fast-selling  consumer   accepted 
merchandise. 

Shave  Cream  (Brushless  &  Lather)     Baby  Oil  &  Powder 

Razor  Blades  Hair  Tonics 

Laxatives  Deodorants 

Hand  Lotions  Shampoo 

Chest  Rubs  Talcum  Powder 

Nose  Drops  Face  Powder 

Headache  Remedies  Sanitary  Napkins 
Dentifrices  (Paste  &  Powder) 

l*he  above  list  is  valuable  only  if  the  right  brands  in  each  group  are 
selected  for  sales  research  indicates  that  from  75%  to  85%  of  all  sales  in  a 
product  group  are  usually  accounted  for  by  the  four  or  five  leading  brands. 
The  food  merchant  must  concentrate  on  these  fast-selling  brands  and 
ignore  the  dozens  of  less  important  brands  if  he  is  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  and  profits.  There  is  no  single  brand  list  which  can  be  recommended 
for  all  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  merely  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  a  carefully  selected  department,  here  is  a  list  of  brands 
selected  by  a  well-known  group  of  stores  after  many  years  of  product 
and  brand  sales  testing,  even  though  brands  and  varieties  may  need  ad- 
justment for  your  area. 

Laxatives  and  "Seltzers":  Face  Creams: 

Sal  Hepatica      Bromo-Seltzer  Woodbury's     Noxzema 

Alka-Seltzer       Ex-Lax  Hinds  Pacquin's 

Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  Shampoos : 

Hand  Lotions :  Drene     Kreml 

Campana      Jergens  Fitch       Conti 

Trushay       Hinds  Headache  Remedies: 

Surgical  Supplies:  Anacin      Bayer  Aspirin 
Johnson  &  Johnson  Band  Aids  St  J°sePh  AsPirin 

Red  Cross  Gauze  and  Bandages  Deodorants : 

.Sanette  Adhesive  Plaster  Arrid      Mum 
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Cold  and  Cough  Remedies: 

Vicks  Vapo-Rub       Mentholatum 
Musterole  Piso's 

Minit  Rub  Rem 

Bengue  Pinex 

Dentifrices : 

Paste .  Powder 


Colgate 
Kolynos 
Pepsodent 
Squibbs 


Colgate 
Pepsodent 
Dr.  Lyons 
Liquid 
Teel 


Sanitary  Napkins: 

Kotex  Co-ets 

Modess          Sanapak 
Tampax 


Shaving  Creams: 

Burma  Shave         Barbasol 
Mennen's  Williams 

Baby  and  Dusting  Powders 

Mennen's  Z.  B.  T. 

Cashmere  Bouquet 

Hair  Tonics: 

Jeris  Kreml 

Wildroot  Vaseline 

Special  Baby  Foods: 

Pablum  Similac 

Pabena  S.  M.  A. 

Miscellaneous : 

Unguentine  Vaseline 

Sloan's  Liniment   Protek 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 


Drug  products  may  also  be  housed  in  gondolas.  Alber's,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  uses  both 

sides  of  this  standard  fixture,  specially  finished  in  white  with  darker  trim  for  its 

department.    End  display  offers  weekly  specials. 
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Drug  products  are  combined  with  candy,  gum,  and  tobacco  in   this   center   island 

department  in  the  Handy  Andy  Store,  San  Antonio,  Texas.    Customers  make  their 

own   drug  selections   from   open  display,   hand   purchases   to    the   clerk    in   charge. 

Gum,  candy  and  tobacco  are  housed  in  glass  cases. 
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Floor  plan  of  the  Handy  Andy  drug,  candy,  gum,  and  tobacco  department.  This  is 
an  island  arrangement  and  is  accessible  from  all  sides.  Note  the  large  amount  of 
floor  space  surrounding  the  dept.  See  next  page  for  detailed  drawing  of  counter. 


HOW  TO  INSTALL  A  PROFITABLE  DRUG  DEPT. 

The  subject  of  pilferage  always 
arises  in  a  discussion  of  drug  de- 
partments in  food  stores.  There  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  overestimate 
the  amount  of  pilferage.  Accord- 
ing to  a  prominent  sales  analyst,  a 
self-service  drug  department  will 
aggravate  the  pilferage  problem 
where  such  a  problem  exists.  How- 
ever, if  a  store's  clientele  is  average, 
pilferage  will  seldom  exceed  3% 
or  4%  of  retail  sales. 
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Drug  fixture  provides  ample  space  for 
storage  and  self-service  display.  See 
photo  of  counter  on  preceding  page. 


This  loss  cannot  be  considered 
too  serious  in  view  of  the  high 
markups  allowed.  If  drug  mer- 
chandise is  bought  from  a 
drug  or  grocery  wholesaler, 

the  food  store  margin  will  approximate  30%.  On  products  sold  directly 
to  food  stores,  the  margin  is  close  to  35%.  However,  most  stores  discourage 
pilferage  as  much  as  possible  by  locating  the  drug  department  within 
easy  view  of  checkers  or  other  store  employes.  Bright  lighting  of  the 
department  is  a  further  deterrent  to  theft. 

Today  the  chances  for  success  in  drug  department  operation  are  much 
greater  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Leading  brands  have  become  more 
readily  available  and  merchants  can  also  profit  from  the  experience  gained 
in  stores  where  this  phase  of  retailing  was  pioneered.  The  principles  of 
profitable  drug  department  operation  are  now  known  and  the  intelligent 
merchant  will  take  full  advantage  of  them. 

The  illustrations  in  this  chapter  ofTer  sound  ideas  as  to  appearance  of 
the  department  and  location  within  the  store.  One  or  more  of  these  well- 
conceived  departments  may  fit  the  requirements  of  your  own  store. 


10. 

Alcoholic  Beverage 
Departments 


BEER,  wines,  and  distilled  spirits  are  closely  and  naturally  related  to  foods. 
They  are  accepted  today  in  most  homes  as  mealtime  or  social  beverages 
and  also  used  extensively  as  cooking  ingredients. 

This  wide  acceptance  by  the  public,  coupled  with  high  expenditures 
for  alcoholic  beverages  (consumption  has  averaged  from  $25  to  $50  per 
person  per  year  since  repeal  of  prohibition)  makes  beer,  wine,  and  dis- 
tilled spirits  unusually  attractive  lines  for  food  stores. 

But  not  all  stores  are  permitted  to  handle  these  lines.  State,  county, 
and  city  laws  often  limit  and  sometimes  entirely  prohibit  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  food  stores.  Some  stores  may  sell  beer  only,  others 
beer  and  wine,  and  some  are  permitted  to  handle  these  plus  a  complete 
liquor  line.  Therefore,  each  group  will  be  discussed  individually  in  this 
chapter. 

More  stores  are  permitted  the  sale  of  beer  than  any  other  alcoholic 
beverage.  Fortunately,  the  handling  of  beer  in  a  modern  self-service  store 
presents  no  great  problem.  It  may  be  displayed  with  good  sales  results 
either  in  gondola  or  wall  shelving.  However,  the  important  factor  in  beer 
display  is  to  provide  it  adequate  space,  for  this  line  can  very  easily  account 
for  as  much  as  5%  or  more  of  a  store's  annual  volume.  To  achieve  this 
sort  of  sales  record,  display  must  be  allotted  to  beer  according  to  the 
season.  Summer  is  naturally  the  time  of  peak  sales  and  requires  a  display 
twice,  even  three  times  as  great  as  that  given  to  beer  in  midwinter.  Hot 
weather  beer  sales  often  approach  10%  of  a  store's  sales,  whereas  in  winter, 
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beer  sales  may  dip  below  3%.  It  must  be  displayed  accordingly. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  where  in  the  store  beer  must  be 
displayed.  Many  stores  locate  the  department  in  the  front,  others  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  area,  and  still  others  at  the  rear  of  the  store.  But  most 
merchants  agree  that  beer  should  be  displayed  adjacent  to  related  party 
foods,  such  as  potato  chips,  cocktail  snacks,  pop  corn,  and  other  entertain- 
ment foods.  Related  displays  of  beer  and  party  foods  on  gondola-ends 
invariably  bring  greater  sales  for  both  products. 

Stores  with  peak  beer  volume  have  usually  developed  a  large  "case" 
business.  Many  such  stores  set  aside  an  area  in  the  back  room  close  to  the 
back  door  where  cases  may  be  easily  moved  to  customers'  cars,  thereby 
avoiding  the  movement  of  heavy,  bulky  cases  through  checkout  counters. 
Self-service  stores  with  delivery  have  a  decided  advantage  in  gaining  high 
beer  volume,  for  nearly  any  customer  prefers  delivered  to  carry-home 
beer.  This  volume  can  also  be  handled  exclusively  through  the  back  room 
and  special  floor  space  should  be  allowed  for  stocking  full  cases  as  well  as 
returned  empty  cases. 


During  peak  beer  season,  regular  dis- 
play should  be  supplemented  by  end 
of  gondola  promotion.  Good  related 
items  are  popcorn,  potato  chips,  and 
party  snacks. 


Stores  with  high  beer  volume  usually 
develop  sales  by  the  case.  These  stores 
often  reserve  floor  space  in  back  for 
beer  providing  easy  transfer  to  autos. 
Note  location  of  door. 
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Wine  gets  prominent  position  up  front  in  Tom's  Quality  Market,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Occupying  front  half  of  this  gondola,  wine  sellg  at  rate  of  $1,500  monthly  from 

this  well-stocked  department.  Most  stores  price-mark  bottles  individually. 


Most  self-service  stores  house  wine  in  one  or  both  sides  of  regular  gondola.  This 
department  in  Felker's  Market,  Toledo,  Ohio  is  prominently  located  in  front  of  the 
store.  Shelving  at  gondola  end  enables  store  to  display  corked  wines  lying  down. 
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Distilled  spirits,  because  of  their  high  value,  are  always  sold  through  counter  service. 

This  smart  department  in  Milgram's  Supermarket,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  is  in  the  front 

lobby,  allowing  customers  to  make  quick  purchases  without  going  through  checkout 

lanes.   Note  counter  cut-outs  for  special  displays. 

Wines,  like  beer,  may  be  displayed  in  the  regular  gondola  or  wall  shelv- 
ing of  a  self-service  store.  Bottles  fit  into  the  conventional  spacing  between 
shelves  very  nicely,  so  that  special  fixtures  are  not  necessary.  However,  it  is 
advisable  to  set  wines  oft  by  themselves  in  a  distinct  department  if  pos- 
sible. A  half,  or  an  entire  gondola  provides  excellent  departmental  treat- 
ment with  sufficient  capacity  to  display  the  popular  types  and  brands  of 
wine.  The  gondola-end  platform  can  always  be  used  to  feature  wines 
especially  suited  to  seasons  and  holidays.  Because  it  is  unwise  to  stack 
wine,  special  shelves  on  the  end  of  the  wine  gondola  should  be  attached. 
Which  wines  should  be  displayed  upright  and  which  lying  down  ?  There's 
a  very  simple  rule  for  this.  All  capped  bottles  may  be  upright  and  all 
corked  bottles  should  be  on  their  sides. 

Many  merchants  have  found  that  a  wine  display  near  the  meat  depart- 
ment produces  highest  sales,  since  wines  are  often  bought  to  complement 
the  meat  course  for  holiday  or  special  occasion  meals.  Spot  displays  of 
wine  on  the  top  of  the  meat  counter,  recommending  which  types  to  use 
with  meat,  fowl,  and  fish  courses  invariably  stimulate  sales.  Dollar  volume 
in  wines  is  usually  not  equal  to  that  of  beer,  but  a  high  margin  and  small 
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Specially  designed  wall  shelving  gives  customers  an  impression  of  careful  handling 

and  fine  quality  in  Rosen  Bros,  self-service  wine  department  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Capped  wines  are  displayed  upright  in  upper  shelves  and  corked  wines  on  lower 

shelves  are  tilted  just  enough  to  keep  corks  saturated. 


amount  of  handling  make  wine  of  great  importance  on  a  profit  basis. 
When  properly  promoted  and  displayed,  wine  can  contribute  3%  to  4% 
and  often  more  of  a  store's  total  sales. 

Some  communities  restrict  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  in  food  stores,  but 
merchants  who  are  permitted  to  ofTer  a  complete  line  have  usually 
achieved  phenomenal  sales  and  profits.  Distilled  spirits,  because  of  their 
high  value,  are  always  sold  through  counter  service  and  such  stores 
usually  handle  wines  in  the  same  manner.  Obviously,  a  special  counter  or 
counters  must  be  built  to  handle  distilled  spirits  and  at  least  one  employe 
must  be  in  attendance.  Some  stores  with  complete  departments  have 
chosen  to  locate  the  department  in  the  front  lobby,  where  selections  may 
be  made  and  paid  for  without  entering  the  food  store  itself. 

Others  locate  the  liquor  department  along  a  wall  or  occupy  one  corner, 
where  payment  is  made  for  purchases,  which  are  then  marked  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  items  which  must  be  paid  for  at  the  checkout 
counter.  Some  states  allow  food  stores  to  operate  liquor  departments  on  the 
condition  that  they  are  located  outside  of  the  regular  store  area.  In  this 
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Alcoholic  beverage  department  is  located  in  left  rear  corner  of  Louis  Somer  Store, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Wine  and  distilled  liquors  are  housed  in  shelving  behind  counter  and 
are  paid  for  in  dept.  Beer  is  housed  in  gondola  and  goes  through  regular  checkout. 


Gondola  with  flat  shelves  displays  wine  well  in  the  giant  Andrew  Williams  Market, 

San  Lorenzo,  Calif.   This  self-service  wine  display  is  just  one  part  of  the  alcoholic 

beverage  dept.  Distilled  spirits  are  sold  clerk  service  at  right. 
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case,  the  department  actually  becomes  a  store  in  itself — adjacent  to  the 
food  store. 

Under  normal  tax  conditions,  sales  in  distilled  liquors  should  account 
for  at  least  10%  of  a  store's  total  volume  and  in  many  cases  can  be  built 
to  double  that  percentage. 

Before  adding  one  or  more  alcoholic  beverage  lines,  a  merchant  must 
determine  whether  sales  will  justify  payments  required  for  various  licenses 
and  permits.  In  considering  this  question,  total  cost  of  licenses  must  first 
be  determined.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  estimate  that  beer,  if  properly  displayed 
and  promoted,  will  represent  at  least  5%  of  your  present  volume;  wine 
sales  at  least  3%  of  your  volume;  and  distilled  spirits  at  least  10%. 
Gross  margin  on  beer  will  approximate  25%,  on  wine  33%,  and  on 
distilled  spirits  about  25%. 

Analyze  your  expected  sales  and  profits,  subtract  your  license  costs 
and  in  the  case  of  a  complete  department,  subtract  the  costs  of  a  sales- 
person and  special  fixture  expense.  You  can  then  make  your  own  decision 
on  whether  your  store  should  handle  beer,  wine,  or  liquor,  or  any  com- 
bination of  them. 


11. 


Housing  Specialty  Products 


IF  ALL  the  products  in  a  food  store  were  packaged  in  easy-to-stack  shapes 
and  sizes,  if  all  were  free  from  the  ravages  of  shrinkage  and  perish- 
ability, and  if  all  were  immune  to  pilferage,  the  arrangement  of  a  self- 
service  food  store  would  be  an  extremely  simple  matter. 

But  the  wide  diversity  in  the  nature,  sizes,  and  shapes  of  food-store 
products  and  the  limited  application  of  self-service  to  some  of  them 
frequently  present  problems  in  how  to  house  and  merchandise  certain 
commodities. 

There  is  no  ready  answer  to  every  single  problem  that  arises.  Fre- 
quently there  are  several  ways  of  meeting  a  certain  situation,  and  a 
merchant  must  select  the  method  which  best  suits  his  own  store  and  its 
characteristics. 

Fortunately,  the  problems  inherent  in  housing  and  merchandising 
specialty  products  have  become  less  critical  as  self-service  has  spread 
throughout  the  nation.  Various  ideas  and  methods  have  undergone 
practical  and  extensive  testing  and  the  most  efficient  of  these  methods 
have  come  out  of  the  "proving  ground."  Consequently,  the  alert  merchant 
can  now  do  justice  to  his  specialty  products  by  seeing  to  it  that  he  is  well 
informed  in  the  various  methods  that  have  proved  successful  for  other 
food  stores. 

However,  there  is  one  principle  that  does  apply  to  nearly  every  class 
of  specialty  product.  That  is  the  principle  of  departmentization.  The 
practice  of  segregating  different  classes  of  merchandise  has  been  growing 
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END  VIEW 


SIDE  VIEW 


Fig.  1.  Three-tier  fixture  for  bread  and  sweet  goods  is  placed  near  the  entrance 

in  the  Knox  Court  Super  Market,  Denver,  Colo.    The  display  of  higher  margin 

packaged  merchandise  with  bread,  a  "demand  item"  is  a  good  policy.    First  and 

second  tiers  are  used  for  bread,  and  the  top  devoted  to  sweet  goods. 
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for  many  years.  It  is  a  sound  practice  because  self-service  requires  that  the 
customer  find  various  products  with  little  assistance  from  store  personnel. 
Clearly  defined  departments  enable  her,  first,  to  locate  the  general  com- 
modity group  she  is  seeking;  second,  they  spread  before  her  the  many 
types  and  brands  within  the  group  for  her  unhurried  selection. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  several  time-proven  methods 
for  each  of  the  specialty  groups.  These  plans  may  vary  one  from  another, 
but  each  has  particular  application  to  general  types  of  food  stores. 
Pictures  again  illustrate  the  methods  used  by  outstanding  food  merchants 
and  store  designers  to  overcome  the  housing  and  merchandising  prob- 
lems that  sometimes  exist  in  specialty  products. 

Baked  Goods.  Bread,  cookies,  crackers,  sweet  goods,  cakes,  pies, 
and  doughnuts  usually  comprise  the  baked  goods  line  of  a  well  stocked 
food  store. 

This  important  group  of  products,  as  every  merchant  knows,  brings 
in  a  substantial  part  of  his  volume  at  a  very  satisfactory  margin.  Of 
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Fig.  2.      This  baked  goods   fixture  in  Grand  Union,  Long   Island.   N.   Y.    is   well 

adapted  for  use  in  many  self-service  stores.    It  displays  a  relatively  large  quantity 

of  merchandise  and  is  accessible  from  all  sides.    See  pictures  on  next  page. 
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This  side  of  the  Grand  Union   fixture  has  5   shelves  and   is  used   to  display   the 

more    fragile    items,    such    as    doughnuts,    frosted    breakfast    rings,    coffee    cakes, 

sweet  rolls  and  other  delicacies.   These  items  are  not  stacked. 


The  other  side  of  the  fixture  is  for  display  of  bread,  which  can  be  stacked  two 

or  three  high  without  damaging.    The  end  of  the  fixture  can  be  used  for  display 

of  bread  or  so-called  sweet  goods.    Detailed  drawing  on  preceding  page. 


Fig.  3.   This  unusual,  yet  excellent  fixture  in  Kroger  store,  Toledo,  Ohio  provides 

neat,  flat  display  of  baked  goods  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  them  in  first-class 

condition.    Notice  that  care  is  taken  to  stack   bread  only  three   high  to   prevent 

crushing.    Sweet  goods  are  not  stacked.    Surplus  merchandise  is  kept  below. 

equal  importance  is  the  frequency  with  which  baked  goods,  particularly 
bread,  is  purchased,  thus  making  the  line  an  effective  traffic  builder  for 
the  store.  Because  of  these  factors  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  importance 
of  proper  display  and  department  location. 

In  planning  the  baked  goods  department,  two  cardinal  principles 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  The  department  must  display  the  full  line  in  the  most  inviting 
manner  possible. 

2.  The  display  fixtures  must  be  designed  so  that  this  relatively  delicate 
merchandise  will  not  be  crushed  or  mutilated.  The  fixtures  must 
help  to  maintain  baked  goods  in  first-class  condition — must  glorify 
the  products,  so  many  of  which  are  bought  on  impulse. 
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This  attractive  rounded  fix- 
ture is  used  in  Handy  Andy 
store,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It 
is  an  island  unit  and  houses 
only  specialties,  no  bread.  It 
adjoins  a  similar,  but  larger 
baked  goods  fixture. 
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Moderate  sized  and  large  stores  have  found  doughnut  depts.  a  profitable  addition. 

Experts  estimate  that  store  should  have  weekly  volume   of   $2,500   or   more  to 

achieve  doughnut  sales  high  enough  to  pay  for  equipment.    This  is  department  in 

Columbia  Mkt.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Although  many  baked  goods  department  locations  have  been  tried 
over  the  years,  most  self-service  stores  now  agree  that  the  best  location 
is  near  the  front  of  the  store.  Bread  appears  very  often  on  written  or 
mental  shopping  lists  and  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  this  "demand" 
item  upon  entering  the  store  quickly  relieves  the  shopper's  mind  and 
leaves  her  in  a  mood  more  receptive  to  the  so-called  impulse  items. 

Baked  goods  can  be  displayed  in  either  wall  shelving  or  center  floor 
fixtures,  but  the  latter  is  almost  invariably  preferred  because  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  center  floor  arrangement  brings  higher  sales. 
Such  a  fixture  offers  many-sided  display  and  exposes  the  merchandise, 
to  shoppers  as  they  enter  and  again  as  they  leave. 

The  universal  demand  for  bread  makes  it  a  powerful  magnet  which 
should  be  used  to  lead  shoppers  to  the  higher  profit  baked  goods,  such 
as  packaged  sweet  goods,  cakes,  and  doughnuts.  Many  stores  achieve 
the  proper  sales  balance  between  bread  and  these  relatively  perishable 
items  by  displaying  them  together  in  the  same  fixture  or  department. 
Packaged  crackers  and  cookies,  less  perishable  and  more  resistant  to 
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Stores  handling  fresh,  unwrapped  baked  goods  require  showcases  and  clerk  service. 

This  type  of  department  is  becoming  increasingly  popular   among   larger  stores, 

where  traffic  is  great  enough  to  justify  extra  operating  costs.    Big  Chain,   Shreve- 

port,  La.,  states  dept.  is  effective  traffic  builder. 

crushing,  are  often  displayed  in  regular  gondolas  or  wall  shelving. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  fixtures  that  can  be  used  to  provide  in- 
viting display  of  bread,  sweet  goods,  cakes,  doughnuts,  and  pies.  One  is 
the  multi-tier  fixture  providing  ample  display  space  for  bread  and 
enough  space  for  housing  each  variety  of  sweet  goods,  cakes,  pies,  and 
doughnuts  in  a  neat,  careful  fashion.  Figures  i  and  2  illustrate  this  method. 

A  second  basic  type  is  the  relatively  low  fixture  on  which  all  of  these 
products  are  displayed  on  a  single  flat  surface,  with  the  surplus  kept  on 
down-slanted  shelves  below.  See  Fig.  3. 

Regardless  of  which  fixture  is  used,  the  mistake  of  piling  up  this  delicate 
merchandise  should  be  avoided.  Shoppers  appreciate  careful  handling 
of  these  products  and  rightly  resent  crushed  items  with  frosting  on  the 
cellophane  instead  of  the  baked  goods.  It  pays  to  service  the  display 
frequently  rather  than  to  try  to  save  time  by  indiscriminate  stacking. 
The  same  no-squash  treatment  should  be  given  to  bread,  but  because  of 
its  less  delicate  nature,  it  can  be  stacked  three-high  without  damage. 
Higher  stacking  results  in  crushed  bread  and  lower  sales. 
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While  a  few  stores  house  packaged  crackers  and  cookies  in  the  fixture 
along  with  bread,  cake,  sweet  goods,  pies,  and  doughnuts,  the  majority 
of  self-service  stores  prefer  to  place  crackers  and  cookies  in  regular  shelf 
or  gondola  because  their  sturdier  packaging  and  less  perishable  nature 
make  them  easily  adaptable  to  this  conventional  display  method.  Then, 
too,  there  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  packaged  crackers  and  cookies  that 
very  often  there  simply  is  no  space  for  these  products  on  the  fixture 
that  displays  bread,  cakes,  pies,  doughnuts,  and  sweet  goods.  Use  of 
gondola  or  shelving  gives  crackers  and  cookies  the  display  space  they 
deserve  and  require. 

The  doughnut  machine  that  enables  a  store  to  bake  fresh  doughnuts 
on  the  premises  has  proved  very  successful  for  moderate  sized  and  large 
stores.  It  has  been  estimated  by  baked  goods  experts  that  a  store  should 
have  a  weekly  volume  of  about  $2,500  to  $3,000  or  more  in  order  to 
achieve  a  doughnut  sales  figure  high  enough  to  justify  the  cost  of  this 
special  equipment. 

Stores  featuring  fresh  unwrapped  bakery  products  naturally  require 
one  or  more  showcases.  Such  stores  frequently  locate  the  department 
near  the  front  of  the  store  for  advertising  purposes,  but  it  can  be  located 
elsewhere  like  a  side-wall  or  floor  island  unit.  Fresh,  unwrapped  baked 
goods  departments  have  been  expanding  rapidly  among  the  larger  type 
of  self-service  stores  and  seem  destined  to  become  more  popular.  These 
departments  can  be  supplied  in  several  ways.  One  way  is  to  do  the  bak- 
ing on  the  store  premises,  which  usually  requires  exceptionally  high  sales 
to  justify  personnel  expense.  A  second  way  is  to  turn  the  management 
of  the  department  over  to  a  local  bakery  on  a  concession  basis,  and  a  third 
method  is  to  make  an  arrangement  for  a  local  bakery  to  supply  mer- 
chandise but  to  have  no  part  in  the  operation  of  the  department. 

Candy,  Gum,  Cigarettes,  and  Tobacco.  Susceptibility  to  pilfer- 
age is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  location  of  candy, 
gum,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco  in  self-service  stores. 

Many  stores,  therefore,  sell  these  products  through  clerk  service.  Mod- 
erate and  small  sized  self-service  stores  usually  stock  them  in  the  back 
bar,  or  in  a  special  rack  in  front  of  or  near  the  checkout  counter.  (See 
Chapter  12  for  drawings.)  Largers  stores  often  handle  these  items  in  clerk 
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To  eliminate  pilferage,  Egger's  Lincoln,  Neb.  sells  candy,  gum  and  cigarettes  at 

checkstand   through   clerk   service.    Good   plan   is   to   supplement   these   sales    by 

locating  self-service  displays  within  easy  view  of  checkers. 


Separate  department  for  gum,   packaged   and   bulk   candy   is   operated    by   clerk 
service  at  Hewitt's,  Nashville,  Tenn.     Many   stores   house  candy,   gum,   and   ciga- 
rettes in  other  clerk  service  departments,  such  as  dairy  and  bakery. 
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Clever  rack  puts  cigarettes  on  a  self- 
service  basis  at  Buxbaum's,  Newton, 
Mass.  Sales  doubled  when  this  method 
replaced  behind-the-counter  sales  sys- 
tem formerly  used. 


Recognizing  that  checkout  zone  is 
most  valuable  sales  area  for  small, 
low  priced  items,  Seessel's,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  uses  this  special  self-service  rack 
for  candies  with  good  results. 


service  departments  located  in  other  parts  of  the  store,  such  as  dairy  or 
bakery  departments. 

While  these  behind-the-counter  sales  methods  have  proved  practical  and 
have  almost  entirely  eliminated  pilferage,  they  do  have  the  obvious  fault 
of  restricting  sales.  Realizing  this  fault,  and  at  the  same  time  recogniz- 
ing that  the  general  checkout  zone  is  the  most  valuable  sales  area  for 
small,  low-priced  merchandise,  many  merchants  have  developed  special 
display  arrangements.  Most  common  among  these  is  a  special  rack  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  checkstand  for  the  display  of  candy  and  gum. 
This  makes  the  merchandise  available  for  self-service  as  customers  wait 
their  checkout  turn.  The  proximity  of  employes  and  other  customers 
keeps  theft  at  a  negligible  minimum. 

Other  stores  have  installed  special  counters,  which  are  actually  exten- 
sions of  the  checkout  counter  running  into  the  sales  area  of  the  store.  It 
not  only  makes  a  well-defined  aisle  to  the  checkstand,  but  it  provides 
space  for  a  lengthy  display  of  candy,  gum,  and  other  impulse  mer- 
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chandise  which  every  customer  must  pass  before  leaving  the  store.  Of 
course,  only  the  roomy  store  will  have  the  space  necessary  for  such  an 
arrangement. 

Cigarettes,  one  of  the  biggest  volume  items  in  a  well  run  self-service 
store,  can  and  should  be  sold  in  two  ways.  They  should  be  sold  by  the 
individual  package  and  also  by  the  carton.  Carton  displays  bring  ex- 
tremely high  cigarette  volume,  and  the  size  of  the  carton  nearly  elimi- 
nates any  chance  for  theft. 

The  old  rule  demanding  that  all  candy,  gum,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 
be  sold  from  behind  the  counter  has  undergone  change.  A  large  per- 
centage should  continue  to  be  sold  in  this  manner,  but  self-service  dis- 
plays of  these  items  in  the  checkout  area,  under  the  nose  of  checkers, 
have  now  been  tested  and  proved  to  be  practical,  sales-producing  addi- 
tions to  the  clerk  service  methods. 

Dairy  Products.  If  a  food  merchant  is  to  achieve  maximum  sales 
volume  in  dairy  products  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  he  must  observe  these 
two  important  principles: 

1.  Display  all  dairy  products  in  a  single  department. 

2.  Install  refrigerated,  self-service  display  equipment. 

Before  planning  for  the  departmentization  of  dairy  products,  it  is  well 
to  list  the  commodities  commonly  classified  under  this  heading.  They 
are  milk,  cream,  commercially  packaged  cheese,  store  packaged  cheese, 
eggs,  butter,  lard,  and  margarine.  These  commodities  usually  represent 
10%  to  15%  of  total  store  volume. 

Dairy  products  have  received  great  benefit  in  terms  of  increased  sales 
and  reduced  spoilage  with  the  application  of  self-service.  Refrigerated, 
self-service  equipment  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  improve- 
ment. It  was  only  a  relatively  short  time  ago  that  dairy  products  were 
displayed  in  inaccessible  fashion  in  walk-in  coolers,  enclosed  meat  cases, 
shelving,  gondolas,  and  other  scattered  parts  of  the  store.  This  housing 
treatment  naturally  retarded  sales  and  failed  to  impress  customers  with 
either  the  extent  or  variety  of  dairy  products  a  store  might  have  to  offer. 

But  today's  food  merchant  can  assure  his  store  a  good  volume  and 
profit  in  dairy  products  by  installing  one  or  more  of  the  three  basic  types 


Many    stores    combine    two    different    types    of    refrigerated    cases    to    form    dairy 

department.     The    open    case    houses    cheese,    eggs,    lard,    and    margarine — sliding 

door  case  houses  milk,  cream,  and  butter  at  Hinky  Dinky,  Omaha,  Neb. 

of  equipment.  The  first  type  is  the  reach-in  wall  case  from  which  cus- 
tomers may  serve  themselves  merely  by  opening  the  glass  doors.  The 
second  type  is  the  center  floor  reach-in  case,  and  the  third  type  is  the 
completely  open  case  that  requires  a  wall  location.  All  are  in  wide  use 
among  self-service  stores. 

Moderate  sized,  or  small  stores  usually  require  only  one  case  and  any 
type  is  highly  satisfactory.  However,  larger  stores  frequently  demand 
greater  display  area  than  is  provided  by  a  single  case.  When  this  is  true, 
the  store  can  select  any  type  or  may  wish  to  have  different  types  of 
equipment.  Many  such  stores  place  the  two  wall  types  side  by  side  and 
use  the  reach-in  door  case  for  the  more  perishable  products,  such  as 
milk,  cream,  and  butter.  The  open  case  is  often  used  for  cheese,  eggs, 
lard,  and  margarine,  which  are  less  subject  to  perishability. 

Ill 
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Refrigerated  case  with  sliding  or  swinging  doors  is  usually  adequate  for  display 
of  all   dairy   products   in   medium-sized    store.     Here   the   dairy    department    is    en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  fixture  at  left  for  packaged  cheese  and   eggs. 


These  open,  refrigerated  cases  combine  to  make  this  highly  attractive  dairy  dept. 

at  Humpty  Dumpty,   Oklahoma   City,   Okla.    The   store   cuts,   weighs,   prices   and 

then  prepackages  much  of  the  cheese  sold. 
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Very  large  stores  can  give  perishable  dairy  products  proper  rotation  by  stocking 

department  from  the  rear.    The   entire  area  behind  the  cases   is  refrigerated   in 

this  new  Andrew  Williams  store,  San  Lorenzo,  Calif. 
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Triple-decked,   refrigerated   case   houses   milk,   butter,   margarine,    lard,    eggs,   and 

cheese  at  Ream's,  Wilmington,  Del.  Display  of  all  these  dairy  products  in  separate, 

refrigerated  dept.  brings  peak  sales,  keeps  shrinkage  low. 

A  high  percentage  of  cheese  comes  to  the  store  in  packaged  form, 
requiring  no  special'  cutting  and  packaging  to  fit  into  self-service  oper- 
ation. However,  many  stores  carry  considerable  stocks  of  bulk  cheeses. 
To  eliminate  cutting  and  wrapping  for  individual  customers,  bulk  cheese 
can  be  pre-cut,  weighed,  priced,  and  wrapped,  then  put  on  display  in 
the  self-service  department.  For  detailed  information  on  this  subject, 
see  Chapter  16. 

Ice  cream,  although  commonly  classified  under  dairy  products,  can- 
not be  housed  and  sold  from  a  regular,  refrigerated  dairy  case  because 
of  lower  temperature  requirements.  Consequently,  ice  cream  is  either 
housed  in  a  special  ice  cream  cabinet  or  combined  with  frozen  foods  and 
sold  from  frozen  food  cases. 

Advances  in  packaging  have  done  much  to  speed  self-service  in  dairy 
products,  bringing  advantages  to  stores  and  customers  alike.  When  a 
merchant  installs  the  proper  refrigerated  equipment  and  displays  his  full 
dairy  line  within  a  single  department,  he  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  his  store  a  profitable  and  large  volume  in  these  commodities. 
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Delicatessen.  Delicatessen  items  can  be  handled  in  several  different 
ways  in  a  self-service  store.  The  method  used  to  house  and  merchandise 
this  classification  is  usually  determined  by  the  size  of  the  store  and  the 
extent  of  the  delicatessen  line. 

If  only  a  limited  line  is  to  be  handled,  virtually  all  of  the  common 
items  can  be  housed  and  merchandised  in  the  meat  and  dairy  depart- 
ments. For  example,  luncheon  meats,  smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  fish 
can  be  sold  from  conventional  meat  case,  or  can  be  housed  in  a  self- 
service  meat  case.  Commercially  packaged  and  store-wrapped  cheeses 
can  be  housed  in  the  dairy  department.  The  merchant  who  confines 
himself  to  these  basic  delicatessen  items  can  easily  fit  them  into  his  reg- 
ular display  facilities  without  establishing  a  separate  delicatessen  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  merchants  see  in  the  delicatessen  line  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  offer  customers  many  food  specialties  not  gen- 
erally available  in  competing  stores.  They  see  an  opportunity  to  build 
a  valuable  reputation  and  at  the  same  time  gain  substantial  added  dollar 
volume  at  handsome  margins. 

Stores  located  in  large  city  apartment  house  neighborhoods  where 
women  do  a  minimum  of  cooking  have  a  natural  market  for  the  many 
precooked  and  other  ready-to-eat  foods.  Large  stores  in  smaller  com- 
munities may  also  have  enough  store  traffic  to  justify  the  expense  in- 
volved in  establishing  and  operating  an  extensive  delicatessen  depart- 
ment. 

In  such  stores,  a  wide  variety  of  specialty  foods  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  separate  department.  This  department  can  be  operated  on 
a  clerk  service  or  on  a  self-service  basis,  according  to  the  merchant's 
wishes. 

Here  are  some  of  the  foods  that  are  frequently  included  in  the  offer- 
ings of  an  extensive  department.  These  are,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
customary  luncheon  meats  and  cheeses. 

Salads:    Potato,  macaroni,  cole  slaw,  combination  vegetable,  tuna, 
salmon,  and  other  fish  salads. 

Precooked  Foods:    Meat  loaf,  chicken  pie,  chop  suey,  chow  mein, 
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baked  beans,  scalloped  potatoes,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  roast 
chicken  and  turkey,  roast  beef,  roast  pork,  baked  ham, 
tamales,  and  chili  con  carne. 

Others:  Smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  fish,  pickles,  and  olives. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list.  The  variety  of  delicatessen 
foods  is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  store's  cook  or  the  person 
responsible  for  purchasing  these  foods. 

When  these  foods  are  sold  by  clerk  service,  and  this  is  usually  the 
case,  the  items  are  displayed  in  pans  and  trays  behind  glass.  The  dis- 
play may  be  refrigerated  or  not,  but  for  sanitary  reasons  these  items 
should  be  enclosed.  During  rush  hours,  some  of  the  items  may  be  pre- 
packaged or  prewrapped  to  speed  up  sales. 

If  sold  self-service,  the  items  must  of  course  be  prepackaged  and  to 
enable  customers  to  identify  the  packaged  contents,  an  open,  token  dis- 
play can  be  maintained  adjacent  to  the  packages.  Transparent  tops  on 
cartons  can  also  be  used  to  facilitate  recognition  of  the  contents.  As  in 
the  merchandising  of  other  self-service  commodities,  each  package  should 
carry  pricing,  quantity  or  weight  contained,  and  description  of  the  food. 


If  delicatessen  line  is  limited,  most  items  can  be  sold  in  dairy  and  meat  depts. 

However,  when  extensive  line  of  precooked  and  ready-to-eat  foods   is  carried,   it 

is  usually  advisable  to  operate  clerk  service  department  such  as  this. 
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Open,  refrigerated  cases  and  prepackaging  enable  a  store  to  operate  a  self-service 

delicatessen  department.    Here  the  items  are  packed  in  cartons  and  sealed  with 

transparent  covers  for  easy  identification.    Berk's,   San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Delicatessen  items  sold  self-service  can  be  housed  either  in  refrigerated 
or  non-refrigerated  equipment.  However,  the  former  is  preferable,  for 
these  foods  are  somewhat  subject  to  perishability  and  refrigerated  dis- 
play makes  a  better  impression  on  the  housewife.  In  her  own  home  she 
is  careful  to  keep  this  type  of  food  refrigerated. 

Most  stores  locate  the  delicatessen  department  near  the  meat  depart- 
ment, or  adjacent  to  dairy  products,  for  delicatessen  merchandise  is  often 
associated  with  these  groups  in  the  housewife's  mind.  Then,  too,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  have  the  department  near  the  store's  cooler  facilities. 

The  delicatessen,  store-kitchen  combination  can  also  enable  a  store  to 
do  a  considerable  volume  in  catering  to  private  parties  and  club  dinners. 
Many  a  merchant  has  turned  a  produce  or  meat  surplus  into  a  high-profit 
sale  by  using  surpluses  as  ingredients  for  dinners  or  party  foods. 

The  delicatessen  business  is  truly  a  specialty  business  and  its  success 
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depends  to  a  large  measure  upon  the  ability  of  a  merchant  to  prepare 
foods  that  come  up  to  or  surpass  the  taste  and  quality  requirements  of 
his  customers.  Most  successful  operations  have  come  from  small  begin- 
nings and  expanded  as  the  fame  of  the  specialty  products  spread 
throughout  a  town  or  a  neighborhood. 

Frozen  Foods.  Until  only  recently,  frozen  food  sales  have  been  se- 
riously handicapped  by  display  equipment  that  forced  customers  to  play 
a  groping  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  order  to  find  the  desired  items. 

Furthermore,  store  employes  worked  needlessly  hard  to  stock  and  re- 
stock the  closed  frozen  food  cases  that  defied  every  law  of  self-service 
merchandising. 

But  today,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  open,  self-service  display 
equipment,  the  housing  and  merchandising  of  frozen  food  presents  no 
great  problem.  These  attractive,  open  cases  spread  before  the  shopper 
the  full  line  and  enable  her  to  see,  identify,  and  pick  up  any  item  or 
items  desired,  much  the  same  as  she  easily  and  quickly  shops  for  any 
other  packaged  merchandise. 


The  open  case  in  London  Terrace  Market,  New  York  City,  spreads  the  full  frozen 

food  line  before  the  shopper — enabling  her  to  see,  identify  and  pick  up  any  items 

desired,  much  as  she  shops  for  any  other  packaged  merchandise. 


Packaged  ice  cream  is  sold  from  this  frozen  food  case  at  Kroger's,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frozen  fruits,  often  served  with  ice  cream,  are  displayed   at  the   left.    Moderate 

sized  stores  can  display  ice  cream  in  same  case  with  other  frozen  items. 


The  open  type  of  frozen  food  case  has  proved  a  tremendous  stimulant  to  the  sales 

of  all  types  of  frozen  foods.    However,  to  achieve  maximum  sales,  the  case  must  be 

kept  fully  stocked  and  always  in  orderly  condition. 
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This  separate  frozen  food  display  case  is  used  exclusively  for  frozen  fish  in  an 
A&P  Supermarket,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Store  has  additional  cases  for  frozen  produce. 

• 

Locating  frozen  food  case  alongside  refrigerated  produce  case  proves  a  real  con- 
venience to  customers  in  this  First  National  Store,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Frozen  food  volume  increases  so  sharply  when  this  type  of  equipment 
replaces  the  enclosed  case  that  it  is  now  conceded  that  if  any  store  is  to 
attain  its  rightful  share  of  frozen  food  business,  the  modern,  open  case 
must  be  adopted.  Careful  testing  in  numerous  stores  throughout  the 
country  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  open  case  invariably  increases 
sales  by  at  least  50%  and  usually  much  more.  When  the  enclosed  case 
was  put  back  into  operation  in  these  stores,  sales  promptly  dropped 
back  to  the  old  level,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  the  equipment  itself 
is  an  important  factor  in  determining  sales. 

Many  stores,  particularly  small  and  medium  sized  stores,  will  require 
only  one  frozen  food  case  to  house  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
same  case  will  also  accommodate  other  items,  such  as  popular  prepared 
foods  and  miscellaneous  frozen  merchandise.  .When  one  case  is  used,  it 
is  strongly  recommended  that  it  be  placed  adjacent  to,  or  as  a  part  of 
the  produce  department.  The  greatest  volume  in  frozen  foods  at  present 
is  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Therefore,  they  make  a  natural  addition  to 
their  fresh  counterparts.  With  supplies  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 


Bulk    frozen    foods    have    been    found    profitable    for    some    larger    stores.     Clerk 
service  and  special  storage  facilities  are  required.    This  bulk  frozen  food  depart- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  produce  dept.  in  this  Commander  Stores,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  open,  self-service  case  is  essential  if  a  store  is  to  attain  maximum  volume 

in  frozen  foods.    Sales  usually  double  when  this  equipment  replaces  the  enclosed 

type  of  case.    This  attractive  department  is  at  D'Agostino's,  New  York  City. 

fluctuating  weekly,  even  daily,  the  presence  of  both  types  in  one  depart- 
ment makes  shopping  easier,  more  convenient  to  customers. 

In  larger  stores,  where  the  frozen  food  line  includes  meats,  fish,  poul- 
try, and  perhaps  precooked  meals  in  addition  to  frozen  produce,  it  is 
advisable  to  install  a  second  case  adjacent  to,  or  as  a  part  of  the  meat 
department. 

An  expanding  frozen  food  volume  depends  on  many  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  any  food  merchant.  Such  forces  as  lower  prices,  greater 
variety,  more  extensive  home  storage  facilities  and  greater  availability  of 
merchandise  must  be  achieved  by  food  processors,  distributors,  and  house- 
wives, themselves.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  many  years  for  frozen  foods 
to  capture  their  full  share  of  the  American  food  store  dollar.  However, 
the  sensational  sales  gains  already  accomplished  indicate  an  even  brighter 
future  for  these  products. 
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Household  Supplies.  Household  supplies,  the  commodity  group 
that  came  in  the  back  door  of  most  food  stores  when  no  one  was  look- 
ing, have  grown  into  a  very  important  part  of  food  store  merchandis- 
ing. This  group  is  important  in  two  ways. 

Household  supply  sales  are  plus  sales,  not  at  the  expense  of  food  vol- 
ume, and  the  generous  margins  they  carry  can  often  spell  the  difference 
between  a  meager  or  a  substantial  net  profit  at  year's  end. 

But  because  of  the  number  and  diversity  in  the  nature  of  these  non- 
food products,  many  merchants  mistakenly  think  of  them  individually, 
not  collectively,  and  consequently  they  fail  to  give  the  group  its  proper 
recognition.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  list  the  principal  items  that  com- 
prise a  well-rounded  household  supply  department.  They  are: 

Aluminum  cleaners  Floor  wax  Paper  napkins 

Bowl  cleaners  Fruit  jars  Paring  knives 

Bowl  covers  Fruit  jar  caps  Pot  cleaners 

Brooms  Fruit  jar  rubbers  Shoe  whitener 

Candles  Furniture  polish  Shoe  polish 

Cleaning  fluid  Household  oil  Silver  cleaner 

Deodorants  Motor  oil  Toilet  tissue 

Dish  cloths  Insecticide  Wax  paper 

Dust  mops  Light  bulbs  Window  cleaner 

Facial  tissue  Matches  Work  gloves 

Paper  towels 

This  is  a  basic  list,  and  others  can  be  added,  according  to  such  criteria 
as  type  of  clientele  and  geographic  location  of  the  store. 

Fortunately  for  the  self-service  store,  most  of  these  items  are  well 
packaged  in  sizes  allowing  them  to  be  housed  in  regular  gondola  or 
wall  shelving  fixtures.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  such  as  brooms 
which  require  special  facilities  (See  page  125)  and  items  that  are  some- 
times purchased  in  bulk  that  require  bin  display.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  household  supply  products  presents  no  housing  problem. 

Because  household  supplies  have  common  characteristics,  they  are  non- 
foods  and  virtually  all  of  them  are  products  widely  and  regularly  used 
in  cleaning  or  maintaining  the  home,  housewives  like  to  see  them 
grouped  together  in  one  department. 
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Smaller  items  in  household  supplies  are  housed  in  specially  constructed  bins   at 

NeiFs  Super  Market,  Watseka,  111.    This  method  allows  quicker  restocking,  keeps 

items  separated  and  helps  shopper  select  desired  articles. 


Paper  products  are  a  very  important  part  of  every  household  supply  department. 
Webber's  Market,  Rochester,  IV.  Y.  gives  these  fast-selling  products  big  and  prom- 
inent display  in  this  commodious  two-shelf  gondola. 
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When  this  is  done,  high  sales  are  assured.  A  complete  department 
impresses  the  customer  with  the  variety  of  items  offered  and  also  does 
an  effective  job  in  selling  related  items.  Floor  waxes  suggest  mops,  fur- 
niture polish  reminds  the  shopper  of  her  need  for  dust  cloths,  paper 
towels  bring  paper  napkins  to  mind,  clotheslines  suggest  clothespins, 
and  so  on  through  the  department.  Yes,  concentration  of  household 
supplies  into  one  department  does  a  suggestive  selling  job  that  even  the 
most  audacious  salesperson  could  not  accomplish. 

A  good  place  to  locate  the  household  supply  department  is  adjacent 
to  packaged  soaps.  Soap  products  provide  a  natural  lead  into  house- 
hold items  and  the  high  frequency  of  soap  purchases  assures  a  con- 
tinuous exposure  of  shoppers  to  adjoining  household  items. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  items  do  not  sell  from  day  to  day  with  the 
regularity  of  bread  or  potatoes,  but  this  should  not  make  them  less 
attractive  to  the  self-service  merchant.  Sales  of  many  products,  such  as 
insecticides,  canning  equipment,  paper  napkins,  shoe  whiteners,  and 
cleaning  aids  vary  sharply  according  to  the  season.  This  demands  con- 
trol in  buying,  in  display,  and  in  promotion.  Promotion  in  seasons  of 
peak  demand  by  means  of  mass  display,  suggestion,  talking  signs,  and 
advertising  are  simple  methods,  yet  they  are  often  overlooked. 


Brooms     and     mops     are     held 

steady  and  upright  in  this  double 

platform,  Central  Mkt.  Schenec- 

tady,  N.  Y. 


This  special  fixture  houses  brooms  and  mops 

in  little  space.    Compartments  provide  space 

for  many  commonly  used  cleaning  aids.  This 

is   best   display   method    for   mops,   brooms. 
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Self-service   stores   with    extensive   business    in   notions    and    stationery    sometimes 

operate  a  clerk  service  department  such  as  the  one  in  Humpty  Dumpty,  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla.    The  department  also  includes  drug  sundries. 


Displays  of  related  items  in  the  proper 
seasons     bring     important     sales     in- 
creases for  many  household  supplies. 
Notice  prominent  prices. 


Packaged    household    supplies    can   be 

well    stocked    in    regular    gondolas    or 

shelving.    This  is  view  of  Eberhard's, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Many  new  household  items  are  constantly  being  offered  to  food  stores. 
Of  course,  every  item  that  comes  along  does  not  belong  in  a  food  store, 
but  a  good  rule  is  to  be  open-minded  about  new  items,  to  run  your  own 
sales  test  for  a  few  weeks  before  accepting  or  rejecting  new  merchandise. 

Housewives  look  to  their  food  stores  for  more  and  more  of  the  com- 
modities and  products  they  regularly  use  in  running  their  households. 
A  well-balanced  line  of  household  supplies,  properly  displayed  in  a 
separate  department,  pleases  shoppers,  brings  added  volume,  and  does 
much  to  compensate  for  the  items  normally  sold  at  negligible  margins. 

Magazine  Departments.  Magazine  departments,  tested  carefully  in 
all  types  of  communities  throughout  the  country,  have  won  a  permanent 
place  in  many  larger  self-service  stores  because: 

1.  Volume  is  good — sales  average  between  i%  and  2%  of  total  store 
volume. 

2.  Margins  are  exceptionally  high,  about  24%  to  26%  of  retail  prices. 

3.  All  magazines  are  supplied  to  stores  on  consignment;  therefore  no 
heavy  initial  investment  is  needed  and  there  is  no  possible  loss 
because  outdated  issues  are  picked  up  at  full  credit  by  local  dis- 

.tributor. 

4.  Women  like  the  convenience  of  magazines  in  food  stores. 

No  one  has  as  yet  determined  the  minimum  amount  of  traffic  a  store 
must  have  to  make  a  magazine  department  profitable,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  a  store  with  a  volume  of  $3,000  a  week  and  up  can  make 
a  success  of  this  line.  This  is  only  an  approximate  guide  and,  in  many 
cases,  stores  with  much  smaller  volume  can  operate  a  profitable  depart- 
ment. This  applies  particularly  to  neighborhood  stores  not  too  close  to 
drug  stores  or  other  magazine  outlets. 

Display  equipment  is  customarily  provided  by  one  or  more  local  mag- 
azine distributors.  The  food  merchant  wishing  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment can  select  the  size  and  type  rack  best  suited  to  his  store  by  looking 
at  racks  in  other  stores  or  by  examining  the  rack  catalogs  that  include 
dozens  of  different  self-service  models.  Some  magazine  distributors  in- 
stall the  rack  without  charge,  some  offer  the  rack  on  a  rental  basis,  and 
others  sell  the  display  equipment  outright  to  the  store. 

Although  there  are  about  350  periodicals  published  for  the  American 
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Magazine  racks  are  usually  provided  to  food  stores  by  local  magazine  distributors 
and  merchant  selects  type  most  suitable.    Magazine  departments  are  popular  be- 
cause merchandise  is  on  consignment,  sales  are  good  and  margins  high. 

public,  an  analysis  of  sales  shows  that  about  80%  of  total  magazine 
sales  volume  is  controlled  by  75  to  100  of  the  best  sellers.  This  select 
inventory  is  recommended  for  food  stores  rather  than  a  complete  line, 
for  it  can  be  housed  in  a  magazine  rack  occupying  as  little  as  six  feet  or 
as  much  as  20  feet  of  display  frontage — depending  upon  the  store  traffic 
and  the  floor  space  available  for  display. 

Many  locations  within  the  store  have  been  tried,  but  the  generally 
preferred  location  is  in  the  front  of  the  store,  where  either  a  wall  rack 
or  a  center  floor  fixture  is  satisfactory. 

Most  communities  have  two  or  more  local  magazine  distributors  who 
control  the  great  bulk  of  desirable  magazines.  These  distributors,  well 
informed  in  the  sale  and  merchandising  of  magazines,  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  planning  for  and  establishing  a  magazine  department  for 
your  own  store. 

Soft  Drinks  (For  Alcoholic  Beverages  See  Chapter  10).  Soft  drinks 
have  made  sensational  sales  gains  in  self-service  food  stores,  particularly 
neighborhood  stores,  during  the  past  few  years.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
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Removal   of   middle    shelves    from    ordinary   gondola    enables    store    to    stack    the 

popular  6-bottle  cartons  in  quantity.    Frontage  should  be  expanded  and  contracted 

as  demand  changes  with  the  seasons. 

this  performance  must  go  to  the  six-bottle  carton  which  not  only  in- 
creased unit  sales  but  also  greatly  expanded  actual  consumption. 

Oddly  enough,  these  sales  gains  were  made,  not  with  the  help  of 
proper  soft  drink  display,  but  in  spite  of  the  inadequate  provision  many 
stores  have  made  for  housing  and  merchandising  the  line.  Unfortunate- 
ly, soft  drinks  are  usually  the  display  orphan  of  even  the  most  pro- 
gressive stores.  Instead  of  having  adequate  frontage  in  the  right  type 
of  fixture,  soft  drinks  are  usually  piled  indiscriminately  at  checkout 
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counters,  in  the  aisles,  or  on  top 
of  produce  racks  where  they  in- 
variably disfigure  an  otherwise  at- 
tractive store. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  step  in  plan- 
ning a  soft  drink  department  is  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this 
group  and  to  allocate  the  proper 
amount  of  permanent  space  for 
this  display. 

Because  the  six-bottle  carton  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  soft  drink 
sales,  the  fixture  should  be  de- 
signed primarily  to  accommodate 
this  package.  The  conventional 
gondola  or  wall  shelving  fixture 
does  not  meet  the  display  require- 
ments of  the  six-bottle  carton. 
However,  there  is  a  common  type 
of  fixture  in  wide  use  today 
that  does  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  the  cereal  or  flour  section  of  a 
gondola.  It  has  a  broad  bottom  platform  with  no  middle  shelf  and 
usually  a  relatively  narrow  shelf  at  the  very  top.  Such  a  fixture  allows 
six-bottle  cartons  to  be  stacked  three  to  four  units  deep  and  five  or  six 
high.  The  frontage  of  the  display  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  size  of 
the  store  and  expanded  or  reduced  with  changes  in  season.  Larger  size 
bottles  such  as  fifths  and  quarts  can  be  displayed  on  the  top  shelf.  See 
page  129. 

Use  of  this  type  of  fixture  brings  several  advantages  to  soft  drink  sales. 
First,  of  course,  it  allows  greater  display  which  invariably  results  in 
greater  consumer  purchase.  Second,  it  reduces  the  frequency  with  which 
the  display  must  be  restocked.  Third,  it  takes  soft  drinks  out  of  the 
aisles  where  they  congest  store  traffic  and  detract  from  a  store's  appear- 
ance. 

The  fact  that  permanent  and  proper  display  facilities  are  devoted  to 


AH  self-service  stores,  particularly 
neighborhood  stores,  should  devote 
permanent  facilities  for  soft  drinks. 
This  platform  display  has  a  surprising- 
ly good  capacity. 
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soft  drinks  need  not  and  should  not  eliminate  other  types  of  point-of- 
purchase  display.  Soft  drink  displays  at  the  end  of  gondolas  and  occa- 
sional floor  displays  at  the  height  of  seasonal  demand  are  undoubtedly 
necessary  and  profitable  but  they  should  be  in  addition  to  a  regular  dis- 
play home  of  soft  drinks. 

The  problem  of  bottle  returns  cannot  be  completely  eliminated  but  it 
can  be  eased  by  adopting  a  regular  plan  and  consistently  following  a  set 
routine.  Large  stores  often  redeem  bottles  in  a  department  where  clerk 
service  is  offered,  such  as  a  dairy  department.  Extremely  large  stores 
sometimes  set  up  an  exclusive  bottle  handling  counter.  This  takes  the 
load  off  the  checkout  counters  which  oftentimes  become  a  traffic  bottle- 
neck without  the  burden  of  bottle  returns. 

However,  the  moderate  size  store  usually  cannot  afford  to  offer  these 
separate  and  expensive  services.  Ingenuity  must  be  used  to  formulate 
an  efficient  system.  One  method  is  to  keep  a  pushcart  within  easy  reach 
of  checkers  so  that  empties  may  be  placed  in  them  until  filled  and  then 
moved  to  the  back  room  where  bottles  should  be  immediately  assorted 
into  their  proper  cases.  This  back-room  assorting  should  not  be  post- 
poned for  bottles  accumulate  with  such  speed  that  a  week's  lag  con- 
gests the  back  room  and  makes  the  job  well  nigh  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  assortment  is  done  regularly  the  job  is  simple  and  easy 

and  keeps  bottles  moving  from  store  to  bottler. 

• 

In  stores  where  there  is  considerable  space  behind  checkout  counters, 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have  a  selection  of  empty  cases  on  hand  so 
that  returns  may  be  placed  into  their  proper  case  at  the  time  of  returns. 
A  large  wooden  case  mounted  on  casters  which  can  be  filled  at  the 
checkout  counter  and  easily  moved  to  the  back  room  has  also  proved 
efficient. 

Soft  drinks,  now  an  important  product  for  most  self-service  stores, 
can  become  even  more  profitable  and  less  time-consuming  when  com- 
mon sense  principles  are  applied  to  display  and  bottle  handling. 


12. 

Counters  and  Check  Out  Systems 
in  Self-Service  Stores 


PROPER  counter  arrangement  is  a  great  deal  more  important  in  today's 
modern  self-service  stores  than  in  yesterday's  counter-service  stores. 

Many  old-line  counter-service  stores  used  counters  as  barriers  to  keep 
customers  away  from  merchandise,  hence  had  much  more  counter  space 
than  was  actually  necessary.  As  a  result,  a  great  deal  of  counter  space 
was  used  for  display  and  equipment  stands  and  for  storage  space  in  ad- 
dition to  the  primary  function  of  checking  and  wrapping  customers' 
purchases. 

The  basic  theory  of  self-service  store  arrangement  is  to  put  all  the 
merchandise  possible*  on  shelves,  gondolas  and  cases  within  easy  reach 
of  customers.  Modern  store  arrangement,  therefore,  demands  that  no 
more  counter  space  be  provided  than  is  actually  required  to  house  the 
equipment  necessary  for  the  wrapping  and  checking  operations  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  sufficient  space  to  perform  these  operations. 

Types  of  Checking  Counters.  As  self-service  has  developed  and 
refinements  in  operation  have  taken  place,  three  types  of  checking 
counters  have  evolved  which  are  generally  accepted  as  most  practical: 
T.  Ordinary  rectangular  counters;  2.  "U"  counters;  3.  "L"  counters  (See 
Figures  i,  2,  3). 

Each  type  has  its  special  use,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  store.  The  selection  of  a  proper  type  counter  for  any  store 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  size  of  the  store. 
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Fig.  1.  This  arrangement  of  rectangular  counters  in  an 
island  unit  is  recommended  for  stores  that  have  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  charge-and-delivery  business. 
Counters  are  used  for  assembling  orders  and  should  be 
8  to  12  feet  long. 


Fig.  2.  The  "U"  checking  counter  is  used  largely  in 
small  and  medium-sized  stores  that  have  a  general 
business  with  some  cash  customers,  some  credit  sales. 
"U"  counters  will  serve  equally  well  at  corner  or  center 
entrances. 
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Fig.  3.  The  "L"  counter  is  widely  used  where  business 
is  almost  entirely  self-service  cash-carry.  Large  stores 
favor  "L"  counters  because  they  lend  themselves  to 
arrangements  for  easy  traffic  flow  and  rapid  checking. 


REG. 


Ordinary  rectangular  counters  and  "U"  counters  are  frequently  used 
in  stores  with  self-service  arrangements  but  where  considerable  service 
business  is  also  handled  (semi-self-service  stores).  These  counters  serve 
not  only  as  checking  counters  for  store  customers  who  serve  themselves, 
but  are  often  used  in  assembling  delivery  orders,  handling  credit  busi- 
ness and  in  serving  the  few  customers  who  may  prefer  clerk  service. 
Rectangular  counters  are  particularly  adaptable  to  small  stores  where 
space  is  at  a  premium. 
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SELF  SERVICE  CARTS  

Fig.  4.  This  arrangement  of  "L" 
counters  is  particularly  adapted  to 
large  volume  stores  with  corner  en- 
trances. Railing  is  high  enough  to  al- 
low self-service  carts  to  be  pushed 
under  rail  from  the  checking  counters 
back  into  incoming  traffic  lane.  This 
arrangement  eliminates  great  deal  of 
confusion  caused  by  carts. 


"U"  counters  are  perhaps  best 
suited  to  the  more  spacious  medi- 
um-sized stores  and  are  widely 
used  in  neighborhood  and  small 
town  stores  where  the  manage- 
ment wishes  to  maintain  friendly 
customer  relations  and  offer  lim- 
ited counter  service. 

"L"  counters  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  as  being  most 
practical  in  stores  where  business 
is  largely  self-service,  cash-carry. 

No  blanket  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  best  solution  to  the 
checking  counter  problem  in  all 
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Fig.  5.  A  suggested  drawing  of  an  "L"  counter,  widely  used  in  cash-carry  self- 
service  stores.  "L"  counters  are  as  a  rule  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  40  inches  wide — 
20  inches  for  the  counter  top  and  the  cash  register  resting  on  the  "L"  projection. 
The  "well"  at  the  left  end  is  for  sacking  orders.  The  customer  passage  is  generally 
20  inches  wide.  A  width  of  5  feet  is  usually  required  for  one  complete  counter. 
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Fig.  6.  Above,  and  the  photograph  below,  give  details  of  "L"  checking  counters 
and  back  bars  used  in  Borg's  Super  Valu  Store,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  compact 
department  is  designed  for  smooth  traffic  flow  and  easy  checking  while  at  same 
time  displaying  small,  easily  pilfered  items  for  quick  sale  at  the  checking  counters. 
Storage  space  for  bags,  other  supplies  and  accessories  is  under  counter. 
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371 


SLANTING  FRONT 


24" 

Fig.  7.  Humpty  Dumpty  Food  Stores, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  weigh  and 
price  self-service  produce  at  their 
checking  counters,  hence  provide 
commodious  checking  units.  Note 
sacking  well  location.  See  next  page 
for  close-up  photo  of  unit. 

In  large  stores  where  customer  traffic  is  heavy  separate  lanes  and  some- 
times separate  doors  for  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  should  be  clearly 
indicated.  Frequently  incoming  and  outgoing  lanes  are  separated  (See 
Fig.  8)  with  a  railing  just  high  enough  to  allow  empty  basket  carriers 
to  be  pushed  back  into  the  incoming  lane  from  the  checking  counters. 


stores.  Consequently,  this  chapter 
contains  numerous  illustrations 
and  sketches  of  checking  counters 
as  they  are  used  in  stores  of  vari- 
ous types  in  many  locations 
throughout  the  country. 

When  planning  checking  coun- 
ters for  a  self-service  store,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
checking  counter  is  generally  the 
last  and  frequently  the  only  con- 
tact that  a  self-service  store  has 
with  its  customers.  The  efficiency 
with  which  checking  counters  are 
operated  can  therefore  become  an 
important  factor  in  promoting  cus- 
tomer satisfaction.  A  store  can 
soon  fall  into  disfavor  when  cus- 
tomers are  subjected  to  long  waits 
at  the  checking  counters  or  when 
employes  at  the  counters  are  un- 
pleasant and  inefficient. 

The  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Checking  Counters. 

The  proper  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  checking  counters  in  a 
self-service  store  is  highly  essen- 
tial. While  counter  arrangement 
must  be  worked  out  to  conform 
with  the  needs  of  individual 
stores,  there  are  a  few  general 
rules  common  to  all  stores. 
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These  photos  show  checking  unit  of  llumpty  Duiiipty  Food  Stores,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  shown  in  sketch  on  preceding  page.  Photo  above  shows  the  arrange- 
ment that  enables  checkers  to  weigh,  price,  register,  and  sack  merchandise  in  one 
operation  without  taking  steps.  Fragile  and  multiple-priced  items  are  laid  on 
counter  near  sack-well  to  be  checked,  packed,  last.  Adjustable  holder  keeps  top 
of  bag  at  counter  level  to  save  motion.  Photo  below  shows  display  stand  at  front 
of  unit  to  push  extra  sales  of  impulse  items. 
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In  small  stores  customer  traffic  is  not  so  great  a  problem,  and  separate 
traffic  lanes  are  seldom  necessary. 

Checking  counters  should  be  arranged  and  placed  so  that  the  checking 
and  sacking  operations  are  with  the  outflow  of  traffic,  that  is,  toward 
the  door.  The  usual  operation  is  for  either  the  customer  or  checker  to  un- 
load the  merchandise  from  the  basket  carrier  onto  the  counter  near  the 
cash  register.  The  checker  then  totals  the  merchandise,  item  by  item,  on 
the  cash  register,  using  the  right  hand  on  the  register  keys.  With  the 
left  hand  the  items  are  moved  along  the  counter,  one  by  one,  across  a 
real  or  imaginary  line  as  the  price  of  each  is  recorded  on  the  register. 
After  the  order  is  totaled  and  the  bill  paid,  the  order  is  ready  to  be 
sacked.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  by  a  second  person  known 
as  a  "sacker",  which  leaves  the  checker  free  to  proceed  with  the  next 
customer.  Some  stores  use  sackers  only  on  week  ends  and  during  rush 
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Fig.   8.   Very  large  cash-carry  self-service  stores  find  that  this  arrangement   is  not 

only  efficient,  but  also  provides  an  inviting  customer  entrance  passage.    The  rails 

should  be  high  enough  to  allow  passage  of  basket  carriers  underneath  into  the 

incoming  traffic  lane  so  as  to  minimize  confusion  caused  by  empty  carts. 
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periods.  The  checker  performs  the  entire  checking  and  sacking  operation 
during  slack  periods. 

The  desirability  of  having  counters  arranged  so  that  the  checking 
operation  is  performed  with  the  outflow  of  traffic  becomes  obvious  after 
a  study  of  the  movements  involved.  When  counters  are  properly  placed, 
checkers  are  enabled  to  work  "right-handed",  and  the  outgoing  traffic 
flow  and  the  incoming  traffic  flow  do  not  conflict. 

Other  Influencing  Factors  in  Counter  Arrangement.  Many 
stores  find  it  advisable  to  sell  cigarettes,  candies,  chewing  gum,  tobacco, 
and  similar  merchandise  at  the  checking  stand  to  reduce  pilferage  of 
these  items.  For  this  purpose  a  "backbar"  is  frequently  used  to  display 
these  items  at  the  checking  counter  (See  Fig.  6). 
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Fig.   9.   Schmidt's  Red  &  White  Store,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  finds  this  checking  unit 

efficient,  permits  easy  handling  of  cash-and-charge  sales.    Good  arrangement  for 

medium-sized  stores.    Overall  space  required,  9  ft.  8  in.  in  width,  8  ft.  3  in.  in 

depth.   Counters  are  32!<>  inches  high.    See  also  Figures  10  and  11. 
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Stores  that  sell  produce  self-service  often  equip  checking  counters  with 
scales  for  weighing  and  pricing  of  produce  items  when  this  operation  is 
not  performed  at  a  special  produce  checking  stand.  In  some  stores  coffee 
grinders  are  also  included  as  checking  counter  equipment. 
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Fig.   10.  Under  the  checking  counter  illustrated  in  Fig.  9  provision  is  made  for 

empty  bottle  receptacle.   A  durably  built  receptacle  mounted  on  casters  makes  for 

easy  wheeling  to  backroom  for  classification  of  deposit  bottles. 
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Fig.  11.  Drawing  above  shows  spacing  under  credit-and-cash  register  counter-sec- 
tion of  Fig.  9.  The  drawers  are  convenient  for  records,  miscellaneous  supplies. 
Shelves  are  also  convenient  for  accessories  necessary  in  handling  checking  work. 
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Fig.  12.  Medium-sized  stores  using  "U" 
counters  or  checking  unit  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  9  generally  use  a  double  back 
bar  as  shown  for  candies,  gum,  tobac- 
co, cigarettes,  and  other  small,  easily 
pilfered  items.  The  height  of  back 
bars  of  this  type  is  generally  kepi 
at  52  inches  or  under  for  greatest 
efficiency. 


Hinky  Dinky,  Omaha,  Neb.,  uses  this  well  designed  checking  unit.    Note  basket 

slide  that  puts  orders  into  position  for  checking  without  undue  lifting  on  part  of 

either  customer  or  checker.    Scale  is  part  of  checking  equipment  here. 
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1  Checking   counters   at   Hearn's, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  are  like  "L" 
counters     but    have    added    slides     to 
speed   checking. 


2  Slide    fits    snugly    into    counter 

extension,    is    made    of    wood. 
Domes  on  bottom  make  it  easy  to  pull 
up  orders. 


3          Customers    cooperate    by    load- 
ing orders  into  slides  once  pur- 
pose     of      extenders      is      understood, 
Hearn's   declare. 


4          Checkers  slide  orders  into  posi- 
tion with  little  effort  by  grasp- 
ing  the   handle  on  their  side   of   slide 
extender. 
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Genessen's  Park  Market,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  uses  this  "push-in"  type  check- 
ing unit.  Customer  pushes  cart  into 
opening  between  register  and  counter, 
attendant  checks  from  cart  to  counter 
without  first  unloading  cart. 
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Fig.  13.  This  sketch  of  above  check- 
ing unit  shows  how  cash  register  is 
placed  on  pedestal.  Two  separate  sec- 
tions form  compact  unit.  Register  is 
on  one  section,  counter  forms  other. 
Unit  was  developed  as  space  saver. 
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Fig.  14.  This  sketch  shows  construc- 
tion of  register  base  in  Fig.  13.  Shelves 
under  register  are  handy  for  tape, 
twine,  stapler,  etc.  Partition  protects 
register  and  checker  from  traffic  in  ad- 
joining lanes  when  trade  is  heavy. 
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Fig.  15.  This  sketch  shows  construc- 
tion of  counter  section  of  unit  shown 
in  Fig.  13.  Note  roomy  shelves  to  ac- 
commodate supply  of  bags,  shopping 
well  at  end  to  assist  sacker,  speed 
checking.  This  unit  is  best  suited 
where  crowded  conditions  exist. 


Many  large  stores  choose  a  front  center  location  for  "L"  checking  counters  as 
shown  by  photo  of  Loft's  Market,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  above.  Front  center  loca- 
tion permits  customer  traffic  to  flow  direct  and  unhampered  through  checking 
lanes  and  for  this  reason  is  preferred  by  many  operators  when  size  and  shape  of 
the  store  permit  this  arrangement. 
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Large  markets  frequently  use  one  lane 
as  an  "express"  lane  to  speed  checking 
for  customers  with  few  purchases. 


Checking  counters  are  located  in  win- 
dow of  Orcutt's  Piggly  Wiggly,  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  a  good  space  saver. 
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Fig.  16.  This  staggered  arrangement  of  8  "L"  counters  was  worked  out  by  Stein- 
berg Wholesale  Groceterias,  Montreal,  Que.,  to  keep  lines  of  customers  off  sales 
floor  while  waiting  to  be  checked.  Counters  do  not  save  space  but  shorten 

waiting  lines. 
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Borrall's  Super  Valu  Store,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  needed  another  checking  counter  but 
didn't  have  room.  This  small  auxiliary  checking  counter  installed  ahead  of  the 
regular  checking  counter  solves  the  problem,  relieves  pressure  during  rush  periods. 


Separate    counters   to   handle   refunds 

on  deposit  bottles  and  .parcel  checking 

are  used  in  some  large  markets. 


Sidewall    checking    counter    is    favored 

by  Edwards  Food  Store,  Danville,  Ind. 

Note  location  of  credit  register. 
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The  White  Front  Market,  Graham,  N.   C.,   finds   this   "U"   type  counter   practical. 

These   counters   are   particularly   adaptable   to    medium-sized    neighborhood    stores 

where  some  services  are  extended  and  a  friendly  atmosphere  is  desired. 

In  large  stores  it  is  generally  desirable  to  have  but  one  exit  from  the 
self-service  department,  even  though  a  battery  of  checking  stands  may 
be  necessary.  An  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  is  to  be  noted  when 
stores  have  a  parking  lot  at  the  rear  or  side  of  the  building  and  customers 
come  from  two  entrances.  Under  those  conditions  some  merchants  fre- 
quently prefer  to  maintain  checking  facilities  at  two  exits.  This  arrange- 
ment is  often  of  definite  assistance  to  customers  and  frequently  serves 
as  an  aid  in  store  operation  by  relieving  the  main  checking  lanes  of  con- 
siderable pressure. 

A  careful  study  of  the  photographs  and  sketches  accompanying  this 
chapter  is  suggested  before  arriving  at  a  definite  decision  as  to  the  type 
of  counter  most  desirable  for  a  particular  food  store,  and  the  best  arrange- 
ment and  location  in  the  store  of  counters  for  greatest  operating  efficiency 
and  maximum  customer  satisfaction. 


13. 

Arranging  Stores 
for  Self-Service 


EVERY  store  planned  for  self-service  operation  presents  an  individual 
problem. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  model  plan  that  meets  every  individual 
situation.  But  regardless  of  a  market's  size,  shape,  or  method  of  oper- 
ation, there  are  certain  desirable  objectives  to  be  attained. 

What  are  some  of  these  desirable  objectives?  (i)  To  get  complete 
customer  circulation  of  the  entire  store,  because  the  more  customers  cir- 
culate, the  more  they  buy;  (2)  To  sell  a  high  percentage  of  high-margin 
merchandise;  (3)  To  secure  a  buying  routine  consistent  with  the  house- 
wife's own  thinking,  her  habits,  and  her  methods  of  meal  planning;  (4) 
To  make  the  housewife's  shopping  trip  a  pleasant  one — one  that  satis- 
fies her  and  impels  her  to  come  back. 

But  when  a  merchant  builds  a  store,  he  is  limited  by  expediency.  One 
desirable  objective  may  be  in  conflict  with  another.  That  necessitates 
compromise.  It  means  making  adjustments  in  an  attempt  to  secure  as 
many  of  the  desirable  objectives  as  possible — of  building  the  best  store 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  housewife,  her  habits,  her  thinking  processes,  her  frame  of  mind 
as  she  enters  the  store  should  always  be  given  careful  consideration.  We 
must  plan  our  stores  to  meet  her  needs  rather  than  entirely  our  own. 
We  may  sometimes  even  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  degree  of  efficiency  to 
make  her  shopping  a  pleasant  experience. 

Let  us  consider  theoretically  how  a  market  would  be  arranged  if  there 
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Neat,  attractive  floor  is  highlight  of  Hearn  Bros.  Super  Food  Mart  at  Wilmington, 
Del.    Note  rounded  end  display  pieces  that  are  integral  part  of  gondola.    For  de- 
tailed floor  plan  of  the  Hearn  store  see  Fig.  28,  pg.  198. 


were  no  other  considerations  except  the  housewife's  buying  mind.  How 
would  our  different  departments  and  products  rotate?  Let  us  see 
whether  we  can  look  into  the  housewife's  mind  as  she  enters  a  food 
store  on  a  typical  shopping  trip. 

Uppermost  in  the  housewife's  mind  as  she  enters  a  store  is  the  center 
of  her  meal.  In  most  cases  the  center  of  her  meal  is  meat.  Now  and 
then  the  center  of  her  meal  may  be  a  salad  or  cheese  or  a  delicatessen 
item — but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  meat.  On  her  shopping  list 
she  may  simply  have  the  word  "meat."  She  may  wait  until  she  looks 
over  the  meat  case  or  talks  with  the  meat  salesman  before  she  decides 
whether  to  buy  chicken  or  steak,  chops  or  ham.  As  meat  is  apt  to  be 
her  major  problem  as  she  enters  the  store,  it  is  well  to  relieve  her  mind 
immediately  of  her  most  pressing  problem — that  is,  her  meat  purchase. 

The  meat  department,  therefore,  might  well  be  located  not  too  far 
from  the  front  of  the  store  so  the  housewife  can  walk  directly  to  it  as 
soon  as  she  enters.  If  the  delicatessen  department  can  be  close  at  hand, 
or  if  it  can  be  located  in  the  meat  department,  so  much  the  better. 
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Having  bought  the  center  of  her  meal  (meat  or  a  delicatessen  item), 
the  housewife's  next  pressing  problem  is  likely  to  be  the  vegetables  and 
fruit  to  go  with  her  meal.  The  kind  of  meat  she  bought  may  to  some 
extent  govern  the  vegetables  and  fruit  she  will  buy.  It  is  therefore  desir- 
able to  have  the  store  so  arranged  that  the  housewife  can  walk  directly 
from  the  meat  department  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department.  Quite 
often  the  housewife  may  even  reverse  the  process,  but  if  so,  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  produce  and  meats  should  be  adjacent,  or  at  least 
close  to  one  another  in  a  large  store. 

What  is  the  next  step  in  this  theoretical  release  of  the  housewife's 
mind  ?  She  still  has  her  shopping  list  on  her  mind.  That  may  now 
become  uppermost.  It  may  be  a  fairly  long  list  written  on  a  slip  of  paper 
or  it  may  simply  be  a  few  items  she  carries  in  her  mind.  But  for  the 
moment  these  "must"  items  are  uppermost.  Chances  are  that  one  or 
more  of  the  items  are  staple  groceries.  She  probably  wants  to  get  them 
off  her  mind.  She  will  walk,  within  reason,  to  any  part  of  the  store  to 
get  those  staple  demand  items. 

If  the  staple  groceries  are  located  well  back,  she  will  be  drawn  to  the 
rear  of  the  store.  So  we  may  place  these  demand  items  so  as  to  improve 
store  circulation.  If  we  can  have  the  housewife  complete  her  "must"  shop- 
ping list  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  store,  so  much  the  better.  With  her 
list  completed,  her  mind  relaxes.  Now  she  is  in  a  better  mood  to  look 
around,  to  examine  this  and  that,  to  see  what's  new,  to  buy  fancies  or 
extras. 

If  we  can  skillfully  complete  the  relaxing  of  her  mind  while  she  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  store,  she  starts  looking  around  there.  And  that  explains 
the  phenomenon  that  the  extra  or  special  item  displayed  well  to  the  rear 
of  a  store  sometimes  arouses  more  attention  than  when  that  self-same 
item  is  located  up  in  front.  As  the  housewife  winds  her  way  back  to 
the  front  door,  we  want  her  to  see  our  extras,  specials,  fancies,  and  high- 
margin  goods,  for  now  she  is  in  a  good  mood  to  consider  them. 

Theoretically,  departments  in  a  market  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
housewife  in  her  shopping  routine  relieves  her  mind  of  her  most  press- 
ing problem  first,  and  then  the  next  most  pressing  problem,  and  so  on. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  a  store  theoretically,  but  quite  an- 
other matter  to  build  one  practically.  A  dozen  conflicting  considerations 
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may  arise,  like  the  shape  of  the  store,  the  entrance,  the  parking  lot,  con- 
cessions, refrigeration,  storage  rooms,  and  so  on.  Besides,  not  all  shop- 
pers' minds  work  the  same,  nor  in  the  routine  of  our  theoretical  shop- 
per. There  are  sometimes  different  classes  of  trade  to  consider.  A  store 
may  have  both  farm  and  high-grade  city  trade,  or  both  cash-carry  and 
charge-delivery  trade.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  making  adjustments.  But  a 
merchant  should  always  endeavor  to  obtain  the  ideal  insofar  as  possible. 

The  correct  placement  of  departments  is  more  important  in  a  large 
self-service  store  than  in  a  small  one — important  as  it  is  even  in  small 
stores.  In  general  the  meat  department  should  not  be  too  far  from  the 
entrance  in  large  or  medium-sized  self-service  stores.  It  should  be  close 
or  adjacent  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department.  The  delicatessen,  egg, 
and  cheese  departments  should  be  close  at  hand,  and  the  grocery  depart- 
ment at  the  rear.  But  in  a  small  store  that  arrangement  is  often  impos- 
sible. 

In  some  of  the  small  store  plans  included  in  this  book  the  meat  depart- 
ment is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  store — but  only  because  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  place  the  department  in  front.  Furthermore,  in  a  small  store  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  steps  from  one  department  to  another,  whereas 
in  a  large  store  customers  become  confused  if  they  are  obliged  to  criss- 
cross unnecessarily. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  consider  some  of  the  more  important 
foods  that  go  to  make  up  a  food  store  stock  and  the  natural  groupings 
into  which  they  fall.  Any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  store  location  for 
these  various  groups  will  not  be  made  here.  That  is  a  problem  for  each 
individual  store.  However,  a  study  of  the  items  may  prove  valuable  in 
allocating  shelf  space  in  the  store  for  these  various  food  groups. 

The  following  stock  groupings  were  compiled  by  A.  J.  Heinen,  store 
engineer. 

Preserves 

Apple  Butter  Orange  Marmalade 

Honey  Peanut  Butter 

fellies  -  Jam  Preserves 

Sauces— Condiments 

Salad  Dressing  Catsup 

French  Dressing  Mustard  -  Plain,  Horseradish 
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Meat  Sauces:  Sandwich  Spread 

Barbecue  Sauce  Vinegar  -  Cider  &  White 
Worcestershire  Sauce  Chili  Sauce 

Pickles  -  Olives 

Pickles :  Olives : 

Sweet  Mixed  Plain 

Sweet  Sliced  Stuffed 

Sweet  Whole  Cocktail 

Cucumber  Sliced  Ripe  Olives 

Dills  Relishes 

Dills  -  Kosher  Style  Maraschino  Cherries 
Pickled  Beets  Red  &  Green 

Canned  Fruits 

Apples  Fruit  Cocktail 

Apple  Sauce  Fruits  for  Salad 

Apple  Slices  Grapefruit  Sections 

Apricots  Grapefruit  &  Orange 

Boysenberries  Grapes  -  Spiced 

Blackberries  Loganberries 

Blueberries  Peaches 

Cherries  Pears 

Sour  Pineapple  -  Sliced, 

Sweet  Crushed,  & 

Royal  Anne  Chunks 

Black  Bing  Prunes -Fresh 

Crab  Apples  -  Spiced  Raspberries  -  Red 
Cranberry  Sauce  &  Black 

Figs  Strawberries 
Plums  -  Greengage,  Crimson 

Canned  Juices 

Apple  Cider  Grapefruit  Juice 

Apple  Juice  Kraut  Juice 

Apricot  Juice  Lemon  Juice 

Carrot  Juice  Loganberry  Juice 

Cherry  Juice  Orange  Juice 

Grape  Juice  Orange  &  Grapefruit  Juice 
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Peach  Juice 
Pear  Juice 
Pineapple  Juice 

Canned 

Asparagus : 

White 

All  Green 
Beets: 

Sliced 

Shoestring 

Whole 
Carrots : 

Diced 

Shoestring 
Corn: 

Cream  Style  White 

Cream  Style  Golden 

Whole  Kernel  White 

Whole  Kernel  Golden 
Hominy 
Kidney  Beans 

Mixed 


Prune  Juice 
Tomato  Juice 
Vegetable  Juice  Cocktail 

Vegetables 

Sauerkraut 
Lima  Beans 
Mushrooms 
Peas 

Peas  &  Carrots 
Pimientos 

Potatoes  -  Irish  &  Sweet 
Red  Beans 
Pumpkin 
Spinach 
String  Beans 
Succotash 
Tomatoes 
Tomato  Paste 
Tomato  Puree 
Turnip  Greens 
Yams 
Vegetables 


Heat  and 

Bouillon  Cubes 

Beef  Gravy 

Sliced  Beef 

Chili  Con  Carne 

Chinese  Foods: 
Bean  Sprouts 
Chow  Mein  Noodles 
Chop  Suey  Vegetables 
Combination  Chop  Suey 

Ingredients 
Soy  Sauce  &  Brown  Sauce 

Macaroni  Salad 

Oven  Baked  Beans 

Pork  and  Beans 


Eat  Foods 

Potato  Salad 
Potatoes  -  Shoestring 
Ravioli 
Soups : 

Broth 

Condensed 

Dehydrated 
Chicken  a  la  King 
Corn  Beef  Hash 
Corn  Beef  &  Cabbage 
Chicken  Noodle  Dinner 
Deviled  Meat  Spreads 
Luncheon  Meats 
Macaroni 
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Plum-Fig-Date  Puddings 
Pig's  Feet 
Pork  Loaf 
Rice  Dinner 
Roast  Beef 
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Vienna  Style  Sausage 

Spaghetti 

Stews 

Spaghetti  with  Meat  Balls 

Tamales 


Anchovies 

Caviar 

Clams 

Salmon 

Tuna 

Crab 

Lobster 


Tongue  -  Lamb  and  Ox 

Sea  Foods 

Oysters 
Shrimp 
Fish  Cakes 
Sardines : 
Oil 

Mustard 
Tomato  Sauce 


Beverages 

Milk  Fortifiers 
Cocoa 

Soft  Drink  Powders 
Malted  Milk 
Marshmallow  Creme 
Soda  Straws 
Chocolate  Syrup 
Bottled  Beverages 
Beer  &  Wine 


Desserts 

Cotfee: 

Regular 

DecafTeined 

Coffee  Substitutes 
Chicory 

Tea  &  Tea  Bags 
Gelatin  Desserts 
Ice  Cream  Mixes 
Gelatin  Puddings 


Baby  Foods 
Dry  Oatmeal 
Dry  Cereal 

Baking  Powder 
Baking  Soda 
Buckwheat  Flour 
Cake  Flour 
Chocolate : 

Baking 

Sweet 


Baby  Foods 

Syrup : 

Corn  &  Maple 
Tapioca 

Home  Baking  Items 

Semi-Sweet 

Cocoanut  -  Dry  &  Moist 
Corn  Starch 
Cooking  Oils 
Cake  Mixes 

Cake  &  Cookie  Sugar  Toppings 
Fudge  &  Frosting  Mix 
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Glace  Fruits 

Molasses 

Marshmallows 

Spices  -  Whole  &  Ground 

Mince  Meat 

Olive  Oil 

Pancake  Flour 

Pie  Crust  Dough 


Sugar: 

Cane  &  Beet 

Brown 

Powdered 
Salt 

Shortenings 
Syrup  -  Maple  &  Corn 
Yeast  -  Fresh  &  Dry 


Milk  -  Evaporated  &  Condense       Extracts 


Dried  Foods 


Dried  Apricots 

Bulk  Barley 

Bulk  Cereals 

Bulk  Cornmeal 

Currants 

Dried  Beans 

Dates 

Figs 

Dry  Hominy  Flakes 

Dried  Peaches 

Dried  Peas 


Bird  Seed  and 

Gravel 
Dog  Food 


Soap  Flakes 
Soap  Powders 
Laundry  Soaps 
Water  Softeners 
Bleaches 
Bluing 


Bath  Powder 
Toilet  Soap 


Lentils 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles 

Mixed  Dried  Fruits 

Nuts 

Nut  Meats 

Packaged  Prunes 

Pop  Corn 

Rice 

Raisins : 

Seeded 

Seedless 


Pet  Foods 

Cat  Food 
Fish  Food 
Turtle  Food 

Laundry  Items 

Starch 

Clothes  Lines 

Ammonia 

Tubs,  Boards,  etc. 

Sal  Soda 

Clothes  Pins 

Bathroom  Items 

Bowl  Cleaners 
Bath  Salts 
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Shaving  Soap  Toilet  Papers 

Shampoo  Hand  Soaps 

Kitchen  Items 

Cleanser  Drain  Openers 

Cleaners  Lye 

Brushes  Polishes  &  Waxes 

Mop  Heads,  Sticks  Fly  Ribbons 

Brooms  Fly  Swatters 

Ammonia  Insecticides 

Silver  Cream  Matches 

Mitts  Scouring  Pads 

Household  Items 

Facial  Tissue  Picnic  Plates 

Wax  Paper  Tooth  Picks 

Shelf  Paper  Drug  Sundries 

Twine  Gloves 

Paper  Cups,  Dishes  Shoe  Laces 

Paper  Napkins  Shoe  Polish 

Paper  Towels  Thread 

Home  Canning  Items 

Paraffin  Jar  Lids 

Sealing  Wax  Mason  Jars 

Jar  Rubbers  Fruit  Pectins 

Jelly  Glasses  &  Lids 

Cold  Cereals 

Bran  Flakes  Shredded  Wheat 

Corn  Flakes  Rice  Flakes 

Wheat  Flakes 

Hot  Cereals 

Farina  Oats,  Quick  & 

Whole  Wheat  Cereal  Regular 

Yellow  Corn  Meal  White  Corn  Meal 

Tobaccos  and  Candies 

Candy  Bars  Cello  Bagged  Candies 

Gum  Cough  Drops 
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Cigarettes  Cigars  Tobaccos 

Dairy  Items 

Cheese  Cottage  Cheese 

Butter  Milk 

Eggs  Cream: 

Chocolate  Milk  Coffee  & 

Margarine  Whipping 

Buttermilk 

Bakery  Items 

Cookies  Package  Cakes  & 

Cakes  Cookies 

Bread  Date  £  Nut  Bread 

Swedish-type  Breads  Boston  Brown  Bread 

While  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  set  of  rules  for  store  arrange- 
ment that  work  under  all  circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  how 
some  of  the  western  operators  with  years  of  experience  in  self-service 
have  arranged  their  stores. 

The  meat  departments  in  these  stores  are  usually  well  up  front  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  without  exception  they  tie  in  closely 
with  the  fruit  and  vegetable  departments.  In  fact,  western  markets 
often  devote  more  space  to  fruits  and  vegetables  than  their  actual  sales 
volume  demands. 

One  reason  is  that  produce  is  a  shopping  item.  Women  will  often  do 
more  trudging  from  store  to  store  for  a  good  selection  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  than  for  any  other  food  items.  Another  reason  is  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  make  an  attractive,  colorful  display.  So  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  large  western  market  with  an  impressive  front  bank  or 
mass  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  displays  often  dummied  with 
false  fronts  and  tops  so  as  to  extend  them  over  TOO  lineal  feet  or  more. 
This  spreading  out  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  to  some  extent  a  matter 
of  showmanship — but  one  that  pays. 

Bakery  departments  are  generally  located  up  front,  too,  to  some  extent 
because  they  are  often  concessions,  but  also  because  a  front  location 
catches  sales  while  the  housewife  is  both  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
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grocery  department.   Grocery  departments  are  almost  always  located  at 
the  rear. 

In  contrast  to  the  western  markets,  one  sees  some  odd  monstrosities 
in  the  early  eastern  self-service  markets — such  as  a  meat  department  in 
one  rear  corner  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department  in  an  opposite 
front  corner — a  distance  of  100  feet  between  them.  Some  operators  go 
on  the  theory  that  meat,  being  a  demand  item,  can  be  used  to  draw  cus- 
tomers to  the  rear  of  the  store.  That  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but 
most  successful  operators  of  self-service  stores  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that 
theory. 

Some  of  these  badly  arranged  markets  are  for  the  present  successful. 
But  as  more  scientifically  planned  markets  are  built,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  these  confusing-to-the-housewife  warehouse  markets  are  destined  to 
fold  up. 


Harvey's  Nation-Wide  Mkt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  boasts  a  60-foot  mirrored  produce  rack, 

33  feet  of  meat  cases.    Fluorescent  lighting  is  reflected  from  snow-white  walls  and 

ceiling.    Note  the  generous  aisle  in  front  of  produce  department  to  allow  free  mov- 

ment  of  traffic  at  this  point.    Floor  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  19,  pg.  189. 
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This  Alber's  Super  Market,  Dayton,  Ohio,  takes  full  advantage  of  the  effectiveness 

of  mass  displays   in   stores  using  a  self-service   arrangement.     Note   the  generous 

displays  located  at  gondola  ends,  all  with  large  easy-to-see  price  cards. 


Typical  of  many  mid-western  self-service  markets  is  this  Food  Center,  Overland, 
Mo.  Note  the  numbered  department  signs  that  assist  customers  in  finding  items 
they  want.  Bottom  shelves  well  off  floor,  top  shelves  low,  make  self-service  easy. 
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Canada  also  has  good  food  stores  as  the  above  photo  of  a  Dominion  Store,  Toronto,, 
convincingly    portrays.     Wide    aisles,    light    walls    and    ceiling,    serve    to    amplify 
planned  spaciousness  of  store,  encourage  customers  to  shop  leisurely  and  buy  more. 


Many  shoppers  in  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  find  the  Sunbeam  Market  Place,  below,  a  con- 
venient, economical,  food  supply  center.  Store  has  large  farm  trade,  maintains  a 
separate  room  for  flour  and  feed  dept.  Floor  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  pg.  198. 
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Five  checking  counters  speed  customers  on  their  way  after  shopping  is  completed 
in  this  H limply  Dumpty  Food  Store,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Orders  are  checked  di- 
rect from  self-service  carts  with  Humpty  Dumpty's  "push-in"  checking  counters. 


D'Agostino  Bros.   Super  Mkt.   of  Distinction   features   open   self-service  cases   for 

frozen  foods,  cheese,  and  meats  to  make  shopping  easy  for  New  York  City's  Park 

Avenue  set.    Note  illuminated  canopy  over  gondolas,  shelving. 
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Melvin  Geis,  Okeene,  Okla.,  arranged  his  small  town  general  store  with  a  self-serv- 
ice grocery  dept.  on  one  side  (above),  and  general  line  items  on  the  other  (below). 
Large  "U"  checking  counter  at  front  center  of  store  handles  both  departments. 


This  Penn  Fruit  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  one  of  largest  self-service  stores  in 

the  East.    Meat  and  fish  dept.  is  at  left  of  photo,  fruit  and  vegetable  dept.  at  top 

right.    Store  features  delicatessen  items,  baked  goods,  fresh  flowers. 


Vander  Baan's  Super  Mkt.,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  gives  delivery  service  but  features 
modern  up-to-date  self-service  store  arrangement  above.  Self-service  carts  make 
assembly  of  delivery  orders  quick,  easy  task.  Orders  are  loaded  from  back  door. 
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Scales  for  weighing  produce  items  purchased  self-service  are  a  part  of  equipment 

at  checking  counters  in  this  Piggly  Wiggly  Store,  Corsicana,  Texas.    Turnstiles  help 

to  control  traffic,  aid  in  keeping  pilferage  at  a  minimum. 


II 


This  Pioneer  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  shows  how  a  small  store  can  be  successfully 

arranged  for  self-service  to  increase  operating  efficiency  and  step  up  sales  appeal. 

Attractive  flooring  lends  air  of  distinction  to  store. 


Seessel's,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  typifies  the  superette  that  is  proving  so  popular.    Store 

caters  to  upper  middle-class  trade,  features  party  foods,  delicatessen,  and  health 

foods.    Fig.  23,  pg.  193,  shows  floor  plan  of  the  Seessel  store. 


Produce  and  meat  departments  occupy  the  entire  right  side  of  Cramer's  Food  Mar- 
ket, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.    Customers  find  it  easy  to  follow  instinctive  desire  of  shop* 
ping  first  for  these  foods.   Floor  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  pg.  178. 
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Blaze  of  light  from  many  fixtures  illuminates  Pangle's  Master  Market,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Customers  can  easily  see,   identify,  all  items  without   difficulty   as   they   shop   self- 
service.    Mirrored  produce  department   (right)   is  showpiece  in  store. 


Note  the  modern  recessed  lighting  and  the  neat  attractive  floor  in  this  Hiiiky  Dinky 
Store,  Omaha,  Neb.  The  mirror  across  back  of  store  (behind  meat  dept.)  adds 
depth  to  store,  lends  touch  of  showmanship  to  conventional,  everyday  food  business. 


I 


An  outstanding  store  is  Fazio's  Market  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Note  the  width  of  the 

aisles,  the  attractive  floor  covering,  the  skillful  use  of  end  gondola,  and  the  neatly 

lettered  department  markers.    See  Fig.  25  on  page  195. 


Bright    fluorescent   lighting   and   an    unobstructed    view    of   the    entire    store    make 

Spatafore's  Market  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  a  pleasant  store  for  shopping.    Seeing  to  it 

that  gondola  ends  are  abundantly  stocked  brings  consistently  high  sales. 
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Coe  F.  Dexter  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.  operates  this  unusual,  yet  highly  attractive  self- 
service  store.    Note  how  the  meat  department  is  recessed  into  the  right  wall  and 
how  effectively  continuous  fluorescent  lighting  is  employed. 


Customers  have  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  and  shop  with  self-service  carts  in 
the  wide  aisles  of  Quincy  Food  Center,  Quincy,  111.  Neatly  lettered  signs,  clearly 
legible  across  store,  identify  various  departments  to  help  make  shopping  easy. 
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Here  are  two  views  of  the  new  Fitzimmons  Thriftimart  at  North  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Streamlined  fluorescents,  and  neon  department  markers  lend  a  clean,  modern  note 
to  the  interior.    Checking  counters    (above)    allow  checking   directly   from   push- 
carts.   Gondolas   (below)  hold  abundant  stocks  on  their  level  shelves. 


This  smart,  new  Empire  Supermarket,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  modern  food  store  beauty.  Aisles  are  wide,  lighting  is  unusually  attractive,  and 
fixtures  display  merchandise  invitingly.  More  Empire  pictures  on  pages  176,  177. 


The  spacious  layout  of  Krehbiel's  Nation-Wide  Market  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  acts  as  a 

real  invitation  for  customers  to  shop   in  leisurely   fashion.    This   opening  up   of 

sales  area  is  a  feature  very  much  appreciated  by  shoppers.    See  page  179. 
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Innovations  at  Roger's  Food  Store,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  include  a  special  gondola  for  the 
assembly  of  delivery  orders,  and  wall  shelving  that  is  rounded  at  corners  to  give 
better  display  of  merchandise  shown  in  corner  shelf  location.  See  page  191. 
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FRESH  FRUIT  & 
VEG.  WINDOW 


Fig.   1.  When  space  is  at  a  premium  like  in  Mart  Waa Ike's  Food  Center,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  checking  counter  can  often  be  worked  into  front  window  in  order  to 

conserve  space.   Checking  counter  activity  makes  appealing  window  display. 
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Fig.  2.   This  floor  plan  of  the   VI a  v  fair  Mkt.,  Denver,  Colo.,  shows  good  arrange- 
ment for  small  stores.    Windows  are  used  for  inside  selling  displays,  not  window 
displays.    This  store  is  capable  of  handling  more  than  $2,000  weekly. 
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Fig.  3.  This  is  good  gen- 
eral plan.  Roomy  checking 
counter  makes  it  particu- 
larly adaptable  to  coun- 
try town  where  both  cash, 
credit  business  are  han- 
dled. Plan  is  County  Seat 
Mkt.,  Centerville,  Mich. 
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limited  floor  space.    Note  that  frozen  food  case  adjoins  produce  dept.,   and  the 

self-service  dairy  case  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  wall  shelving. 
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The  Empire  Super  Market,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y..  caters  to  the  known  shopping  prefer- 
ences of  customers,  makes  it  easy  to  shop  first  for  perishables,  buy  staples  at  lei- 
sure. The  numbered  photos  above  show  (1)  how  mirrored  produce  appeals  to 
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customers  immediately  upon  entering  store.    Other  perishables — dairy  (2),  frozen 
foods   (3),  meats   (4) — follow  in  sequence  as  customers  shop.    Beverages   (5)   oc- 
cupy first  section  of  wall  shelving  meat  dept.     Floor  plan   on  page   197. 
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Fig.  5.  This  floor  plan  of  Orcutt's  Pig- 
gly  Wiggly,  Washington,  Iowa,  will  fit 
many  situations.  Note  how  checking 
counters  are  arranged  to  save  space. 
Merchandise  conies  in  at  back  door. 
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Fig.  6.  Cramer's,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
is  splendid  plan  for  medium-sized 
store.  Checking  counter  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  cashier  system.  Produce, 
meat  depts.,  join.  Photo  page  165. 
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Fig.  7.  Note  how  Krehbiel's  Nation- Wide  Store,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  arranged  so  that 
customers  enter  store  at  produce  dept.  Window  bases  have  been  cut  down  to  only 
a  one  foot  ledge  to  give  more  selling  space.  Photo  of  store  is  shown  on  page  170. 
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Fig.  8.  Plan  above  shows  sales  floor  of  Canteirs 
New  England  Store,  Westfield,  Mass.  Delivery 
business  is  handled  from  order  room  in  basement 
same  size  as  sales  floor.  Orders  are  loaded  at  rear. 

Fig.  9.  In  congested  areas  narrow  stores  present  a 
problem.  Louis  Pappas,  Amherst,  Mass.,  has  con- 
siderable delivery  business  but  rear  order  room 
takes  confusion  out  ef  store  for  self-service  cus- 
tomers' shopping. 
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Fig.  10.  When  stairs  extend  in- 
to store  room  this  type  of  ar- 
rangement is  frequently  em- 
ployed. Office  is  located  on  ele- 
vated mezzanine  above  produce 
rack.  Photo  of  store,  G.  W. 
House  Mkt.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  is 
shown  on  page  7. 
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Fig.  11.  Order  room  in-back  makes  this  ideal  arrangement  for  neighborhood  store 
giving  delivery  service.  Layout  encourages  store  shopping  with  produce  and  meat 
departments  down  one  side.  Front  window  checking  counter  is  economical  of  space. 
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Fig.  12.  Frozen  foods  are 
strategically  located  be- 
tween produce,  meat  de- 
partments at  Knific's 
United  Store,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Stock  room  at  rear 
can  easily  be  converted 
into  delivery  room. 
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Fig.  13.  This  general  store   plan   permits   service   people   at   checking   counter    to 
handle  country  post  office  and  sell  candy,  drug  sundries,  ice  cream,  cigarettes,  to- 
baccos, like  clerk  service  at  Halm'-  General  Store,  North  Hadley,  Mass. 


Fig.    14.  This  design,  popular  in  the  South  and  Pacific  states,  embraces  lunch  coun- 
ter, or  coffee  bar,  and  drug  department.    This  was  prize  winning  design  in  contest 
conducted  by  The  Schuhmacher  Co.,  Texas  wholesalers. 
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Fig.  15.  The  space  marked  "stock  room"  in  this  layout  of  Robert's  Food  Store, 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  can  easily  be  converted  to  order  room  when  delivery  serv- 
ice is  extended.  Credit  customers  can  be  handled  at  "U"  counter  along  with  cash. 
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Fig.   16.  Location  of  various  food  departments  is  shown  in  this   plan  of    Borg's 

Super  Valu  Store,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Note  that  frozen  foods  case  is  between  meat 

and  produce  departments  to  stimulate  sales  of  both  groups  of  frozen  foods. 
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Fig.    17.   A  self-contained  self -service  produce  department  is  feature  of  Metzger's 

Super  Mkt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    This  store  falls  into  the  superette  classification  that 

is  proving  so  popular  and  practical  all  over  the  country. 
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Fig.  18.  This  store,  operated  by  Arthur  Egger,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  designed  to  handle 
credit  and  delivery  business  as  well  as  cash,  carry.  Delivery  orders  are  assembled  in 
separate  room  to  take  confusion  from  sales  room.  Photo  of  store  is  on  page  202. 
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Fig.  19.  Note  unique  checking  arrangement  of  Harvey's  Nation-Wide  Mkt.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Customers  enter  produce  dept.,  shop  for  perishables  down  entire  side 
of  store  and  across  back,  then  filter  back  shopping  for  staples.  Photo  on  page  158. 
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Fig.  20.  This  plan  of  a  Piggly  Wiggly  store  shows  not  only  location  of  various 
departments  but  of  utilities  as  well.  Note  that  flour  and  brooms,  hard  items  for 
women  to  handle  when  shopping,  are  located  close  to  checking  counters  near  door. 
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Fig.  21.  A  special  gondola  for  assembling  delivery  orders  on  the  sales  floor  is  in- 
novation of  Roger's  Food  Store,  Tulsa,  Okla.  (See  store  photo,  pg.  171)  A  round- 
ed corner  in  wall  shelving  makes  corner  display  as  effective  as  sidewall  location. 
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Fig.  23.  Working  spaces,  not  shown,  are  in  rear  of  Seessel's  store,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  include  order-filling  and  loading  rooms,  bakery  and  delicatessen  kitchens. 
Office  and  order-taking  room  are  on  balcony.  Photo  of  store  on  page  165. 
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Fig.    24.    General  stores  can  be  just  as  modern  as  straight  food  stores  as  this  plan 

of  Owen's  Dept.  Store,  St.  Paul,  Kan.,  shows.    One  side  is  self-service  food  store, 

other  side  houses  dry  goods,  shoes,  other  general  line  items. 
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Fig.  25.  In  this  volume  market,  operated  by  Fazio's,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  self-service 
carts  pass  under  rail  from  checking  counters  back  into  incoming  traffic  lane, 
minimizing  confusion  created  by  carts.  Photo  of  Fazio  store  is  on  pg.  167. 
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Fig.  26.  Customers  can  enter  shopping  area  through  turnstiles  either  left  or  right 
of  entrance  when  shopping  this  Piggly  Wiggly  store.  This  is  a  good  arrangement  for 
corner  location  where  customers  come  from  two  streets,  or  street  and  parking  area. 
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Fig.  27.  Customers  walk  right  into  the  produce  dept.  of  this  Empire  Super  Mkt., 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  One  swing  down  the  right  side  of  store  and  across  back  puts  cus- 
tomers into  contact  with  all  perishable  foods.  Photos  on  pgs.  170,  176  and  177. 
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Fig.  28.   Odd  shaped  rooms  frequently  present  difficult  layout  problems.    This  is 

how  Hearn  Bros.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  solved  the  problem  in  an  odd  shaped  room. 

Note  that  produce  and  meat  depts.   each  occpy  entire  wall.    Photo   of  the   store 

interior  is  shown  on  page  149. 


Fig.   29.  Department  locations,  are  graphically  shown  in  this  sketch  of  Sunbeam 

Market  Place,  Sweetwater,  Texas,  a  photo  of  which  is  shown  on  page  160.    Note 

that  feed  department  is  housed  in  separate  room  and  is  entered  through  a  wide 

entrance  from  main  sales  floor. 
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GROCERY      DEPT 
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Fig.  30.  This  Andrew  Williams  store,  San  Lorenzo,  Calif.,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  food  markets  in  the  United  States.  Note  how  arrangement  divides  store  into 
practically  seven  complete  departments,  including  a  lunch  counter  and  drug  dept. 
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Fig.  31.  Designed  for  big  volume,  this  Piggly  Wiggly  store  has  counter  for  check- 
ing parcels,  bottle  refunds,  just  inside  door,  accessible  before  customers  enter 
shopping  area.  Note  well-planned  coolers,  locker  room,  etc.,  at  rear  of  store. 


14. 

Handling  Charge  and   Delivery 
Business  in  Self-Service  Stores 


SOME  service  merchants  shy  away  from  self-service  simply  because  they 
feel  that  a  self-service  arrangement  will  not  work  when  a  store  has  credit 
and  delivery  business. 

Set  your  mind  at  ease  if  you  are  one  of  those  merchants. 

You  can  take  advantage  of  an  attractive  self-service  arrangement  for 
your  store  without  jeopardizing  credit  and  delivery  volume.  Experience 
proves  that  credit  and  delivery  services  can  be  handled  in  a  store  arranged 
for  self-service.  The  combination  works  so  well,  in  fact,  that  a  self-service 
arrangement  actually  makes  it  easier  to  perform  the  tasks  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  credit  and  delivery  services. 

Just  why  should  credit  and  delivery  business  be  easier  to  handle  in 
a  store  arranged  for  self-service  ? 

Well,  the  chief  reason  for  arranging  a  store  for  self-service  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  serve  themselves.  The  layout  of  a  self-service  store 
and  the  ready  accessibility  of  merchandise  on  low,  easy-to-reach,  self- 
service  wall  shelving  and  gondolas  make  it  easy  for  customers  to  skim 
around  the  store  with  a  basket  carrier  and  pick  off  the  items  they  want 
as  they  come  to  them.  It  follows  that  a  self-service  store  arrangement  that 
makes  shopping  easier  for  customers  most  certainly  will  make  it  easier 
for  employes  to  assemble  delivery  orders.  Both  follow  almost  the  same 
routine  in  taking  items  from  shelves  and  placing  them  in  self-service 
carriers. 
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Credit  and  delivery  services  are  extended  at  Egger's  Food  Store,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  al- 
though the  store  is  arranged  for  complete  self-service  as  shown  above.    Credit  file 
is  housed  at  "U"  checking  counter,  orders  are  loaded  from  special  delivery  room 
at  rear  of  store.    For  a  floor  plan  of  Egger  store  see  Fig.  18,  page  188. 


Assembling  Delivery  Orders.  Merchants  who  give  services  in 
a  store  arranged  for  self-service  find  delivery  orders  are  easy  to  assemble 
because  the  self-service  arrangement  saves  time,  steps,  and  effort. 

In  stores  of  this  type  the  assembling  of  delivery  orders  usually  follows 
a  simple  work  pattern.  With  a  delivery  order  slip  in  hand  an  employe 
takes  a  self-service  basket  carrier  and  makes  one  complete  trip  around  the 
store  picking  oflf  the  items  called  for  on  the  order.  Usually  the  complete 
order  can  be  filled  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  carrier  is  then  wheeled  to 
the  back  room  with  the  completed  order  ready  to  be  checked  into  a  de- 
livery box. 

Meat  items  are  usually  ordered  from  the  meat  department  before  the 
start  of  the  trip  around  the  store.  The  meat  items  are  then  picked  up  and 
added  to  the  order  after  the  grocery  items  have  been  collected.  In  some 
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large  stores  where  full-time  telephone  salespeople  are  employed,  the  meat, 
and  occasionally  produce  items,  are  listed  on  separate  slips,  sent  to  the 
proper  departments  to  be  filled.  The  whole  order  is  then  coordinated  in 
the  delivery  order  room.  The  grocery  items,  of  course,  can  be  collected 
with  the  basket  carriers  on  the  self-service  floor  as  outlined  above. 

In  stores  where  the  volume  of  delivery  business  is  large  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  set  up  a  separate  order  stock  in  the  back  room  or  basement. 
The  confusion  that  sometimes  arises  when  a  large  number  of  delivery 
orders  are  assembled  on  the  selling  floor  is  frequently  annoying  to 
shoppers.  Under  those  circumstances  a  separate  order  room  is  desirable. 

However,  a  sizable  delivery  volume  can  be  handled  from  the  sales- 
room before  the  assembling  of  orders  becomes  annoying  to  store  shoppers, 
because  the  peaks  in  delivery  business  and  store  shopping  usually  come 
at  different  hours.  In  most  stores  the.  bulk  of  delivery  orders  are  assembled 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  while  peaks  in  store 
shopping  ordinarily  come  late  in  the  morning  and  well  along  in  the 
afternoon.  As  a  result  the  average  sized  store  usually  finds  that  both 
store  customers  and  delivery  orders  can  be  handled  on  the  sales  floor  in 
greater  volume  and  with  less  work  and  effort  in  a  self-service  store  than 
in  the  old-fashioned  counter-service  store. 

Handling  Credit  in  Self-Service  Store.  Handling  credit  service 
in  a  store  arranged  for  self-service  can  also  be  quick  and  easy.  Credit  cus- 
tomers who  order  by  telephone  pose  no  problem.  Any  difficulty  or  con- 
fusion that  may  be  encountered  usually  develops  at  the  checking  counters 
where  customers  who  carry  their  purchases  must  be  checked  out.  But  this 
problem  has  also  been  met  and  solved  by  many  merchants,  most  of  whom 
say  they  can  check  credit  customers  as  rapidly  as  cash  customers.  Some 
claim  even  more  rapidly  because  no  money  is  involved. 

From  experience,  methods  for  handling  credit  customers  at  checking 
counters  have  evolved  that  are  now  clearly  defined,  easy  to  follow.  The 
key  lies  in  eliminating  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  practice  of  giving 
customers  a  completely  handwritten  sales  slip  with  the  name  and  the  price 
of  each  item  listed. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  check  credit  customers  exactly  the  same  as  cash 
customers  and  give  them  a  printed  cash  register  or  adding  machine  slip 
with  only  prices  itemized.  But  it  is  imperative  that  in  addition  to  the 
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Delivery  Orders  Can  Be  Filled  Quickly  in  Self-Service  Stores 


1  Employes    use    self-service   cart 

to   speed    assembly   of   delivery 
orders   in   most  stores   that   are   set   up 
for    self-service. 


3          It  is  easy  to  assist  customers  or 
answer   telephones,    then    come 
back  and  continue  task  of  filling  the 
delivery  order. 


2  Low  self-service  shelving  is  also 

help    in    speeding    assembly    of 
delivery  orders.    Much  time  and  labor 
can    be    saved. 


4 

off 


After  order  has  been  completed 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  wheel  it 
sales    floor,    check    items    into    de- 
livery boxes. 
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printed  customer-slip  the  store  have  the  total  of  each  order  in  some  form 
for  posting.   Several  means  are  employed  to  meet  this  need. 

When  a  single-tape  adding  machine  or  cash  register  is  used,  the 
customer's  name  and  the  total  of  the  order  only  are  generally  copied  in 
duplicate  in  an  ordinary  sales  book  (the  type  commonly  used  for  hand- 
written credit  orders).  The  customer  is  then  given  the  duplicate  sales  slip 
along  with  the  register  or  adding  machine  tape.  The  original  sales  slip  is 
retained  by  the  store  for  posting.  (On  cash  registers  so  equipped,  the  "add" 
key  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  register  as  an  adding  machine,  total  credit 
purchases  without  including  them  with  cash  sales.) 

Some  stores  use  cash  registers  that  are  especially  made  to  handle  credit 
sales  in  self-service  stores.  These  registers  have  a  special  credit  key,  throw 
a  tape  with  the  prices  of  all  items  listed,  and  in  addition  a  detachable  stub 
for  retention  by  the  store  showing  the  total  of  the  order  and  space  in 
which  to  write  the  customer's  name.  This  type  register  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  making  out  a  sales  slip  in  duplicate. 

Still  another  means  of  furnishing  customers  an  itemized  price  slip  and 
a  copy  for  the  store  without  the  necessity  of  making  out  duplicate  sales 
slips  is  to  use  a  double  tape  in  ordinary  adding  machines  or  registers. 
Checking  customers  then  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  writing  the  cus- 
tomer's name  on  the  original  tape,  which  is  retained  by  the  store,  and 
handing  customers  the  duplicate  tape.  Some  stores  require  customers  to 
sign  the  slip  retained  by  the  store  for  posting,  others  do  not. 

While  it  is  generally  desirable  to  eliminate  the  handwritten  sales  slip 
with  both  items  and  prices  listed,  certain  conditions  and  circumstances 
sometimes  make  it  unwise  or  impractical  to  discontinue  this  practice.  For 
example,  a  store  may  have  a  number  of  long-established  credit  customers 
who  for  years  have  ordered  by  telephone  on  a  credit  and  delivery  basis. 
Some  of  these  customers  may  resent  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
furnishing  a  completely  itemized  sales  slip.  If  so,  it  may  be  unwise  to 
discontinue  them  in  so  far  as  these  particular  customers  are  concerned. 
This  type  of  customer  seldom  comes  to  the  store  and  may  not  be  familiar 
with  checking  counter  routine.  When  necessary,  these  customers  can  still 
be  furnished  completely  itemized  sales  slips  without  too  much  trouble. 
Sometimes  a  store  sets  aside  a  separate  checking  lane  to  handle  credit  cus- 
tomers when  handwritten  sales  slips  are  issued  in  considerable  volume. 
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Another  circumstance  that  might  warrant  the  issuance  of  a  completely 
itemized  sales  slip  is  when  a  store  has  a  large  percentage  of  children 
shoppers.  In  suburban  and  neighborhood  locations  credit  customers  fre- 
quently send  children  to  the  store  to  do  the  family  shopping.  Some  may 
want  an  itemized  sales  slip  sent  along  with  the  children's  purchases  for 
home  checking.  Frequently,  however,  a  printed  slip  with  only  prices 
itemized  will  suffice.  The  past  policy  of  the  store,  the  preference  of  cus- 
tomers, and  their  reaction  to  a  printed  sales  slip  with  only  prices  listed 
must  determine  the  policy. 

Few  if  any  stores  give  cash  customers  completely  itemized  slips.  No 
logical  reason  is  apparent  why  they  must  be  given  to  credit  customers. 
But  the  practice  of  giving  itemized  sales  slips  to  credit  customers  may  be 
traditional,  and  if  so,  difficult  to  discontinue.  It  is  therefore  advisable  when 
making  any  changes  in  credit  handling  procedure  to  explain  the  changes 
personally  to  all  credit  customers  and  temper  the  policy  somewhat  to 
conform  with  suggestions  and  objections  voiced  by  established  credit 
customers. 


A  separate  delivery  order  department  like  the  one  above  is  sometimes  advisable  in 

either  the  back  room  or  basement  when  volume  of  delivery  business  is  large  enough 

to  cause  confusion  when  orders  are  assembled  on  the  sales  floor. 
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That  a  satisfactory  method  of  handling  credit  customers  in  a  store  using 
a  self-service  arrangement  can  be  worked  out  has  been  proved  many  times. 
By  following  the  steps  that  have  been  found  practical  as  outlined  above, 
a  procedure  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  a  store  can  usually  be  worked  out. 

More  Cash  Business.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  former 
counter  service  stores  that  change  to  self-service  arrangement  usually 
observe  one  mighty  gratifying  result.  It  is  this:  more  cash  customers  are 
attracted  to  a  store  after  it  has  changed  to  self-service.  A  self-service  store 
has  a  unique  psychological  appeal,  an  aura  of  efficiency  and  economy 
that  just  naturally  seems  to  bring  in  more  transient  and  shopping  cus- 
tomers. Young  housewives  particularly  like  to  trade  in  self-service  stores. 
To  attract  more  of  this  profitable  cash  business  but  still  retain  desirable 
credit  and  delivery  volume  a  growing  number  of  stores  are  inaugurating 
a  system  of  pricing  merchandise  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis  and  then 
making  extra  charges  for  credit  and  delivery  services. 

Charging  for  Credit  and  Delivery.  The  theory  of  this  method  of 
operation  is  that  all  customers  pay  only  for  the  services  they  actually 
receive.  In  other  words  customers  who  go  to  the  store,  pick  out  their  own 
merchandise,  pay  cash,  and  carry  their  orders  away  do  not  pay  for  credit 
and  delivery  services  that  they  do  not  receive,  but  are  received  only  by 
others.  Charging  for  service  enables  a  store  to  set  up  its  price  structure  on 
a  cash  and  carry  basis.  Cash  and  carry  customers  can  then  buy  just  as 
economically  in  a  service  store  as  they  can  from  the  cash-and-carry  down 
the  street.  On  the  other  hand,  credit  customers  who  need  and  demand 
credit  and  delivery  find  these  services  available  on  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  fee  to  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  rendering  the  services 
they  use. 

The  most  common  charges  for  services  made  by  stores  using  the  extra 
charge  system  are  10^'  for  each  delivery  order,  2%  for  credit.  But  some 
stores  limit  the  size  of  orders.  They  may  for  example  charge  10^  for 
orders  under  $2.00,  but  deliver  free  if  over  $2.00.  Still  others  use  a  zone 
system,  charging  10^'  for  the  one-mile  zone,  15^  for  the  two-mile  zone, 
and  so  on. 

Charges  for  credit  also  vary,  with  an  occasional  store  charging  as  much 
as  5%.  The  actual  cost  of  maintaining  credit  service  in  a  limited  trading 
area,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  approximately  2%.  It  might  be 
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It's  as  Easy  to  Check  Out  Credit  Customers  as  Cash  Shoppers 


1  Credit     customers     can     be 

checked  the  same  as  cash  cus- 
tomers,  as   rapidly   too,   if   handled   in 
the  following  steps. 


2  Give    credit    customers    register 

or    adding    machine    tape    with 
prices    itemized    so    customer    can    re- 
check  at  home. 


3  Make  out  regular  sales  slip   in 

duplicate,    entering    only    total 
of  the  order,  but  not  listing  all  of  the 
items,  prices. 


4  Give     customer     the     duplicate 

sales    slip    along    with    the    ma- 
chine tape.    Keep  original  slip,  dupli- 
cate   of    tape. 
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pointed  out  that  in  making  a  percentage  charge  for  credit  some  merchants 
have  found  it  advisable  from  a  psychological  standpoint  to  add  the  credit 
charge  to  each  order  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  for 
charges  are  then  smaller  and  less  impressive. 

The  system  of  making  extra  charges  for  services  enables  a  store  to  keep 
operating  expenses  low  enough  to  maintain  all  shelf  prices  on  a  cash  and 
carry  level  thus  enhancing  its  competitive  position.  Service  charges  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  demand  for  services  to  a  minimum,  but  still  permit 
services  for  those  who  need  them. 

When  an  extra  charge  system  is  inaugurated,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
carefully  explain  the  system  to  all  old  customers  personally  before  any 
public  announcement  of  the  plan  is  made.  The  idea  should  be  presented  to 
customers  for  what  it  is — a  method  that  requires  all  customers  to  pay  only 
for  the  exact  services  they  receive.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact 
that  under  the  extra  charge  system  cash  and  carry  purchases  can  be  made 
as  economically  as  at  any  other  store.  In  order  to  cash  in  on  the  economy 
theme  to  the  utmost  price  reductions  should  be  publicized — heralded  as  a 
new,  lowered-price  policy. 

Yes,  a  store  with  a  self-service  arrangement  definitely  can  extend  credit 
and  delivery  services — and  very  successfully.  A  self-service  arrangement 
is  no  longer  a  tool  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cash  and  carry  food  market. 
Self-service  is  a  tested  tool  that  can  improve  any  store,  make  food  shopping 
more  attractive  to  all  types  of  customers,  and  make  store  operation  easier, 
more  efficient,  more  economical,  and  more  pleasant. 


15. 


THE  DAY  of  the  unsightly  store  front,  plastered  with  tonic  signs,  ther- 
mometers, and  advertising  decals,  belongs  to  the  past. 

Gone  too,  is  the  undersized  display  window,  which  was  enclosed  at  the 
rear,  making  it  impossible  for  the  passer-by  to  look  into  the  store  and  con- 
fining her  view  to  a  dull  display  of  a  few  packages  of  staple  merchandise. 
Perhaps  this  type  of  store  front  never  kept  anyone  out  of  the  store — but  it 
certainly  never  stopped  potential  new  customers  on  the  street,  then  in- 
duced them  to  come  inside. 

Fortunately  for  the  food  merchant,  an  entirely  new  conception  of  store 
fronts  has  developed.  Commonly  known  as  the  visual  front,  it  makes  a 
show  window  of  the  entire  store.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  a  broad,  low 
window  framed  by  harmoniously  colored  structural  glass,  tile,  porcelain, 
or  the  more  traditional  material  such  as  brick.  Its  virtues  are  simplicity 
rather  than  gingerbread,  and  full  view  of  the  interior  rather  than  ob- 
struction. 

Such  a  store  front  affords  a  view  of  the  inside  activity  and  the  vast 
array  of  colorful  products  displayed  within  the  store.  During  the  daytime, 
it  is  an  effective  advertisement  that  acquaints  the  passer-by  with  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  the  store.  The  visual  front  works  at  night,  too.  With 
the  store  partially  lighted,  the  casual  pedestrian  is  often  impelled  through 
curiosity  to  stop  and  look,  and  the  good  looking  store  then  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression.  This  is  particularly  true  when  a  well-lighted, 
mirrored  produce  department  is  located  up  front.  Day  or  night  the  visual 
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Simple,  clean  lines  characterize  this  very  attractive  Dominion  Store  front  in  Toron- 
to, Canada.    Note  the  bold  lettering  and  the  complete  absence  of  competing  signs 
or  stickers.    Broad,  low  windows  help  to  light  the  interior. 


Grauel's  Market,  Baltimore,  Md.  has  a  front  admirably  suited  to  the  tastes  of  its 
high    income   customers.     Many    new    shopping    centers    adopt    a    distinctive    archi- 
tectural  style   to   which   all   stores   conform. 
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front  is  an  inexpensive,  yet  tremendously  productive  form  of  advertising. 

With  so  much  emphasis  placed  on  looking  through  a  window,  some 
merchants  may  ask  if  the  visual  store  front  doesn't  eliminate  window 
displays  entirely.  Not  at  all — but  it  does  require  that  window  displays  be 
kept  at  a  lower  level  so  that  the  view  into  the  store  is  not  obstructed. 
When  this  is  done,  the  visual  front  offers  two  advantages,  effective  win- 
dow display  and  clear  view  into  the  interior  of  the  store. 

Identification  of  the  store  through  signs  must  also  be  considered.  An 
important  requirement  is  to  place  the  sign  well  above  the  window  so 
that  the  store  front  will  retain  its  clean,  good  looks.  Gaining  in  favor  are 
the  large,  cut-out,  block  letters  which  are  visible  from  a  great  distance. 
They  don't  reflect  light  and  usually  stay  clean  longer  than  the  more 
ornate  sign.  Some  merchants  have  tried  to  save  money  by  having  an 
advertiser  combine  his  product  illustration  and  copy  with  the  store  name. 
A  combination  like  this  is  inadvisable.  Don't  try  to  tell  too  much  in  your 
sign,  for  people  won't  stop  to  read  it.  A  sign  seldom  makes  more  than  a 
quick  impresson,  so  first  of  all,  tell  your  name  and  then  tell  the  nature  of 
your  store,  but  keep  it  bold  and  brief. 

This  chapter  includes  several  illustrations  of  store  fronts.  Some  apply  to 
small  stores,  some  to  superettes,  and  others  to  supermarkets.  Although 
they  vary  widely  in  detail,  they  all  have  in  common  the  virtue  of  simple, 
clean  lines — free  from  gingerbread  and  the  over-abundant  use  of  per- 
manent and  semi-permanent  product  signs  and  stickers. 
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"Just  another  grocery"  was  probably  the  attitude  of  passers-by  on  seeing  the  drab 

front  pictured   above.    The  new   front  makes   the  store   a   neighborhood    standout, 

reflects  quality,  cleanliness  and  variety  of  merchandise. 
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While  not  elaborate,  the  front  of  Ficklin's  Market,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  embodies 

fundamentals   of  good   design.    Broad,   low   windows   afford    easy   view   of   interior. 

It  is  clean  and  uncluttered.    Produce  department  is  located  up  front. 


Large-area  windows  are  colorfully  framed  with  green  and  ivory  glass  in  Otto's  Food 

Shop,   Watertown,  Wise.    This   front   is   smart,   colorful,   and    easy   to    keep    clean. 

Low  window  displays  do  not  obstruct  view  into  the  store. 
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An  asset  to  its  fine  neighborhood  is  Seessel's  Store  in  Memphis,  Tenn.    Large  win- 
dow area  is  good  looking,  helps  to  light  the  interior  and  offers  customers  a  clear 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  store. 


This  attractive  store  front  improves  the  appearance  of  its  neighborhood — reflects 

cleanliness  and  quality.    Note  how  prominently  the  store  name  is  presented  with 

the  slogan,  "Where  You  Save." 
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A  new  front  changes  this  ordinary  store  into  a  real  beauty.    The  old  front  had  ac- 
cumulated   so    many    signs,    thermometers    and    gingerbread    that    front    had    little 
appeal.    Store  is  located  in  two  story  building  on  a  corner. 


Here  is  the  face  lifting  recommended  by  a  leading  store  architect.    The  visual  front 
makes  interior  open  to  view.    Eyes  are  drawn  from  the  low  window  displays  to  col- 
orful merchandise  within.    Architect  says  job  can  be  done  at  moderate  cost. 


Large  supermarkets  often  find  this  type  of  architecture,  with  its  handsome  tower, 
a  valuable  advertisement.    Note  absence  of  window  signs.    Overhang  protects  cus- 
tomers  from  rain   and   shades   windows   from   direct   sunlight.     This   Hiiiky   Dinky 
market  is  located  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


This   enormous   Andrew   Williams   Supermarket   at   San   Lorenzo,   Calif,   uses   neon 

lighting  to  make  itself  a  bright  and  colorful  after-dark  advertisement.    This  is  one 

of  America's  largest  and  most  complete  food  stores. 
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Simplicity  keynotes  the  appearance  of  this  smart  Stop  &   Shop  front  in  Melrose, 

Mass.,  a  suburb  of  Boston.    Front  is  almost  entirely  glass,  extending  nearly  to  the 

sidewalk.    Notice  how  these  pedestrians  pause  to  look  inside. 


McMillan's  smart,  modern  store  is  in  keeping  with  the  fine  tone  of  Grosse  Point, 
Mich,  shopping  center.    Vast  expanse  of  shining  glass  keeps  store  bright  and  in- 
viting.   Landscaping  at  left  lends  touch  of  quality. 
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Those  wanting  to  build  a  store  in  a  restricted  section  will  be  interested  in  this  un- 
usual store  operated  by  C.  K.  Duff  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Set-back  residential  lines, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  lawn  make  this  store  a  credit  to  this  residential  section. 


This  is  an  example  of  how  a  country  house  can  be  converted  into  a  combination  of 

home   and   food   store.    Country   merchants   often   achieve   amazing    economies   in 

living  and  business  expense  in  this  manner. 
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Cut-A-Corner  Supermarket,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  has  a  very  unusual  front.  For- 
merly a  gasoline  station,  its  service  area  now  finds  use  as  a  parking  space.  Awii- 
ings  and  black  glass  beneath  windows  make  front  harmonious  arid  attractive. 


»J  Food  Store 


Another  good  example  of  the  visual  front  is  found  in  the  A.  L.  Stanley  Food  Store, 

Topeka,   Kan.    Mirrored   produce  rack   is   located    immediately    behind    the    front 

window  and  kept  lighted  at  night  to  stop  pedestrian  traffic. 


ocf 


Architect's  sketch  of  new  Red  &  White  self-service  store  puts  emphasis  on  simple 

clean  lines.   Broad,  low  windows  in  front  are  shaded  by  canopy.    Class  blocks  along 

side  of  building  help  to  light  interior. 


An  unusual  yet  good  looking  store  front  with  twin  visual  windows  and  recessed 

entry  way  is  that  of  the  Genesee  Market,  West  Hartford,  N.  Y.   Windows  are  framed 

in  black  glass,  the  doorway  with  lustrous  metal. 
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Architect's  drawing  of  a  modern  supermarket  features  the  recessed  visual  front 

that  focuses  attention  on  the  interior.    Shaded  area  reduces  reflections  in  the  glass 

and  provides  for  advertising  specials. 


A  front  like  this  affords  a  view  of  the  inside  activity  and  the  vast  array  of  prod- 
ucts displayed.  Good  looking  in  the  daytime,  it  also  works  at  night.  Lighted  at 
night,  it  makes  lasting  impression  on  passers-by.  This  is  Humpty  Dumpty  in 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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In  neighborhood  locations,  particular- 
ly where  visibility  is  good,  block  cut- 
out lettering  is  very  effective  to  identi- 
fy a  food  store.  Neon  lighting  lends 
added  attractiveness  to  large,  substan- 
tial letters.  Sign  must  tell  the  name 
and  nature  of  your  store  quickly. 


Main  Street  location,  or  location  where 
heavy  pedestrial  traffic  flows,  should 
have  ample  identification  for  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Vertical 
sign  and  window-base  signs  call  atten- 
tion on  the  store  side  of  the  street, 
lettering  on  front  attracts  across  street. 


Corner  locations  should  be  easily  iden- 
tified from  all  directions.  Store  above 
features  the  name  on  both  sides  for 
identification  across  the  street.  The 
window  lettering  and  hanging  sign 
catch  the  people  on  same  side.  Verti- 
cal signs  are  gaining  in  popularity. 


Small  store  identification  can  be  ap- 
pealing, practical,  too.  Store  above 
features  sign  with  red  background,  yel- 
low lettering  that  shouts  to  the  passer- 
by. The  floodlights  afford  economical 
illumination.  Women  associate  smart 
store  fronts  with  self-service. 


16. 

Packaging  Perishables 
For  Self-Service 


THE  GROWTH  of  self-service  in  food  stores  has  followed  closely  on  the  heels 
of  developments  and  refinements  in  packaging  materials  and  packaging 
techniques.  Since  its  inception  self-service  has  followed  closely  behind 
packaging  improvements.  Over  the  years  whenever  an  item  appeared  on 
the  market  in  a  neat,  durable,  and  attractive  package,  merchants  offered 
it  for  sale  on  a  self-service,  help-yourself  basis.  Invariably  sales  increased 
when  so  merchandised. 

In  the  beginning  self-service  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  dry 
grocery  items.  Tin  cans,  glass  containers,  and  paper  cartons  served  to  give 
dry  groceries  the  characteristics  and  appeal  required  for  self-service. 
Later  transparent  packaging  materials  bowed  into  the  picture.  Immedi- 
ately bulk  dry  grocery  items  such  as  cookies,  cakes,  dried  fruits,  and  dried 
beans  attractively  bagged  in  those  transparent  materials  found  their  way 
onto  self-service  fixtures. 

Before  the  advent  of  these  flexible  transparent  packaging  materials 
food  packaging  had  to  be  done  largely  by  the  manufacturer.  But  these 
transparent  materials  opened  up  packaging  possibilities  for  many  of  the 
items  then  sold  in  bulk  by  retailers.  As  a  consequence  the  packaging  of 
many  of  these  bulk  items  came  to  be  done  right  in  retail  stores  with 
wholesalers  and  producers  also  participating  to  some  extent. 

In  recent  years  improvements  and  refinements  in  packaging  materials 
and  packaging  techniques  have  enabled  merchants  to  extend  self-service 
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The   psychological    appeal    of    packaged    fresh    fruit    and    vegetable    items    is    de- 
cidedly positive.    Attractive  transparent  packages  tell  customers  that  items  must 
be  of  top  quality  to  merit  such   fine  dress.    Packaged   produce   displayed   in   re- 
frigerated'cases  also  generally  remains  salable  longer  than  unpackaged. 

merchandising  to  other  than  dry  grocery  departments.  The  perishable 
foods  are  now  rinding  their  way  into  open  refrigerated  self-service  dis- 
play cases,  attractively  packaged.  Fresh  meats,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  cheese  are  proving  appropriate  items  for  self-service  merchandising. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  the  prepackaging  of  perishables  is  done  at 
the  producer  and  wholesaler  levels,  perhaps  even  more  is  being  done  in 
retail  stores  at  the  present  time.  In  time  it  is  likely  that  producers  and 
wholesalers  will  do  much  more. 

Top  quality  merchandise  is  an  obvious  prerequisite  in  the  successful 
self-service  merchandising  of  prepackaged  perishables.  Should  merchan- 
dise of  inferior  quality  be  present  in  a  self-service  package,  it  is  natural 
for  consumers  to  blame  the  method  of  merchandising.  Consequently  in 
its  first  development  the  prepackaging  of  perishable  foods  for  self-service 
was  largely  a  retail  operation  because  when  done  at  the  retail  level  the 
packaging  operation  could  be  more  closely  regulated  to  sales  movement, 
the  hazards  of  spoilage  and  decay  minimized. 
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Some  items,  howev.er,  are  successfully  packaged  at  the  wholesaler  level 
and  in  some  instances  at  the  producer  level.  In  time  we  may  expect  more 
from  both  sources.  Items  prepackaged  at  these  sources,  of  course,  present 
no  merchandising  problem  for  the  retailer.  In  this  chapter,  therefore, 
we  shall  largely  consider  packaging  methods  and  techniques  employed 
in  retail  stores  for  prepackaging  the  three  groups  of  perishables  now  most 
frequently  sold  self-service  in  retail  stores — fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fresh  meats,  and  cheese. 

Prepackaging  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  In  general  a  dealer 
acquires  several  advantages  when  he  properly  prepackages  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Careful  tests  reveal  that  there  is  a  saving  in  the  usual 
shrinkage  loss.  The  saving  on  some  items  amounts  to  as  much  as  half  of 
the  usual  distribution  loss.  Many  packaged  items  have  a  longer  shelf  life 
than  the  unpackaged.  This  is  particularly  true  when  items  are  displayed 
in  modern  refrigerators. 

There  is  also  a  saving  in  labor.  An  employe  concentrating  on  the  pack 
aging  operation,  perhaps  in  the  back  room,  can  work  without  interrup- 
tion and  can  become  more  skilled  or  specialized.   This  generally  results 
in  a  saving  in  labor  cost. 

It  has  also  been  proved  in  tests  that  the  packaged  produce  item  has  a 
greater  consumer  appeal  than  the  unpackaged,  hence  sells  more  rapidly. 
Proper  packaging  seems  to  produce  a  positive  psychological  effect.  It 
tells  consumers  that  the  product  must  be  good  or  the  store  would  not  go 
to  the  time  and  expense  of  packaging. 

With  some  produce  items  packaging  is  not  a  new  departure.  Potatoes, 
onions,  apples,  and  citrus  fruits,  for  example,  have  been  bagged  and  pack- 
aged for  years  by  both  growers  and  retailers.  More  recently  some  produce 
wholesalers  have  become  active  in  packaging,  hence  additional  packaged 
produce  items  have  found  their  way  into  retail  stores.  Tomatoes,  salad 
mixes,  Brussels  sprouts,  mixed  vegetables,  and  spinach  are  examples  in 
this  group.  But  many  other  items  because  of  their  high  perishability  have 
not  been  available  to  retailers  prepackaged.  It  has  been  found  practical 
to  package  these  items  in  retail  stores  where  the  quality  of  the  merchan- 
dise can  be  assured  by  a  careful  control  of  the  time  lag  between  packaging 
and  selling. 


In  adopting  prepackaged  produce,  many  stores  make  the  change  gradually,  offer 
some  items  in  their  natural  state  and  others  in  packaged  form. 


With  a  little  practice  packaging  produce  items  is  a  comparatively 
simple  operation.  A  packaging  table  is  usually  set  up  in  a  back  or  base- 
ment room  where  facilities  for  washing  and  trimming  are  readily  acces- 
sible, although  in  some  stores  the  actual  packaging  is  done  on  the  sales 
floor  in  plain  view  of  customers.  Packaging  materials  vary,  but  generally 
include  mesh  bags,  transparent  wrapping  material,  transparent  bags, 
window  bags,  boxes,  baskets,  tills,  and  trays.  Adhesive  tapes,  both  of  the 
"scotch"  and  paper  types,  and  a  stapling  machine  are  generally  needed 
as  accessories.  A  supply  of  tabs  or  labels  for  stapling  onto  packages  or 
used  as  closures  is  usually  necessary.  These  tabs  are  generally  printed 
with  the  name  of  the  store  and  sometimes  item  names.  Space  is  provided 
for  inserting  net  weight  and  price.  Price  tags  are  necessary  for  some  types 
of  packages,  while  other  items  can  be  priced  with  a  marking  crayon, 
an  indelible  pencil,  or  a  rubber  stamp.  Equipment  for  each  method  of 
pricing  should  be  available. 

Following  are  seven  methods  most  frequently  used  by  merchants  in 
preparing  produce  items  for  self-service.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only 
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methods.  Some  items  can  be  merchandised  under  more  than  one  method, 
and  the  method  to  be  used  is  subject  to  the  choice  of  the  dealer  and  the 
facilities  available. 

1.  Items  Packaged  by  Nature.   Some  produce  items  need  no  pack- 
aging, for  nature  has  already  taken  care  of  that.    They  need  only  be 

properly  displayed  and  priced  for  self- 
service  sale.  Typical  items  in  this  group 
are:  cantaloupes,  coconuts,  cucumbers, 
cabbage,  celery,  egg  plant,  honey  dew 
melons,  pineapples,  pumpkins,  squash, 
and  watermelons. 

Pricing  of  these  hearty  items  can  be 
done  in  different  ways:  with  a  marking 

crayon,  indelible  pencil,  a  rubber  stamp,  or  a  price  tag.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  darker-skinned  items,  a  small  patch  of  skin  can  be  scraped 
off  and  the  price  printed  on  the  scar  with  an  indelible  pencil. 

2.  Items  Packaged  by  Wholesalers  or  Growers.    Many  items 
come  to  the  retail  store  already  packaged.   The  packaging  may  be  done 
by  the  wholesaler  or  the  grower.   As  time  goes  on  more  packaged  prod- 
uce items  will  be  available  to  self-service  food  merchants. 

Items  in  this  group  reach  the  retail  store 
appropriately  packaged,  need  only  be  dis- 
played and  priced.  These  items  come  in  a 
variety  of  packages.  Different  methods  of 
pricing  can  be  employed  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  item  and  the  package. 
Price  can  be  shown  by  an  adhesive  price 
tag  or  a  stapled  price  tag,  a  marking 
crayon,  a  rubber  stamp,  or  by  several  other  methods. 

Typical  items  frequently  available  already  packaged  are:  Brussels 
sprouts,  berries,  diced  soup  vegetables,  grapefruit,  garlic,  mixed  salad 
vegetables,  mushrooms,  oranges,  dry  onions,  potatoes,  spinach,  tomatoes, 
and  others. 
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3.  Mesh  Bags.   Some  of  the  more  hearty  items  are  available  to  deal- 
ers in  mesh  bags.   They  can  also  be  bagged  simply  and  speedily  in  the 

retail  store.  Self-service  operators  make 
frequent  use  of  mesh  bags.  They  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  items  sold  in 
fairly  large  quantities.  Bagged  items  are 
easy  to  display  effectively,  and  bagging 
usually  results  in  larger  unit  sales.  Ex- 
amples of  items  in  this  group  are :  apples, 
sweet  corn,  grapefruit,  nuts,  dry  onions, 
oranges,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tan- 
gerines. 

4.  Items    Completely    Wrapped    with    a    Transparent    Film. 

Another  method  of  preparing  produce  items  for  self-service  sale  is  to 
completely  wrap  them  in  a  transparent 
film.  This  enhances  the  appeal  of  the 
items  and  retards  deterioration.  Hence  it 
is  a  favorte  method  of  packaging  .many 
items  in  self-service  stores.  Among  the 
items  frequently  wrapped  in  transparent 
film  are:  asparagus,  broccoli,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  sweet  corn,  egg  plant,  lettuce,  melon  quar- 
ters, parsley  and  pineapples.  Price  tags  may  be  placed  inside  the  wrapper 
or  adhered  or  stapled  to  the  outside.  A  marking  crayon  can  also  be  used 
to  indicate  the  price. 

5.  Taped  or  Partially  Wrapped  Items.   Dealers  sometimes  prefer 
to  only  partially  wrap  certain  items  and  sometimes  merely  tape  them 

to  prepare  for  self-service  sale.  Most  of  the 
"bunched"  items  come  under  this  head  as 
do  many  of  the  "head"  vegetables.  Among 
the  items  that  can  be  partially  wrapped  or 
taped  are:  asparagus,  bananas,  bunch 
beets,  bunch  carrots,  celery,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  kale,  head  lettuce,  leaf  lettuce, 
leek,  and  others.  Price  is  generally  done 
on  the  tape  with  a  marking  crayon  or  rubber  stamp. 
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6.  Transparent  Bags  and  Window  Bags  lend  themselves  to  a 
variety  of  uses  in  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  self-service.    Some 

dealers  package  a  long  list  of  items  by  this 
means.  In  general  any  of  the  more  sturdy 
items  can  safely  be  packaged  in  bags. 
Among  the  items  so  packaged  are:  arti- 
chokes, asparagus,  avocados,  trimmed 
beets,  green  beans,  wax  beans,  lima  beans, 
Brussels  sprouts,  trimmed  carrots,  sweet 
corn,  cauliflower,  dates,  dried  fruits,  figs, 
garlic,  kale,  lemons,  limes,  head  lettuce, 
nuts,  dry  onions,  oranges,  parsnips,  peas, 

peppers,  parsley,   rutabagas,   radishes,   salad   mixes,   spinach,   trimmed 

turnips,  and  tangerines. 

7.  Boxes,  Tills,  Trays,  and  Baskets  Covered  with  Transparent 
Film.   Another  quick,  handy,  convenient  way  of  preparing  a  variety  of 
items  for  self-service  is  to  place  them  in 

boxes,  tills,  trays,  or  baskets,  and   then 

cover  with  transparent  film.  This  method 

of  packaging  is  particularly  practical,  for 

the  more  perishable  soft  items  should  be 

given  as  much  protection  as  possible  when 

offered  for  self-service.  Among  the  items 

frequently  packaged  by  this  method  are:  apples,  artichokes,  avocados, 

apricots,  asparagus,  bananas,  berries,  broccoli,   Brussels   sprouts,  green 

beans,  wax  beans,  lima  beans,  cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  celery,  cherries, 

cranberries,  egg  plant,  grapes,  limes,  leaf  lettuce,  head  lettuce,  lemons, 

mushrooms,  nectarines,  oranges,  dry  onions,  peas,  peaches,  plums,  pears, 

parsley,  sweet  potatoes,  parsnips,  peppers,  persimmons,  tomatoes. 

Prices  may  be  shown  with  adhesive  or  stapled  tags  or  with  a  marking 
crayon  or  rubber  stamp  when  a  paper  tape  is  used  in  the  packaging. 

As  one  studies  the  various  methods  of  packaging,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  item  can  be  packaged  for  self-service.  Many  items  lend  themselves 
to  several  different  methods  of  packaging.  The  method  to  be  used  all 
depends  upon  the  dealer's  choice  and  the  facilities  available  to  him. 
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Packaging  in  Trays  and  Boxes 


STRING  BEANS 


LEMONS 


VEG.  SALAD 


BROCCOLI 


CELERY 


CAULIFLOWER 


The  photos  above  show  how  various  items  are  packaged  in  trays  and  boxes.    Con- 
trary  to   popular   belief,   packaging   usually   reduces    handling    of    produce.     Cus- 
tomers choose  an  attractive   package,  look   at    (but  don't   squeeze)    the   contents. 
The  package  itself  speaks  for  fine  quality. 
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Transparent  Bags 


Many  items  can  be  completely  wrapped  with  a  transparent  film,  enhancing  the 
appearance  of  the  merchandise  and  retarding  deterioration.  Frequently  wrapped 
in  this  fashion  arc  asparagus,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  sweet  corn, 
in  this  fashion  are  asparagus,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  cranberries,  carrots, 

apples  and  sweet  corn. 


Banding  --  Wrapping 


These  photos  show  how  easy  it  is   to  simply   band   or   wrap   some   items.     Melon 

quarters  are  simply  given  transparent  wrapping  with  weight  and   price  stamped 

on  each.    Head  lettuce  is  semi-wrapped  with  waxed  paper  (butt  exposed),  banded 

and  priced.    Celery  is  wax-paper  banded,  and  priced. 
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Self-service  produce  people  say  one  person  can  package  more  in  "off-the-floor" 

packaging  room  than  he  could  sell  on  sales  floor.    Photos  show  how  Steinberg's, 

Montreal,  wash  and   package  head  lettuce  in  basement  room. 


Mesh  bags  are  old  standby  for  such  items  as  citrus  fruits,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

At  left  is  rack  used  at  Jerry's  Market,  Phoeiiixville,  Pa.,  to  bag  citrus.    Bag  rack 

hooks  pn  edge  of  produce  fixture  and  is  easily  removable. 
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This  100%  self-service  department  at  Steinberg's,  Montreal,  shows  potatoes  in 
5  and  10  Ib.  baskets,  cello-wrapped  melon  quarters,  tomatoes  in  trays,  and 
baskets  of  peaches.  Citrus  is  not  packaged  unless  3  or  more  sizes  are  offered. 


The  future  will  undoubtedly  see  wide  acceptance  among  producers  and   whole- 
salers of  automatic  produce  packaging  machinery.    Increased  packaging  at  these 
levels  will  speed  more  efficient  self-service  produce  sales. 
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Banding  banana  hands  for  self-service 

is    easy    operation.     Special    bands    or 

adhesive  paper  can  be  used. 


Bananas  lend  themselves  to  self-service 
display  on  padded  surface  as  above. 
Never  refrigerate  or  stack  bananas. 


Cut  hands  in  variety  of  sizes  to  enable 
all  customers  to  find  size  and  price  to 
suit.  Mark  price  plainly  on  each  hand. 


Cutting  and  Packaging  Fresh  Meats  for  Self-Service 

Fresh  meat  is  the  newest  member  of  the  growing  family  of  foods  to 
be  displayed  and  sold  self-service.  As  a  consequence  the  handling  and 
packaging  of  fresh  meats  for  self-service  is  in  some  respects  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Developments  are,  however,  moving  rapidly  in  all  phases  of  the  opera- 
tion. Great  strides  in  developing  different  kinds  of  packaging  materials 
for  meats  have  been  made.  Dealers  often  use  several  kinds  of  packaging 
material,  each  adopted  to  a  particular  product  or  use.  Further  refine- 
ments in  packaging  materials  are  promised  as  self-service  merchandising 
of  fresh  meat  develops  and  packaging  problems  become  apparent  and 
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solved.    The  same  holds  for  self-service  refrigerated  display  cases  and 
other  essential  accessories. 

For  this  reason  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  dealers  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  manufacturers  of  packaging  materials  and  refrigerated 
self-service  equipment  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
that  result  from  the  extensive  research  taking  place.  These  develop- 
ments take  time  but  progress  is  steadily  being  made. 

Meat  packaging  is  usually  done  off  the  sales  floor.  Because  any  type  of 
meat  packaging  operation  off  the  retail  sales  floor  is  essentially  a  manu- 
facturing function,  considerable  efficiency  can  be  injected  into  the  opera- 
tion by  an  efficient  layout  of  the  production  department.  Since  the  retail 
cutting  and  packaging  of  meats  is  usually  done  out  of  contact  with  cus- 
tomers, the  operation  lends  itself  to  the  factory  assembly-line  type  of 
production. 

A  high  percentage  of  established  self-service  meat  operators  now  em- 
ploy this  principle.  Cutting  is  usually  done  by  a  power  saw  at  one  end 
of  the  cutting  room.  The  meat  then  moves  by  logical  steps  through  the 
process  of  trimming,  weighing,  pricing,  labeling,  packaging,  and  on  out 
to  the  self-service  cases  on  the  sales  floor.  Some  dealers  prefer  to  set  up 
the  cutting  and  packaging  room  behind  glass  partitions  within  sight  of 
customers  but  partitioned  off  so  employes  can  work  without  being 
interrupted  by  questions  and  conversation. 

In  general  cutting  for  self-service  is  no  different  than  cutting  for  clerk 
service.  Experienced  self-service  meat  operators  point  out,  however,  that 
the  chief  opportunities  for  labor  saving  lie  in  the  cutting  operation,  be- 
cause a  skilled  meat  cutter  can  work  uninterruptedly  without  customer 
annoyance,  thus  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  his  skill  and  talents. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  a  power  saw  (which  reduces  cutting  time 
approximately  50%)  is  used  to  break  down  wholesale  cuts  into  consumer 
sizes. 

The  following  picture  series  shows  how  one  experienced  operator  has 
set  up  his  cutting  operation. 
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Cutting  Meat  for  Self-Service 


1  Production   line   starts  at  power 

saw.  Meat  is  cut  quickly  in  popu- 
lar sizes.  Sharp  edges  are  removed  to 
prevent  tearing  or  piercing  packages. 


2        Cuts  are  then  trimmed  and  bone 
dust  scraped  off.    Thin  cuts  are 
placed  on  waxed  cardboard  backing  to 
give  package   stiffness  and  durability. 


3        After  the  meat  is  cut  and  proper- 
ly   trimmed,    it    is    loaded    into 
wire  baskets  and  starts  on  its  way  to 
the  adjacent  wrapping  room. 


4        The     clean,     modern    wrapping 
room    gets    retail    cuts    perfectly 
cut    and    trimmed  —  all    ready    to    be 
weighed,  priced,  labeled,  and  packaged. 
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Package  Types  Now  In  Use.  There  is  yet  no  package  which  is 
universally  regarded  as  perfect.  Various  types  are  used  and  each  has  its 
advantages. 

In  choosing  a  package  style  bear  in  mind  that  the  package  which  is 
easiest  and  quickest  to  produce  isn't  necessarily  the  one  which  consumers 
prefer.  Conversely,  the  package  which  consumers  prefer  isn't  always 
the  most  satisfactory  from  a  construction  standpoint.  The  choice  must 
be  governed  by  construction  of  what  seems  to  satisfy  a  particular  market 
and  at  the  same  time  be  practical  to  produce. 

The  following  are  some  package  styles  now  in  use  with  the  points 
their  users  claim  for  each. 


ILock   fold,  with  pressure-sensitive   tape    (with  or  without  backing).     This 
makes  a  nearly  leakproof  package  which  will  stand  considerable  handling 

when  ends  are  rolled  to  act   as  shock  absorbers,  thus   creating   a   package   well 

suited  to  self-service  handling.   On  certain  items,  such  as  sliced  delicatessen  meats, 

a  lap  fold  can  be  used.    This  reduces  the  size  of  the  sheet. 
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2       Direct    wrap    with    heat 
sealing     film     and     no 
backing.    Advantages  claimed 
are   speed   of  packaging   and 
100%    visibility   for   the   con- 
sumer  who   wants   to   see   all 
surfaces     of     cut.      There     is 
danger    of    searing    meat    by 
this  method,  however. 


3  Direct  wrap  with  heat 
sealing  film  using 
butcher  paper  or  waxed  card- 
board for  backing.  This  is 
usually  regarded  as  faster 
than  the  lock  fold  method 
and  the  backing  forms  a  base 
protecting  the  meat  from  heat 
of  iron.  It  also  gives  rigidity. 


4       Tray  overwrapped  with 
heat  sealing  film.    This 
has  advantage  of  possible  ma- 
chine   production    for    those 
requiring  large  volume.    Uni- 
formity    of    size     and     good 
looks    are    advantages    in    ar- 
ranging displays  in  cases  for 
self-service  sales. 
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How  to  Package  Small 
Roasts,  Steaks,  Chops 


Place     meat     on     greaseproof 
cardboard    after    placing    label 
on  face. 


Turn   cut  face  down   on  cello- 
phane   pre-cut    to    the    proper 
dimensions. 


Pick     up     corners,     draw     up 
tightly  to  make  package  solid 
and  smooth. 


4 


Seal    first    fold    of    cellophane 
over    cardboard    backing    with 
hot  iron. 


Turn   in   cellophane   ends   tak- 
ing care  to  make  the  package 
air  tight. 


6 


Seal  end  folds  over  cardboard 
with   sealing   iron   to   complete 
package. 
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Make  confectioner's,  druggist's,  or  similar  fold  as  indicated  after  placing  roast 
in  cellophane  with  smooth  face  of  roast  against  smooth  cellophane  face. 


Fold  in  ends,  seal  with  adhesive  tape.    As  with  other  cuts,  label  can  be  placed 
on  face  of  meat  before  wrapping  or  fastened  to  outside  after  wrapping. 
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How  Other  Popular  Meat  Items  Are  Packed 


FRANKFURTERS 


SAUSAGE— COLD  CUTS 


PORK  CHOPS 


CHEESE  AND  LUNCH  MEATS 


ROUND  STEAK 


HALF  HAM 
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WHOLE  CHICKEN 


CUT  UP  CHICKEN 


Examples  of  Tray  Type  Packages 


These  photos  show  how 
some  use  trays  over- 
wrapped  with  film  for 
packaging  steaks  and 
chops.  This  method  has 
advantage  of  possible 
machine  production  for 
large  volume  outlets.  Uni- 
for.mity  of  size  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 
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1          After  meat  is  weighed,  price  la- 
bel made,  lay  face  down  on  cello- 
phane,  pull  tightly  over  inverted  till. 
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Ground  and  Bulk  Meats 

Hamburger,  bulk  sausage,  liver, 
brains  and  similar  items  can  be 
packaged  in  cellophane  wrapped 
butcher  tills. 


3        Fold   the  ends   in   very  carefully 
to  give  the  package  rigidity  and 
neatness.     Appearance     is     important. 


2       Seal  first  fold  of  cellophane  on 
the  bottom  of  the  till  with  a  hot 
sealing    iron,    keeping    film    taut. 


4 


Seal   end   fold  of  cellophane   on 
bottom    of   till   to    complete    the 
package.     Now    ready    for    self-service. 
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Labeling.  Labels  should  indicate  (i)  name  of  cut,  (2)  weight  of  cut, 
(3)  price  per  pound,  (4)  total  price  of  cut.  This  information  is  usually 
entered  on  the  label  at  the  time  each  cut  is  weighed.  A  pencil  or  crayon 
can  be  used  to  fill  in  the  necessary  figures,  or  a  special  machine  can  be 
secured  for  this  work. 

Labels  should  be  small,  attractive  but  compact  so  as  to  allow  maximum 
display  of  the  cut  offered  for  self-service.  Two  types  of  labels  are  in 
general  use:  (i)  Thermoplastic — for  application  on  the  outside  of  the 
package  by  heat,  (2)  Greaseproof — for  application  inside  the  package. 

Labels  to  be  placed  inside  the  package  between  the  meat  and  wrapping 
should  be  printed  in  "run  proof"  ink  on  durable  parchment  or  other 
greaseproof  paper.  This  type  of  label  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  outside 
of  the  package  with  an  adhesive. 


Self-service  meats  enable  customers  to  see  and  examine  what  they  buy.    Volume 
usually  increases,  customer  waiting  is  eliminated  and  labor  is  minimized. 


A  practical  work  table  for  weighing,  wrapping,  and  packaging  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage for  both  self-service  meats  and  cheese. 
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Self-service  places   cheese   out   in   the  open   where   it   can   be   seen   in   attractive, 
ready-to-buy   packages   and    purchased   on    impulse.     Self-service    frequently    dou- 
bles, even  triples  former  cheese  sales. 


Cutting  and  Packaging  Cheese  for  Self-Service 

While  the  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  on 
a  steady  increase  in  recent  years,  consumption  in  several  European 
countries  is  still  several  times  larger  than  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  no  question  that  possibilities  for  increased  cheese  sales 
are  great. 

Self-service  places  cheese  out  in  the  open  where  it  can  be  seen  in  at- 
tractive, ready-to-buy  packages  and  purchased  on  impulse.  Milk,  butter, 
and  margarine  are  items  of  frequent  purchase  that  bring  customers  to 
the  dairy  department  regularly  where  they  can  be  tempted  to  buy  high- 
profit  cheese  packaged  and  displayed  for  self-service. 
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Substantial  increases  in  cheese  sales — sometimes  as  much  as  double 
and  triple  former  sales — usually  follow  the  installation  of  an  attractive 
and  efficient  self-service  cheese  department.  Self-service  merchandising 
of  cheese  saves  labor  and  reduces  operating  expense  in  the  dairy  depart- 
ment to  a  level  almost  as  low  as  in  the  self-service  dry  grocery  department. 

Furthermore,  packaged  cheese  cuts  can  be  priced  at  exactly  the  amount 
cut  and  thus  save  the  waste  that  unavoidably  occurs  when  service  em- 
ployes are  asked  to  cut  even  pounds  and  half-pounds  to  order,  not  to 
mention  the  tendency  to  give  overweight  when  cutting  to  order. 

When  bulk  cheese  is  cut  for  self-service,  cutting  can  be  carefully 
planned  and  butt  ends  are  usually  included  as  salable  portions.  The 
indefinite  losses  of  cutting  to  order  are  eliminated,  and  loss  from  drying 
out  is  minimized.  A  merchant  will  know  exactly  how  much  operating 
costs  are  so  can  figure  retail  prices  accordingly. 

Tests  show  that  the  entire  labor  and  material  cost  of  cutting  and  wrap- 
ping bulk  cheese  runs  from  y^  to  2$  per  pound,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  cheese,  the  size  of  the  cuts,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 


Good  display  is  an  all-important  factor  in  self-service  cheese  sales.    The  attractive 

case  above  in  a  Bellman  Market,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  beer 

case,  cheese  work  table  on  the  other.   About  twenty  varieties  are  shown. 
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Cutting  Cheese 

for 
Self-Service 


1          Tight  wire  cutter  is  popular  for 
cutting  bulk  cheese.    After  cloth 
has  been  removed,  cheese  cleaned,  cut 
cheese  in  half  by  pushing  against  wire. 


2       Next   cut   into    discs    of   suitable 
thickness  for  packaging.  For  ex- 
tra large  pieces  a  loose  wire  with  wood- 
en   handles    sometimes    serves    better. 


3        Push  discs  through  tight  wire  to 
reduce    to    halves,    quarters,    or 
eighths.   Cutter  uses  strong  piano  wire, 
makes   cutting  speedy,   efficient. 


4       Final  cutting  operation  is  reduc- 
ing discs  Ux  wedges  of  proper  re- 
tail   size.      Frequently     two     or     more 
layers   can   be   cut   at   the   same   time. 


5       This  bottom  view  of  the  cutting 
platform  shows  how  a  turnbuck- 
le  is  employed  to  keep  the  wire  tight. 
This  device   is  easy  to  construct. 
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Weighing,  Labeling  and  Wrapping.  The  same  type  labels  can  be 
used  for  cheese  as  for  self-service  meat  described  above.  Labels  should 
give  (i)  variety  of  cheese,  (2)  weight  of  cut,  (3)  price  per  pound,  (4) 
and  total  price,  which  should  be  more  prominent  than  the  other  figures. 
Labels  should  be  filled  in  at  the  time  of  weighing  each  piece. 

Wrapping  is  generally  done  with  a  heat-sealing,  transparent  film  and 
is  even  easier  than  wrapping  with  ordinary  paper  because  the  material 
seals  at  the  touch  of  an  iron. 


Wrapping   is   easier   with   heat-sealing   transparent   material    than    with    ordinary 
paper.    Keep  folds  away  from  display  face,  heat  seal  over  rind  where  possible. 


Labels   can   be   either   the   thermoplastic   type    that   heat   seal   to   outside   of   the 
package  as  above,  or  greaseproof  type  for  insertion  inside  the  wrapping. 


17. 

Salesmanship  In 
Self-Service  Stores 


NOT  so  many  years  ago  merchants  believed  that  the  coming  of  self- 
service  spelled  the  end  of  salesmanship  in  the  retail  food  store. 

A  few  merchants  actually  believed  it.  They  set  up  their  grocery 
department  for  self-service,  then  left  it  alone  and  expected  it  to  operate 
like  an  automaton.  The  result  was  disastrous,  a  dead  store  that  lacked 
appeal,  a  store  in  which  shopping  was  a  chore,  and  declining  sales. 

But  what  a  change  has  come  in  recent  years!  Alert  merchants  have 
discovered  that  salesmanship  with  all  its  ramifications  is  the  very  essence 
of  successful  self-service  operation.  In  fact,  a  self-service  store  offers  more 
opportunities  for  salesmanship  than  the  old-fashioned  counter-service 
store  ever  offered. 

There  is  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  salesmanship  in  a  self-service 
store.  But  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  may  classify  store  sales- 
manship under  three  heads:  (i)  Spoken  Salesmanship  (2)  Printed 
Salesmanship  (3)  Silent  Salesmanship,  or  Display. 

Spoken  Salesmanship.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  personal  or 
spoken  salesmanship  has  passed  out  with  the  coming  of  self-service  store 
operation.  Consumers  still  have  and  always  will  have  questions  to  ask. 
They  ask  them  in  self-service  stores  the  same  as  in  any  other  stores.  They 
want  information,  want  to  talk  about  this  or  that.  Merchants  still  have 
and  always  will  have  things  to  say  to  consumers,  and  for  some  purposes 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  spoken  word. 
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Word-of-mouth  salesmanship  is  by  no  means  a  lost  art  in  self-service  stores.    Well 

trained  employes,  in  addition  to  pushing  the  features  of  their  own  department, 

also  call  attention  to  other  departments  and  the  items  they  feature.    An  employe 

in  the  produce  department  sells   meat   in   the   picture   above. 

Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  spoken  salesmanship  in  the 
self-service  store.  Many  self-service  stores  now  are  as  homey,  as  chatty, 
and  as  personal  as  counter-service  stores.  In  this  respect  it  is  possible 
that  the  medium-sized  or  small  self-service  store  has  some  advantages 
over  the  colossal  market — but  not  as  much  as  commonly  assumed.  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  merchant  and  his  employes  to  get  in 
sales  licks  through  the  spoken  word,  make  recommendations,  promote 
brands  and  products.  These  opportunities  are  not  overlooked  in  the  well 
operated  self-service  store. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  self-service  implies  a  cold,  mechanical 
system.  That  is  seldom  the  case  in  well  operated  stores.  The  exact  opposite 
is  often  true.  In  a  self-service  store  the  business  is  often  carried  on  with 
more  dispatch.  Employes  do  not  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  drudgery, 
taking  steps,  and  carrying  this  from  here  to  there.  There  is  a  tremendous 
saving  of  time.  The  time  released  can  often  be  employed  in  talking 
with  consumers  giving  helpful  suggestions. 
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There  are  opportunities  everywhere  for  personal  salesmanship.  When 
the  staff  is  properly  trained,  a  vegetable  department  employe  in  addition 
to  calling  attention  to  good  buys  in  his  own  line  can  also  mention  good 
buys  in  other  departments.  Meat  department  employes  can  do  the  same. 
Employes  can  give  lots  of  suggestions  like,  "You  will  want  some  good 
mushrooms  with  your  steak,"  "Pineapple  will  go  well  with  this  cheese," 
or  "Have  you  seen  our  display  of  so-and-so  peas?"  Employes  throughout 
the  store,  from  cashiers  to  the  manager,  have  innumerable  opportunities 
to  chat  with  customers,  to  get  in  some  good  salesmanship.  Even  the 
proprietor  can  do  a  good  job.  To  be  sure,  some  of  his  time  will  be  taken 
up  by  management  details,  but  his  free  time  can  be  employed  most 
effectively  in  salesmanship  in  a  self-service  store.  A  few  hours  spent  on 
the  floor  during  busy  periods  enables  him  to  contact  many  customers, 
make  recommendations,  answer  questions,  push  brands,  for  his  time 
will  not  be  consumed  "putting  up  orders"  as  in  a  counter-service  store. 
If  he  is  a  skillful  operator,  in  a  few  hours  he  can  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  salesmanship  and  cement  relationships  with  his  customers. 


Proprietors  and  employes  of  self-service  stores  can  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
salesmanship  and  good-will  building.  They  can  get  in  effective  licks  and  contact 
many  people  because  their  time  is  not  taken  up  "waiting  on  customers."  They 
help  customers  in  their  buying,  recommend  products  and  explain  store  policies. 
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Printed  Salesmanship.  Another  type  of  salesmanship  that  offers 
tremendous  opportunities  in  self-service  stores  is  written  or  printed  sales- 
manship. In  its  broad  aspects  this  includes  advertising,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  in-the-store 
printed  salesmanship.  So  important  is  printed  salesmanship  that  many 
alert  self-service  merchants  include  facilities  for  printing  sales  messages, 
show  cards,  and  signs  as  a  part  of  the  store  equipment.  Sign  and  show- 
card  writing  is  not  difficult.  A  person  with  average  ability  can  acquire 
the  technique  of  writing  acceptable  sales  messages,  signs,  and  show  cards 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  For  complete  instructions  get  a  copy  of  "Sim- 
plified Show  Card  Writing,"  published  by  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER,  161 
Ave.  of  the  Americas.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Printed  salesmanship  has  innumerable  applications.  It  can  be  combined 
with  spoken  salesmanship.  It  can  also  be  combined  with  display  or  silent 
salesmanship,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 


Self-service  stores  must  be  newsy. 
They  must  be  fresh  and  interesting 
to  consumers.  They  must  chal- 
lenge the  consumer's  thinking, 
stimulate  her  buying  impulse. 
Printed  salesmanship  and  talking 
sales  messages  have  a  decided  use 
in  bringing  that  about. 

Even  such  matters  as  store 
policies  can  be  exploited  through 
the  skillful  use  of  printed  sales- 
manship in  the  store.  Signs  and 
printed  messages  can  point  out  the 
policies  and  the  objectives  of  the 
store. 

Frequently  there  is  need  for  di- 
rectional signs  to  point  out  depart- 
ments, to  tell  people  where  cer- 
tain articles  can  be  found.  Care- 
fully worked  out  signs  can  be 


The  occasional  novelty  stunt  is  sales- 
manship of  the  highest  order.  It  sells 
more  merchandise,  makes  store  inter- 
esting and  creates  highly  effective 
word-of-mouth  publicity. 
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The  talking  sign  calls  attention  to  -  a 
seasonal  article  and  the  recipe  tells 
how  to  prepare  it  for  a  delectable  dish. 
Women  like  this  kind  of  salesmanship 
because  they  always  welcome  new  ideas 
and  cooking  information. 


A  magazine  ad  in  connection  with 
either  shelf  stock  of  special  display  is 
an  effective  sales  tool.  In  this  store 
the  sales  of  peas  increased  89%  when 
they  were ,  displayed  on  the  gondola 
end  and  the  magazine  ad  was  tied  in. 


used  to  promote  store  circulation.  To  the  extent  that  store  circulation  is 
improved,  sales  generally  mount. 

Printed  salesmanship  can  often  be  combined  with  spoken  salesmanship. 
There  are  special  events  that  need  to  be  highlighted.  Employes  through- 
out the  store  can  call  attention  to  displays  in  which  talking  signs  carry 
pertinent  messages. 

There  are  seasonal  events  that  need  to  be  highlighted  with  printed 
salesmanship.  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Easter,  Spring  housecleaning,  and 
Thanksgiving  are  only  a  few  of  the  events  that  offer  possibilities  for 
the  use  of  printed  salesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  Printed  salesmanship 
can  give  suggestions — suggest  products,  sell  products,  call  attention  to 
items  in  other  departments  associated  with  the  special  events  and  seasons. 

Consumers  have  many  special  problems.  Among  them  are  how  to  get 
variety  in  meals,  what  to  include  in  the  lunch  box,  what  to  buy  for  the 
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J.ook  here  for  a 

LUNCH  HUNCH 

Alt  HEALTHFUL    LUNCH  BOX  ITEMS 
SU6GE1TED  ARE.  AVAILABLE  JN  OUR  STORE 


What  to  put  in  the  lunch  box  is  a  constant  problem  for  some  housewives.    A  table 

display  with  an  assortment  of  lunch-box  items  is  an  effective  form  of  salesmanship 

that  goes  over  well  with  puzzled  housewives.    Store  employes  through  the  use  of 

spoken  salesmanship  can  call  attention  to  this  feature. 

picnic  lunch,  how  to  plan  more  interesting  meals.  Printed  salesmanship, 
especially  when  tied  in  with  displays,  will  help  solve  many  of  these 
consumer  problems. 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  new  items  coming  into  the  self-service 
market.  These  items  need  to  be  exploited.  Consumers  want  information 
on  how  to  use,  how  to  cook,  and  sometimes  a  recipe.  Printed  salesman- 
ship can  often  be  employed  to  exploit  these  new  items. 

Frequently  it  is  the  desire  of  the  store  operator  to  highlight  certain 
items  to  promote  their  sale,  maybe  because  an  item  carries  a  good  margin, 
or  because  he  likes  the  manufacturer,  or  because  it  is  an  especially  good 
buy.  Talking  signs  can  be  employed  to  carry  messages  to  attain  those  ends. 
Cleverly  worded  talking  signs  when  properly  employed  will  influence 
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many  sales.  Talking  signs  can  be  employed  to  promote  certain  brands 
and  thus  increase  the  store's  profit. 

The  suggestions  given  here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  in 
the  use  of  printed  salesmanship.  The  possibilities  are  limitless.  More- 
over printed  salesmanship  when  skillfully  used  is  inoffensive.  People 
seldom  are  annoyed  at  seeing  a  printed  sales  message,  whereas  the  same 
message  spoken  often  becomes  offensive.  Printed  salesmanship  can  there- 
fore often  be  as  effective  as  word-of-mouth  salesmanship  and  sometimes 
more  so. 

Yet  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  self-service  food  store  operator  clutter 
his  store  with  an  array  of  screeching  signs  that  can  easily  become  annoy- 
ing to  customers.  Printed  salesmanship  must  be  used  in  good  judgment 
and  good  taste.  When  so  used,  it  is  an  effective  tool  for  increasing  sales 
and  profits. 

Silent  Salesmanship.  To  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  silent  sales- 
manship (frequently  combined  with  spoken  and  printed  salesmanship) 
let  us  follow  a  consumer  for  a  few  minutes  through  a  well  designed 
self-service  store.  She  has  five  items  on  her  shopping  list  as  she  enters 
the  store. 

She  starts  down  one  side  of  the  store  but  stops  at  an  enormous  display 
of  canned  peaches.  After  examining  a  can,  she  puts  it  in  her  basket.  That 
pile  of  peaches  was  made  large  purposely  so  the  shopper  could  not  help 
seeing  it.  Also,  the  mass  display  impressed  the  customer  with  the  idea 
(although  the  thought  may  have  been  subconscious)  that  the  peaches 
must  be  of  exceptional  quality  or  a  rare  value,  otherwise  the  merchant 
would  not  have  purchased  and  hoped  to  sell  such  a  large  quantity.  One 
side  of  the  display  was  purposely  left  incomplete,  a  pick-up  spot,  to  give 
the  impression  that  others  had  already  bought,  further  increasing  her 
confidence. 

• 

The  customer  then  continues  toward  the  rear  of  the  store  but  stops  to 
put  a  can  of  coffee  in  her  basket.  Seeing  the  canned  milk  alongside  the 
coffee,  she  also  takes  two  cans  of  milk.  Related  items  are  purposely 
placed  side  by  side  throughout  the  store  so  that  one  will  suggest  the  other 
to  a  customer. 
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When  a  dealer  wishes  to  give  special  emphasis  to  a  product,  he  uses  mass  as  a 
sales  device.  A  mass  display  tells  the  consumer  the  item  must  be  a  good  buy,  and 
that  the  dealer  expects  to  sell  a  big  quantity  or  he  would  not  have  bought  so  much. 


When  she  attempts  to  continue,  she  discovers  that  her  progress  is 
partially  blocked  by  another  shopper  who  has  stopped  to  examine  a  can 
of  peas  which  she  has  picked  up  from  a  display  in  the  center  of  the 
floor.  As  the  aisle  is  fairly  narrow,  the  lady  we  are  watching  pauses  for 
a  moment  until  the  other  customer  takes  two  cans  of  the  peas  and  con- 
tinues on  her  way.  Our  customer  also  picks  up  a  can  of  peas,  then  noticing 
the  large  2  for  29$  price  card  on  the  display,  she  takes  another. 

Our  customer  has  now  reached  the  rear  of  the  store  where  she  picks 
up  a  box  of  soap  chips.  This  lady  evidently  came  into  the  store  with  the 
intention  of  buying  soap  chips.  But  by  placing  them  at  the  rear  of  the 
store  along  with  other  demand  items  like  butter,  milk,  etc.,  the  merchant 
has  forced  her  to  pass,  and  be  tempted  by,  a  great  many  other  items. 

The  grocery  department  has  been  carefully  arranged  so  that  customers 
are  influenced  to  go  down  the  right  side.  (It  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
people  to  go  to  the  right.)  But  they  must  go  down  the  other  side  to  be 
checked  out.  Thus  they  must  see  almost  every  item  in  the  store. 
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Our  customer  notices  an  enormous  can  of  corn-on-the-cob  and  picks 
it  up  to  examine  it,  but  sets  it  back  on  the  display  and  takes  a  can  of 
beans  from  a  display  beside  it.  The  store  owner  always  tries  to  display 
one  or  two  novel  items  to  attract  attention  and  make  the  customer  pause 
and  see  other  merchandise.  Although  this  lady  did  not  buy  the  corn,  it 
caused  her  to  see  the  beans,  and  she  will  most  likely  talk  about  the  corn 
to  others  and  remember  it  when  an  occasion  arises  when  she  can  use  it. 

She  then  takes  a  can  of  pears  from  the  shelf,  and  noticing  the  pineapple 
beside  it  on  the  same  shelf  also  takes  a  can  of  that.  The  merchant  has 
displayed  his  different  brands  and  grades  of  the  same  food  on  the  shelves 
vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  This  brings  more  items  to  eye  level, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  foods  can  be  seen  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

While  she  is  waiting  to  be  checked  out,  she  sees  a  display  of  cheese 
beside  her,  and  as  it  is  temptingly  wrapped  and  price-marked,  she  chooses 
a  piece  and  adds  it  to  her  basket.  Cheese  was  chosen  this  week  for  the 
display  alongside  the  counter  because  it  has  a  great  deal  of  popularity  and 
tempting  appeal.  Thus  a  customer  is  likely  to  be  attracted  by  it  during 
the  short  pause  while  waiting  in  line  at  the  register. 

After  her  order  has  been  checked  and  paid  for,  the  shopper  buys  a 
bar  of  candy  from  a  counter  display.  Candy  and  gum  were  used  for  this 
display  because  the  merchant  knows  that  once  the  customer  has  been 


CANNED  MiLK 


Salesmanship  can  even  be  used  in 
stock  arrangement.  By  arranging 
stocks  vertically,  the  eye  catches  a 
larger  variety  resulting  in  extra  sales. 


Multiple  pricing  is  used  to  get  custom- 
ers to  buy  more  than  one  of  any  item. 
This  technique  can  be  used  on  shelves, 
gondolas,  and   special   displays. 
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checked  her  mind  has  most  likely  strayed  from  the  subject  of  preparing 
food,  and  the  only  extra  thing  she  would  be  tempted  to  buy  would  be  an 
item  of  this  type.  Also  the  price  is  small  and  can  usually  be  taken  from 
the  change  which  she  has  just  received  from  the  checker. 

Remember,  she  had  five  items  on  her  list  when  she  entered  the  store, 
but  she  left  the  store  having  purchased  12.  Why  did  she  buy  12?  Simply 
because  silent  salesmanship  got  in  its  licks. 

If  this  woman  returns  to  this  store  a  week  later,  the  displays  will  all 
have  been  changed,  and  there  will  be  something  new  to  attract  her. 
Instead  of  the  large  pile  of  peaches,  she  may  find  a  huge  open  display  of 
walnuts  which  she  can  enjoy  sampling,  and  lucky  is  the  manufacturer 
whose  goods  get  preferred  display.  Thus  her  food  shopping  tours  will 
always  be  something  of  an  adventure.  There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 
lures  that  may  be  placed  in  the  path  of  a  shopper,  or  to  the  devices  that 
may  be  employed  through  silent  salesmanship  to  attract  her  attention 
and  make  her  buy* 

What  are  some  of  the  lures,  the  devices  of  silent  salesmanship  that  the 
store  operator  may  use  to  influence  people  to  buy  not  only  more,  but 
items  that  the  merchant  wishes  to  push?  The  list  of  these  devices  is  so 
long,  the  possibilities  so  varied,  that  we  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 

Silent  salesmanship  begins  with  the  store  itself.  Adequate  equipment, 
good  lighting,  commodious  aisles  to  promote  easy  customer  circulation, 
properly  painted  walls,  convenient  department  location,  harmonious 
surroundings,  and  other  appointments  of  the  store  are  all  related  to  silent 
salesmanship.  But  these  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this 
treatise. 

One  very  effective  tool  of  silent  salesmanship  is  the  use  of  mass.  Mass 
attracts  attention.  Mass  concentrates  attention  OH  certain  items.  A  mass 
floor  display  tells  the  customer  that  here  is  a  product  in  which  the  dealer 
has  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  He  knows  it  will  sell  or  he  would  not  have 
bought  so  much.  A  two-case  display  is  always  more  effective  than  a  single- 
case  display.  When  items  are  in  popular  demand  10-  or  20-case  displays 
are  still  more  effective. 

Mass  as  a  tool  of  salesmanship  can  be  used  in  all  departments.  A  mass 
display  of  oranges  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  department  will  attract 
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Consumers  are  always  looking  for. 
what  is  new.  Printed  and  display  sales- 
manship can  be  used  most  effectively 
in  introducing  new  items,  brands  and 
lines.  All  stores  are  constantly  adding 
new  products  and  brands. 


Every  food  store  is  literally  full  of 
items  that  lend  themselves  to  associat- 
ed displays.  When  carefully  selected, 
and  many  properly  displayed  profit- 
able sales  result  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  made. 


unusual  attention.  A  mass  display  of  hamburger  in  the  meat  department 
will  help  to  highlight  hamburger  and  increase  its  sale. 

Twenty  rows  of  frontage  of  a  certain  item  on  the  shelf  will  attract  more 
attention  than  five  or  ten  rows  of  the  same  item.  Even  small  packaged 
shelf  items  can  be  emphasized  by  the  skillful  use  of  relative  mass.  In  a  test 
made  by  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  sales  records  were  kept  for  one 
week  on  a  certain  brand  of  gelatine  housed  in  a  single  row  on  the 
sidewall  shelving.  The  following  week  the  gelatine  was  displayed  in 
greater  mass  with  a  six-row  frontage  instead  of  one,  also  elevated  one 
shelf.  The  second  week  during  which  the  gelatine  had  a  six-row  frontage 
sales  increased  180%,  all  other  factors,  including  the  price,  remaining 
the  same. 

Every  self-service  store  has  the  usual  display  spots  available.  They 
include  gondola-end  displays  and  floor  displays.  When  a  product  is  dis- 
played on  a  gondola  end  or  on  a  special  floor  display  in  addition  to  its 
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Remember  when  the  counter-service  employe  called  out  a  long  list  of  products  when 
the  customer  was  in  a  quandary  on  what  to  buy?    He  called  it  salesmanship.    Con- 
trast how  effective  silent  salesmanship  is  in  helping  the  consumer  make   up  her 
mind  and  how  much  less  offensive. 

regular  shelf  position,  sales  always  increase.  If  in  addition  printed  sales- 
manship is  utilized  by  the  use  of  an  interesting  talking  sign,  sales  mount 
still  higher.  In  a  test  conducted  by  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  brand  of  peas  were  displayed  on  the  end  of  the 
gondola  on  which  they  were  regularly  housed.  By  giving  these  peas  this 
added  display,  sales  of  the  primary  brand  increased  204%,  and  of  the 
secondary  brand  100%. 

Every  store  has  innumerable  spots  available  for  floor  displays.  They 
need  not  always  be  in  the  line  of  traffic.  The  rear  of  the  store  is  frequently 
an  excellent  location  for  floor  displays.  When  customers  follow  the  usual 
shopping  routine,  they  end  up  in  the  rear  of  the  store  with  their  shopping 
list  about  completed.  With  their  urgent  needs  taken  care  of,  they  fre- 
quently start  looking  around  there,  and  that  explains  the  phenomenon 
that  displays  in  the  rear  of  the  store  are  often  as  effective  and  sometimes 
more  so  than  when  the  same  displays  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  store. 

For  some  purposes  table  displays  make  excellent  silent  salesmen, 
especially  so  when  the  variety  of  the  products  to  be  displayed  is  large, 
like  picnic  supplies,  holiday  goods,  or  any  wide  assortment  of  products. 
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If  the  store  employes  will  combine  spoken  salesmanship  with  silent  table 
salesmanship  by  calling  attention  to  the  unusual  display,  results  are 
still  better. 

Another  device  of  silent  salesmanship  is  vertical  stock  arrangement  on 
shelves.  By  stocking  the  varieties  of  a  line  like  canned  peaches,  evaporated 
milk,  etc.,  in  a  vertical  strip  rather  than  in  a  wide  horizontal  area,  sales 
generally  increase.  The  more  products  that  the  customer's  eye  catches  as 
she  walks  along  the  shelving,  the  greater  the  sales.  Vertical  stock  arrange- 
ment on  shelving  breaks  up  the  wide  monotonous  expanses  of  the  same 
products,  and  a  greater  variety  of  items  will  be  seen  by  the  shopper. 

Display  spots  in  shelving  accomplish  a  similar  result.  Breaks  at  intervals- 
in  long  shelving  in  which  items  are  displayed  always  attract  attention. 
By  changing  the  displays  frequently  the  merchant  can  highlight  a  variety 
of  items  during  a  given  period  of  time  and  make  the  store  more  newsy 
and  interesting  at  the  same  time. 

Jumble  displays  never  cease  to  attract  the  shopper's  attention.  A  jumble 
display  in  a  basket  or  on  a  table  suggests  to  the  shopper  that  here  is  an 


Jumble  displays   always   get   attention. 

An    occasional    display    such    as    this 

turns  a  good  many  extra  sales. 


Use  of  basket  carriers  and  full  cases 
enables  a  store  to  build  an  effective 
store  display  with  a  minimum  of  time. 
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Seasonal  events,  such  as  Spring  cleaning,  offer  an  opportunity  for  effective  basket 

displays  of  high   profit  items   frequently   overlooked.    These   silent   salesmen   will 

pick  Tip  many  extra  high  profit  sales. 


REFRESHING 
HEALTHFUL 
SUMMER  DRINK 
Vz  GRAPE:  JUICE. 

yiCAf?BOfJATEO  WATER. 
PLENTY  OF  ICE, 


Another  example  of  related  display  on 
a  timely  seasonal  basis.  This  method 
usually  increases  sales  of  both  items. 


• 

item  moving  so  fast  that  the  dealer 
cannot  even  take  the  time  to  stock 
it  on  the  shelves  in  its  regular  posi- 
tion. Shoppers  assume  it  must  be  a 
good  buy.  Now  and  then  it  is  well 
to  include  assorted  items  in  jum- 
ble displays.  A  variety  of  items  on 
a  table  or  in  a  basket  with  a  sign 
3  for  29^  invariably  doubles  or 
triples  the  sales  of  the  items  in- 
cluded in  the  jumble  display. 

It  is  always  a  good  device  of 
silent  salesmanship  to  stock  asso- 
ciated items  as  closely  together  as 
possible.  Certain  items  naturally 
suggest  others.  Strained  vegetables 
suggest  infants'  cereal  and  rusk; 
coflfee  suggests  evaporated  milk. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  list  of 
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products  in  a  food  store  that  sug- 
gest others,  and  insofar  as  possible 
it  is  well  to  stock  them  together. 
Associated  products  also  lend 
themselves  excellently  to  special 
displays  on  gondola  ends  or  on  the 
floor.  Many  items  have  a  seasonal 
character  that  can  be  highlighted. 
Associated  displays  often  suggest 
new  uses  for  products  like  grape 
juice  and  carbonated  water.  When 
grape  juice  is  displayed  with  car- 
bonated water,  and  a  sign  points 
out  that  a  mixture  of  the  two 
makes  a  delicious  drink,  one  helps 
sell  the  other,  and  many  sales  re- 
sult that  would  not  otherwise  be 
made. 
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Small  signs  are  an  effective  sales  aid 

when  affixed  to  shelving  and  gondolas 

and  point  out  special  uses  of  some  of 

the  items  stocked. 


Multiple  pricing  when  used  with  discretion  is  a  good  device  of  silent 
salesmanship.  It  frequently  gets  people  to  buy  two  or  more  of  a  popular 
item  instead  of  one.  Three  for  29^  or  7  for  59$  will  influence  many 
customers  to  buy  the  larger  quantity  rather  than  a  single  item. 

Another  form  of  silent  salesmanship  is  to  affix  small  signs,  arrows, 
or  show  cards  to  an  item  on  the  regular  shelf.  When  the  card  points  out 
pertinent  facts  about  the  product  like  "A  Good  Lunch  Box  Item,"  "Just 
Right  for  That  Picnic,"  "One  of  This  Week's  Features,"  and  similar 
messages,  sales  generally  improve.  When  the  subject  matter  is  carefully 
chosen,  these  small  signs  can  be  of  genuine  help  to  the  buyer. 

Spotlights  can  also  be  used  to  highlight  a  department,  area,  or  display. 
The  origin  of  the  light  should  be  arranged  at  such  an  angle  as  not  to  be 
annoying  to  customers.  A  spotlight  helps  to  call  special  attention  to  a 
display  or  department. 

Baskets  and  basket  carriers  serve  as  splendid  silent  salesmen.  Ad- 
vantages are  that  basket  and  carrier  displays  can  be  usually  built  with  a 
minimum  of  work,  fit  into  many  odd  spots  about  a  store,  and  can  be  easily 
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moved  from  day  to  day  from  one  location  to  another.  A  jumble  display 
in  a  basket  with  a  talking  sign  invariably  attracts  attention  and  increases 
sales  of  the  items  included.  An  assortment  of  baskets  can  be  used  for 
seasonal  or  associated  items. 

Ad  pages  clipped  from  magazines  (preferably  colored)  affixed  to  either 
the  regular  shelf  or  a  special  display  of  the  item  advertised  usually  boosts 
sales.  Magazine  ads  are  especially  appropriate  for  combining  with  good 
gondola-end  displays.  In  tests  made  by  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  under 
actual  operating  conditions,  an  end  display  of  a  well  known  brand 
of  peas,  along  with  a  magazine  ad,  increased  sales  over  200%.  In  another 
display  test  in  which  two  brands  of  peas  were  displayed  on  the  gondola 
end — one  of  them  in  connection  with  a  colored  ad  page — the  sales  of 
both  brands  increased,  but  the  brand  mentioned  in  the  ad  increased  89%, 
compared  with  51%  for  the  other  product.  In  the  case  of  a  well  known 
cracker,  sales  doubled  when  a  magazine  ad  was  affixed  to  the  stock. 
The  sales  of  a  well  known  hot  cereal  increased  150%  when  the  product 
was  displayed  and  a  magazine  ad  affixed.  When  the  Commander  Stores, 


One  department  can  often  sell  goods  of  another  department.  Here  printed  and 
silent  salesmanship  team  up  in  the  meat  department  to  promote  sale  of  wines. 
Meat  salesman  gives  wine  serving  tips,  then  directs  customers  to  wine  department. 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  affixed  a  colored  ad  of  olives  to  the  regular  shelving  on 
which  the  various  brands  of  olives  were  stocked,  sales  of  the  entire  line 
increased  18%.  In  short,  magazine  ads  make  splendid  talking  signs  that 
invariably  lift  sales  of  the  products  advertised. 

Another  device  of  silent  salesmanship  that  frequently  brings  good 
results  is  to  display  goods  of  one  department  in  another  department  of  a 
store.  For  example,  groceries,  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  beverage  specialties 
may  be  displayed  in  the  meat  department,  either  on  top  of  the  case  or 
sometimes  in  the  case.  Fruit  and  vegetable  items  can  frequently  be  dis- 
played to  advantage  in  the  grocery  department  to  call  attention  to  some 
particularly  good  number.  This  procedure  not  only  promotes  sales  of 
other  departments  of  the  store,  but  increases  the  sales  of  the  actual 
products  displayed. 

Checking-counter  areas  are  effective  spots  for  silent  salesmanship.  When 
sufficient  room  is  available,  specialties  may  be  displayed  on  the  counters 
themselves  or  banked  about  the  register.  So  valuable  is  the  display  space 
in  the  checking  area  that  some  dealers  extend  the  counter  into  the  store 
to  provide  a  display  space  that  gets  in  effective  licks  as  people  approach 
the  checking  counter  or  wait  their  turn.  Impulse  items  like  jams,  jellies, 
candies,  gum,  and  all  kinds  of  specialties  that  are  generally  not  included 
on  the  consumer's  shopping  list  sell  unusually  well  when  attractively 
presented  in  or  near  the  checking  area. 

The  suggestions  listed  in  this  chapter  on  silent  salesmanship  are  by 
no  means  a  complete  list.  In  fact,  a  complete  list  can  not  be  made, 
because  the  possibilities  are  so  great  and  so  varied  that  opportunities  for 
silent  salesmanship  in  a  food  market  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
of  the  merchant  and  his  employes. 

Shelf  Position  and  Shelf  Frontage.  Shelf  position  and  shelf  front- 
age are  devices  of  salesmanship  that  can  influence  sales  of  products  and 
brands  (either  up  or  down)  all  the  way  from  30%  to  180%  or  more. 

If  you  want  to  give  a  break  to  your  favorite  manufacturer  or  to  the 
brand  for  which  you  have  a  preference,  all  you  need  do  is  to  move  the 
regular  shelf  position  of  the  product  to  the  area  between  the  waist  and  eye 
level  on  shelves  and  gondolas,  and  sales  will  mount.  If  you  want  to  give 
a  product  still  greater  preference,  then  in  addition  to  a  favorite  shelf 
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level,  also  give  the  product  wider  shelf  frontage,  and  sales  will  zoom. 

Below  you  will  find  an  outline  of  specific  tests  made  by  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  GROCER  in  food  stores  (under  conditions  exactly  as  they 
were  found)  which  indicate  the  relative  value  of  shelf  position- and 
frontage. 

Coffee  Sold  140%  More  Rapidly  on  Top  of  Gondola  Than 
on  Bottom  Shelf.  This  test  featured  two  popular  brands  of  coffee, 
Brand  A  priced  at  34^,  Brand  B  at  33^'. 

Approximately  the  same  amount 
of  stock  was  used  for  each  brand. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  test 
Brand  A  was  displayed  on  top  of 
the  gondola,  Brand  B  on  the  bot- 
tom shelf,  as  illustrated.  During 
the  second  week  of  the  test  the 
positions  of  the  brands  were  ex- 
actly reversed.  Note  how  the  rela- 
tive sales  of  brands  changed  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  when  positions 
were  reversed  : 


Pkgs. 
Sold 

Brand  A,  top  44 

Brand  B,  below 24 

68 
Brands  Reversed 

Brand  B,  top  '•••••  33 

Brand  A,  below   8 


%of 
Sales 

65% 

35% 


80% 

20% 
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Weather  was  unfavorable  during  the  second  week  of  this  test,  and  all 
store  sales  were  lower.  This  test  of  course  illustrates  that  the  top  location 
is  clearly  preferable  for  it  is  slightly  above  waist  level,  and  the  bottom 
shelf  involves  a  stoop  or  a  kneel  and  the  stock  is  somewhat  out  of  eye 
range.  There  was  no  price  change  during  the  test. 

Second-from-Bottom  Shelf  Sold  80%  More  Soap  Than  Bot- 
torn  Shelf.  This  display  test  shows  the  value  of  the  second-from-bottom 
shelf  in  this  store  as  compared  with  the  bottom  shelf. 

During  this  two-weeks'  test  it 
was  found  that  the  second-from- 
bottom  shelf  sold  80%  more  soap 
than  the  bottom  shelf  even  though 
the  bottom  shelf  slants  back  and 
packages  face  customers. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  test 
Brand  A  soap,  a  white  toilet- 
laundry  soap  in  two  sizes,  was 
displayed  on  the  second  shelf. 
Brand  B,  another  popular  white 
toilet-laundry  soap,  was  displayed 
on  the  bottom  shelf  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  quantity. 

The  following  week  stocks 
were  exactly  reversed.  Brand  B 
placed  on  the  second  shelf  and 
Brand  A  on  the  bottom  shelf. 
With  brands  reversed,  sales 
changed  as  follows: 


Brand  A,  top  .................  •  .........  73 

Brand  B,  below  ............  ....."  ........  17 


90 
Brands   Reversed 

Brand  B,  top  ...........................  25 

Brand  A,  below   .......  ................  37 

62 


40% 
60% 
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There  were  no  changes  in  price  or  other  factors,  except  the  weather 
was  unfavorable  during  the  second  week.  Of  course  the  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  if  you  want  to  give  a  particular  brand  of  popular  soap 
a  boost,  a  display  on  the  second-from-bottom  shelf  is  better  than  a  display 
on  the  bottom  shelf  in  your  store. 

Top  Shelf  of  Gondola  Sold  45%  More  Cereal  Than  Bottom 
Shelf.  Two  popular  brands  of  hot  cereal  were  featured  in  this  test.  The 
stock  displayed  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  gondola,  which  is  slightly  below 
the  eye  level,  sold  45%  better  than  the  stock  on  the  bottom  shelf,  which 
extends  forward  and  has  good  display  value. 

Approximately  the  same  quantities  of  stock  were  used  for  each  brand. 
During  the  first  week  Brand  A  was  on  the  top  shelf,  Brand  B  on  the 
bottom  shelf.  The  following  week  the  brands  were  exactly  reversed. 
Sales  responded  as  follows: 


Pkgs.  %  of 

Sold  Sales 

Brand  A,  top 52  56% 

Brand  B,  below       41  44% 

93 

Brand§   Reversed 

Brand  B,  top 55  62% 

Brand  A,  bottom . .  33  38% 


The  manufacturer  who  gets  you  to  display  his  cereal  on  the  top  shelf 
of  a  gondola  obviously  gets  a  good  break,  and  his  sales  in  your  store  will 
mount — that  is,  if  the  brand  is  well  known. 
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Eye-Level  Shelf  Sold  30%  More  Cocoa  Than  Next  Shelf 
Below.  In  this  test  made  in  a  self-service  neighborhood  store  it  was 
found  that  the  eye-level  side  wall  shelf  sold  30%  more  cocoa  in  two  weeks 
than  the  shelf  immediately  below, 
even  though  the  latter  shelf  steps 
forward  and  has  good  display 
value  at  waist  level. 

The  test  was  made  starting  with 
the  stock  exactly  as  found  in  the 
store,  as  illustrated.  Brand  B  cocoa 
is  normally  a  better  seller  in  this 
store  than  Brand  A. 

The  following  week  the  brands 
and  quantities  were  exactly  re- 
versed. Brand  B  on  top,  Brand  A 
on  the  second  shelf.  Sales  of 
brands  changed  as  follows: 


Pkgs. 
Sold 

Brand  A,  top  6 

Brand  B,  below  9 


%of 
Sales 

40% 
60% 


15 
Brands  Reversed 

Brand  B,  top 10  77% 

Brand  A,  below 3  23% 


13 

During  the  first  week  of  this  test  both  brands  of  cocoa  were  priced  at 
10^,  a  special  price  for  that  week.  The  following  week  shelf  prices  were 
raised  to  12^  on  both  items. 
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Better  Frontage  and  One  Shelf  Up  Increase  Cleanser  Sales 
120%.  In  this  test,  made  in  a  self-service  market,  cleanser  sales  were 
120%  better  when  products  were  displayed  with  a  four-package  front- 
age on  the  second-from-bottom  shelf,  compared  with  a  two-package 
frontage  on  the  bottom  shelf  of  a  wall  section. 

The  test  featured  two  popular 
brands  of  cleanser,  although  Brand 
A  normally  sold  more  rapidly  in 
this  store  than  Brand  B.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  test  Brand  A 
was  displayed  with  a  four-package 
frontage  on  the  second-from-bot- 
tom shelf,  Brand  B  with  a  two- 
package  frontage  on  the  bottom 
shelf. 

The  following  week  stocks  were 
exactly  reversed.  The  sales  velocity 
of  the  two  brands  of  cleansers 
changed  as  follows: 


Pkgs. 
Sold 


Brand  A,  top  21 

Brand  B,  lower  2 


%of 
Sales 

91% 


23 
Brands  Reversed 

Brand  B,  top  ... . : 8  42% 

Brand  A,  lower n  58% 


Better  location  and  wider  frontage  increased  the  sales  of  Brand  B  300%. 
During  this  test  Brand  A  was  priced  at  2/25^,  Brand  B  at  9^.  The  weather 
was  unfavorable  during  the  second  week  of  the  cleanser  test. 


18. 

Better  Lighting  for 
More  Profit 


SELDOM  in  the  history  of  food  retailing  has  any  modernization  feature 
been  accepted  as  enthusiastically  as  fluorescent  lighting.  According  to 
a  nationwide  study  by  THE  PROGRESSIVE  GROCER,  nearly  40%  of  the  more 
progressive  food  merchants  will  install  new  fluorescent  systems  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  of  course,  tens  of  thousands  are  already  enjoying  the 
merchandising  benefits  of  this  superior  lighting  technique.  In  fact,  so 
great  is  its  popularity  that  the  words,  "new  lighting"  and  "fluorescent" 
have  become  synonymous  to  food  merchants. 

Why  this  tremendous  popularity  ?  The  answers  are  simple  and  obvious. 
A  real  need  for  better  lighting  arose  as  self-service  replaced  clerk  service 
and  more  and  more  buying  was  done  largely  through  the  eyes.  Accept- 
ance was  assured  when  merchants  learned  that  fluorescent  lamps  operated 
at  lower  cost  per  foot-candle  of  light  than  incandescents,  that  they 
diffused  more  light  more  evenly,  generated  less  heat  and  actually  beauti- 
fied the  store. 

To  fully  appreciate  fluorescent  lighting,  a  merchant  should  understand 
how  this  system  can  be  used  as  a  merchandising  weapon  and  as  a 
persuasive,  yet  unobtrusive  salesman. 

Here  are  the  jobs  that  good  lighting  can  do  for  food  merchants: 

i.  Capture  the  attention  of  pedestrian  and  automobile  traffic.  Skillful 

lighting  acts  as  a  stopper,  making  people  pause  to  notice  the  store.  In 

a  real  sense  this  is  the  best  type  of  advertising. 
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2.  Invite  trade  by  presenting  to  the  shopper's  view  a  handsome,  bright, 
clean  interior  that  she  automatically  associates  with  quality,  sanitation, 
and  good  housekeeping. 

3.  Speed  and  increase  sales  by  showing  products  in  their  full  color,  by 
making  labels  and  prices  easy  to  read. 

4.  Step  up  the  efficiency  of  store  personnel  by  reducing  eyestrain. 
Pleasant  surroundings  also  build  good  dispositions  and  good  dispositions 
mean  friendlier  store-customer  relationships. 

5.  Influence  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  use  of  different  kinds  and 
amounts  of  light.  For  instance,  brighter  lighting  in  the  colorful  produce 
department  pulls  eyes  to  these  products.  Lighting  of  higher  intensity 
can    also   be   used   to    draw    attention   to   and    dramatize    promotion 
merchandise. 

Everyone  has  been  led  to  expect  new  and  outstanding  developments 
in  fluorescent  lighting  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed: 

1.  Slender  fluorescent  lamps  having  long,  slim  proportions  are  the 
highest  efficiency  of  today's  sources.  These  lamps  are  available  in  42- 
and  64-inch  lengths  in  the  %-inch  diameter  and  in  6-  and  8-foot  lengths 
in  the  i-inch  diameter — all  start  instantly  without  starters  and  can  be 
operated  at  either  of  two  currents,  100  or  200  millianperes  for  different 
brightness  levels. 

2.  Circular  lamps — fluorescent  lamps  in  perfect  circles,  12  inches  in 
outside  diameter  have  been  announced.  Many  decorative  and  functional 
applications  of  these  lamps  alone  and  in  combination  with  slender  lamps 
can  be  employed  in  the  food  store. 

3.  Low-brightness  lamps.  A  40-watt  fluorescent  lamp  in  the  bulb  size 
ordinarily  used  for  the  loo-watt  fluorescent  lamp  has  about  half  the 
surface  brightness  of  the  regular  4o-watt  lamp.  The  lower  brightness 
means   that   less  shielding  is   required   and  increases   the   number  of 
applications  that  can  be  acceptably  filled  with  exposed-lamp  equipments. 

4.  A  new  4500°  white  color  has  been  developed  and  is  meeting  great 
favor  for  all  types  of  merchandising,  including  foods,  meats,  and  pack- 
aged items.  The  new  color  is  visually  half  way  between  daylight  and 
3500°  white  fluorescent  lamps,  being  free  of  the  cold  appearance  of  the 
former  but  giving  more  vivid  color  renditions  than  the  3500°  white. 
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These  new  devices  do  not  make  the  familiar  standard  fluorescent  and 
filament  lamps  obsolete ;  rather  they  supplement  them  by  making  possible 
new  equipment  styling,  improved  display  lighting  and  better  adaptation 
to  many  food-store  illumination  requirements.  Other  lamps  will  still  be 
extremely  useful,  for  example,  reflector  and  projector  lamps  for  spot- 
lighting, downlighting  and  show-window  lighting  applications,  reflector 
showcase  lamps  for  higher  utilization  in  display  cases  and  many  other 
prewar  lamps. 

Possible  improvements  in  the  interior  lighting  are  almost  legion. 
Because  of  the  many  packaged  items  in  grocery  stores  intended  to  attract 
attention  and  stimulate  desire,  good  lighting  is  needed  to  capitalize  fully 
on  the  investment  in  modern  store  layout  equipment  and  package 
designs  on  which  previous  effort  has  been  lavished.  In  the  self-service 
store,  the  customer  has  to  find  and  identify  food  items — in  service  types 
the  store  personnel  do  much  of  these  operations.  However,  in  both  cases, 
the  speed  of  completing  the  sale  to  the  customer's  satisfaction  is  dependent 
in  seeing  and  even  reading  of  labels  on  packaged  goods.  Adequate  and 
proper  lighting  is  most  valuable  in  improving  the  visibility  and  ease  of 
seeing,  and  in  addition  magnified  pulling  power  can  be  achieved  through 
increased  brightness  of  merchandise,  packaged  and  otherwise.  Quick 
buying  decisions  that  save  time  of  both  the  customer  and  the  clerks  also 
mean  added  dollars  in  sales  volume.  Good  lighting  enables  the  shopper 
to  see  more  things — buy  them  more  quickly. 

Considerable  favor  has  been  shown  for  continuous  rows  of  widespread 
fluorescent  luminaires  running  between  (and  parallel  to)  gondolas.  These 
might  be  suspended  or  preferably  on  (or  in)  the  ceiling  in  continuous 
lines.  Upper  wall  and  ceiling  brightness  for  atmosphere  can  be  secured 
by  indirect  lighting  from  shallow  units  on  top  of  wall  shelving,  from 
direct-and-indirect  coves  or  cornices  used  for  shelf  lighting,  or  from 
luminous-letter  or  silhouette  sign  arrangements. 

Controlled  lighting  is  desirable  for  the  perimeter  of  the  room  to  create 
atmosphere  a.nd  valuable  attraction  lighting  without  glare.  Additional 
general  lighting  units  can  be  installed  to  increase  the  general  brightness 
level  of  certain  departments.  The  meat  counter  is  one  section  which  could 
be  effectively  treated  in  this  manner.  Or  different  fluorescent  "whites" 
can  be  employed  to  differentiate  between  various  sections. 
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Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  very  favorable  response  to 
the  new  4500°  white  color  available  in  40-  and  loo-watt  standard  lamps, 
the  40-watt  low-brightness  lamp  and  slender  lamps.  The  fluorescent 
Daylight  lamp  is  very  good  for  green  vegetables  and  fruits  but  high 
levels  should  be  employed  to  prevent  cold  and  dull  appearances.  The 
3500°  White  is  satisfactory  for  most  packaged  goods;  the  Soft  White 
for  meat  cases,  general  lighting  of  meat  departments  and  "change  of  pace 
lighting"  in  other  parts  of  the  store.  The  Soft  White  has  the  warmest 
tone  of  the  fluorescent  whites  now  available  and  gives  a  flattering  appear- 
ance to  complexions,  clothing  and  meats.  Filament  lamps  are  highly 
satisfactory  for  meats  and  warm-colored  fruits. 

Unshielded  fluorescent  lamps  have  been  successfully  employed  in  some 
instances.  Previously,  48-inch  lamps  mounted  relatively  high  and  length- 
wise of  the  room  were  found  acceptable  in  narrow  rooms,  or  where  such 
features  as  ceiling  beams  could  be  utilized  as  shielding  devices.  The 
lower  tube  brightness  of  new  slender  lamps  at  100  millianperes  and  of 
the  40-watt  low-brightness  lamp  shoulc]  expand  these  possibilities.  How- 
ever, even  with  these  newer  sources,  considerations  such  as  utilization  of 
light,  finished  appearance  and  controlled  brightness  may  weigh  heavily 
in  favor  of  shielded  luminaries.  Another  factor  is  the  additional  space 
which  luminaries  with  low  brightness  lamps  may  require  to  provide 
a  given  quantity  of  illumination. 

Built-in  shelf  lighting  is  also  employed  for  some  of  the  wall  shelving. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  lighting  can  be  used 
to  compensate  for  position,  though  even  "eye-level  shelves"  (see  pages 
267  through  272)  can  be  made  more  effective  with  good  lighting.  Jellies, 
jams  and  other  translucent  food  items  in  glass  jars  can  be  effectively 
displayed  by  locating  them  in  front  of  a  luminous  glass  or  plastic  panel. 
Of  course,  adequate  light  is  needed  on  the  labels  also.  Fluorescent  light- 
ing is  particularly  appropriate  for  displays  of  carbonated  beverages — the 
cool  light  prevents  the  bottles  from  becoming  sufficiently  heated  to  blow 
the  caps  off. 

Don't  hesitate  to  use  different  brightness  patterns  to  give  the  "change 
of  pace"  that  directs  attention  and  creates  atmosphere.  Soft  shadows 
can  be  produced  for  relief.  Reflector  and  projector  lamps  can  be  applied 
for  lighting  many  non-perishable  items  in  the  food  store;  over  display 
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cases,  behind  counters,  at  shelf  corners,  for  cashiers  and  checkers  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  and  speed  of  that  often  bottleneck  operation,  etc. 
Both  spot  and  flood  types  of  beams  are  available  in  the  i5o-watt  hard 
glass  projector  lamps  and  the  150-  or  30o-watt  reflector  lamp.  Having 
hard  glass  bulbs,  clip-on  louvers  or  color  roundels  can  be  attached  to 
the  flange  at  the  front.  Adjustable  housings  illustrated  in  the  pictures — 
another  type  is  the  gimbal  ring  arrangement  for  including  projector 
lamps  as  integral  parts  of  fluorescent  fixtures,  between  fluorescent  units 
in  a  row,  in  show  windows  or  as  individual  spotlight  units. 

These  and  other  attraction  lighting  techniques  can  be  employed  to 
produce  pleasant  changes  in  color  and  brightness.  Meat  departments 
should  be  lighted  with  soft  white  lamps  with  adequate  illumination  over 
cutting  and  selling  areas,  the  latter  to  prevent  an  apparent  change  when 
meat  is  removed  from  the  case.  Bakery  sections  can  use  well-lighted 
displays  using  fluorescent  lamps  with  a  minimum  of  drying  out  of  the 
baked  goods. 

The  purpose  of  a  store  lighting  system  should  be  to  sell  more 
merchandise.  Lighting  which  is  applied  functionally  can  help  produce 
the  maximum  in  sales  per  square  foot  of  space,  per  salesperson  and 
maximum  profit.  No  matter  how  simple  or  elaborate,  lighting  should 
be  designed  to  fit  the  general  merchandising  theme  of  increasing  sales. 
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Modernizing  the  Lighting 
In  a  Typical  Food  Store 


The  exterior  treatment  of  this  neighborhood  store  does  little   to  sell   the 
store  as  a  place  to  shop.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  six  poorly  maintained 
fixtures  using  300  watt  lamps,  giving  totally  inadequate  illumination.    Even  the 
areas   directly   below   the   lights    are   not   sufficiently   lighted.     The   next    4    pages 
show  how  the  store  can  be  changed  into  a  bright,  modern  food  market. 
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O  P>i  Without  changing  the  front  at  all,  the  show  window  can  be  made  to  pay 
£.  Lx  its  own  way  in  sales  by  installing  reflector  spot  lamps  and  stronger  gen- 
eral lighting.  Reflector  lamps  are  mounted  in  swivel  sockets  for  flexibility  and  are 
shielded  to  prevent  glare.  Inside  the  store,  the  use  of  an  inexpensive  filament 
lamp  enclosing  globe  and  the  application  of  a  new  coat  of  paint  to  walls  and 
ceiling  more  than  double  the  store  illumination.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  put 
punch  in  one  or  more  displays  with  reflector  spot  lamps  that  are  easy  to  install 
and  aim.  Changes  indicated  above  are  modest  and  inexpensive. 
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Q  [~N  Still  greater  exterior  display  and  larger  scale  nighttime  identification  is 
O  LS  secured  by  converting  the  store  front  transom  area  as  suggested  in  the 
above  sketch.  This  transom,  which  becomes  a  modern,  luminous  sign,  can  be  in- 
stalled at  relatively  little  cost,  yet  it  changes  the  whole  atmosphere  of  this  neigh- 
borhood store.  The  fixture  drawing  at  left  shows  the  use  of  a  fluorescent  tube  to 
illuminate  the  transom  sign.  The  fixture  drawing  below  shows  the  installation 
of  fluorescent  tube  designed  to  light  the  translucent  base  of  window  display.  Low 
window  displays  are  recommended  to  afford  clear  view  into  the  store's  interior. 
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A  |—\  By  completely  modernizing  the  store  front  a  bright  interior  can  be  made 
*-\  \_J  visible  to  pedestrians  and  the  store  becomes  a  distinctive  landmark  in  the 
community.  The  small  luminous  sign  that  extends  out  over  the  sidewalk  keeps 
the  name  of  the  store  before  pedestrians  on  the  store  side  of  the  street.  Recessed 
entrance  has  been  replaced  by  double  glass  doors  that  add  space  to  the  interior 
and  lend  an  attractive,  modern  note  to  the  exterior.  The  sketch  at  left  shows 
installation  of  additional  reflector  spots  to  illuminate  front.  Sketch  below  shows 
position  of  fixture  in  the  extended  street  sign. 
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[~  |~N  To  secure  the  proper  lighting  for  rapid  buying  decisions  the  illumination 
sj  \^J  must  be  of  the  proper  quantity  and  in  the  right  places.  This  drawing  sug- 
gests a  treatment  for  the  interior  of  the  store  in  which  two  rows  of  fluorescent 
tubes  emit  light  in  a  wide  angle  downward  and  run  parallel  to  the  self-service 
fixtures.  The  units  also  direct  light  upward,  which,  with  the  light  from  the 
cornices,  furnishes  a  bright  effect  for  wall  and  ceiling.  Concealed  lighting  units 
can  be  installed  to  increase  the  brightness  level  of  certain  depts.  Different  in- 
tensities of  lights  or  different  "whites'*  accomplish  this  purpose. 
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Kinks,  Short-Cuts  and  Ideas 


THIS  chapter  is  a  collection  of  sales  ideas,  time-savers,  and  miscellaneous 
operating  helps  borrowed  from  the  experience  of  successful  and  imagina- 
tive food  merchants  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  ideas  will  not  be  practical  for  all  food  stores,  but 
all  merchants  will  find  in  them  some  useful  information.  Some  merchants 
will  find  more,  some  less.  However,  the  greatest  value  from  this  material 
will  come  to  the  merchant  who  uses  the  parts  of  these  suggestions  that  fit 
his  particular  needs  and  who  fills  in  with  his  own  ingenuity  where  re- 
quired. 

The  art  of  keeping  a  store  inviting  and  interesting  to  customers  is  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  a  merchant's  ability  to  offer  a  lively 
variety  of  products  and  displays.  The  store  that  never  changes  its  displays 
can  become  very  monotonous.  Several  display  ideas  are  presented  through 
pictures  and  captions  on  the  following  pages. 

Practical  time-saving  ideas  and  devices  are  welcomed  by  any  merchant, 
regardless  of  his  field,  but  they  are  doubly  sought  after  in  the  competitive 
retail  food  business,  where  the  difference  between  a  meager  or  a  substan- 
tial net  profit  often  depends  on  many  little  operating  short-cuts. 

Several  suggestions  to  reduce  labor  and  at  the  same  time  make  food 
stores  more  efficient  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 
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Smart  Signs  Conceal  Storage  Space 


Clever  shelf  sign  idea  is  shown  here  by  F.  Erter  in  his  District  Grocery  Store  in 

Washington,  D.C.    Instead  of  cutting  down  shelf  when  converting  to  self-service, 

Erter  concealed  top  shelf  with  dept.  marker  and  increased  storage  space. 


Shoppers  Like  these  Signs 


Customers  and  employes  are  equally  enthusiastic  about  these  double  markers  that 

tell   contents  of  both  sides   of  gondola.     Customers   find   needs    at   a   glance   and 

employes  have  fewer  questions  to  answer  on  location  of  items. 
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Helps  Eliminate  Meat  Dept.  Bottleneck 


Announcing  customer  numbers  over  public  address  system  helps  to  eliminate 
crowding  and  waiting  at  meat  department  at  Fazio's,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Customer 
takes  her  number,  shops  rest  of  store,  then  returns  to  meat  dept.  on  hearing 

number  before  her  own. 


Delivery  Gondola  Works  Well 


Delivery  service  fits  nicely  into  a  self-service  arrangement  when  proper  provision 

is  made  for  it.   Rogers'  store  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  uses  this  special  gondola  exclusively 

for  deliveries,  thus  keeping  store  neat  and  delivery  system  efficient. 
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Clears  Off  Racks  in  Hurry 


Movable  slides  in  rack  at  Humpty 
Dumpty  Okla.  City,  enable  clerks  to 
remove  some  produce  items  quickly. 


Sliding  bottom  is  pushed  aside  for 
quick  emptying  so  that  produce  can 
be  taken  to  cooler  for  night  storage. 


Mirrored  Wall  Looks  Smart 


In  some  markets  the  wall  back  of  meat  cases  is  least  attractive  part  of  the  store 

but  in  this  Hinky  Dinky  store,  Omaha,  Neb.  the  back  wall  is  smartly  concealed  with 

mirrors  that  add  a  smart,  modern  note  and  also  make  the  market  look  larger. 
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Bottle  Handling  Made  Easier 
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Bottle  returns   are  speeded  by  use  of 

special  window  for  refunds.  Customers 

ring  bell  to  summon  clerk. 


Bottle    storage    is    simplified    by    side- 
stacking  cases  in  back  room.   All  cases 
but  first  3  are  tilted  backward. 


Parking  Lot  Signs  Pay 


This  parking  lot  sign  pays  dividends  for  the  Alpha  Beta  Market,  Huntington  Park, 

Calif.    Outside  walls  carry  several  signs  like  this  and  each  sign  includes  special* 

from  different  departments  to  divert  traffic  to  many  parts  of  the  store. 
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Shelf  Stocking 


SELF-SERVICE  FOOD  STORES 

Arrows  Sell 


Service  trucks  cut  shelf  stocking  time 
and  labor.  Case  is  placed  on  top  bar 
and  shelf  is  filled  without  stooping. 


When  filling  shelves  with  merchandise, 
full  cases  can  be  placed  on  top  level 
of  self-service  cart  to  eliminate  stoop- 
ing to  floor  for  every  item. 


New  York  merchant  finds  that  by  plac- 
ing arrows  on  floor  he  can  lead  cus- 
tomers to  special  displays.   Arrows  can 
be  cut  out  of  cardboard. 
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Cold  Water 
Fountain  Popular 
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Uses  Practical 
Dept.  Signs 


TOMATOES 
CORN 


Few  services  please  customers  as  much 
as  a  steady  supply  of  ice  cold  water. 
This  is  at  Hinky  Dinky,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  store  uses  these  signs 
as  dept.  markers.    Sign  points  to  gon- 
dola,  identifying   and   listing  items. 


Safe  Knife  Rack 


Purse  Locker 


Enclosed  knife  rack  prevents  injury, 
and  any  danger  of  a  lawsuit.  Board 
can  be  placed  over  any  open  rack. 


Women  employes  appreciate  the  safe- 
ty of  individual  purse  lockers.  They 
can  keep  all  valuables  safe  and  sound. 
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Use  of  Plywood 
Saves  Time 


SELF-SERVICE  FOOD  STORES 

Keeps  Odds  and 
Ends  Handy 


Using  plywood  as  separator  between 
layers  of  cans  or  glass  in  display  saves 
time  and  also  lends  security  to  display. 
Wood  in  approximate  size  can  often  be 
obtained  from  lumber  yard  scraps. 


Drawers  under  gondolas  hold  the  sur- 
plus merchandise  in  Sav-More  Store, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Plan  makes  restocking 
easier  and  keeps  wareroom  neat  by  re- 
moving broken  case  items. 


Magazine  Pages  Sell  More 


Sales  of  the  entire  olive  line  increased  18%,  when  Commander  Store,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  displayed  this  full-color  illustration  of  olives  and  other  tempting  summer 
dishes  on  top  of  the  olive  section.  Illustrated  menus  such  as  this  appear  regularly 
in  many  women's  magazines  and  can  be  used  to  increase  sales  of  featured  items. 
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Easy-to-Make  Sign  Holders 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


These  practical,  inexpensive  talking-sign  holders  are  used  by  Alber's  Supermarkets, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cutting  a  six-inch  piece  of  ordinary  four  by  four  diagonally 
(Fig.  1)  yields  two  holders  (Fig.  2).  Signs  can  then  be  stapled  or  tacked  to  block 
(Fig.  3).  Use  of  holders  (below)  results  in  signs  that  are  always  in  the  right  place, 
ride  down  with  display  as  items  are  sold  and  are  heavy  enough  not  to  fall  out  of 
place.  Holders  can  be  stained  or  painted  to  blend  with  fixtures  if  desired. 
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Electric  Freight  Elevator 
Saves  Time,  Money  and  Labor 


Commander  Store  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  uses  conveyor  to  eliminate  the  back  breaking 

labor  of  lugging   stock   from   basement   to   the  sales    floor.     Cases   come   up    into 

specially  cut-out  gondola  in  the  heart  of  the  grocery  department. 


Store  manager  Steve  Lovas  starts  a  heavy  case  on  a  quick,  effortless  journey  from 

basement  to  shelf.    Conveyor  operates  both  ways  and  is  sometimes  used  to  return 

excess  stocks  to  storage.    Lovas  says  that  belt  reduces  operating  expenses. 
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Stacks  Jars  Cap  to  Cap 
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Bellman  Market,  Toledo,  Ohio,  stacks  glassed  merchandise  cap  to  cap  to  save  space. 

This  also  makes  dividers  unnecessary.    Note  how  second  tier  of  glass  containers  is 

inverted.    Store  manager  says  system  is  entirely  satisfactory. 


Mirrors,  Canopy  Add  Cheer  and  Size 


Mirrors  correctly  placed  and  kept  shining  create  an  atmosphere  of  cheer  and  abun- 
dance in  the  Giant  Food   Shopping  Center,  Washington,  D.   C.    Colorful  canopy 
enhances  department  even  more,  also  provides  space  for  clear  pricing. 
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Makes  a 

Little  Look 

Like  a 

Lot 


One  case  of  merchandise  can  look  like  a  lot,  be  displayed  at  easy 
shopping  height,  by  following  the  three  steps  below.  1.  Cover 
orange  box  with  paper.  2.  Place  case  on  orange  box.  Cut  as  shown 
from  top  center  to  bottom  front  corner.  3.  'Bend  back,  cut  front 

and  fill.    "Front"  remaining  cans. 
Step  1  Step  2  Step  3 
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Pictures  of  interior  and 

exterior   278-282 

Purpose   273 

Recessed  fluorescent  in  ceiling 166 

Special  effects .....16 
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Spot  and  flood 276 

Straight-line  fluorescent 169,  170 

Loft's  144 

London  Terrace 118 

Magazine  Dept. 

Number  of  magazines  handled  in..  128 

Margins  127 

Pictures   128 

Racks  127 

Sales  volume  .-. 127 

Margins  2,3,91,98,  127 

Mart  Waalke's  172 

Mayfair  Mkt 173 

McMillan's    218 

Meat 

Dept.  location 68,  72,  73, 149 

Dept.  pictures 69-71,  75 

Handling,  in  self-service  stores.. 68-77 

Operating  expenses  75 

Packaging  74,  238-247 

Table  for 246 

Partial  self-service  76 

Power  saw 236 

Prepackaging  235—247 

Self-Service: 

Arrangement  for  73 

Cutting   74,  237 

Labels  for  j 245 

Mercurio's  44 

Metzger's 187 

Milgram's   95 

Mirrors 

Meat  dept 286 

Produce  dept 293 

Moderate-sized  stores,  advantages  of... .12 

Neff's  58,  124,  192 

Notions   126 

One-Stop  Markets 

Business  controlled  by 8, 14 

Operating  expenses 

Counter  vs.  self-service 18 

Effect  of  self-service  on 18, 19 


Meat  dept 75 

Orcutt's  Piggly  Wiggly 145,  178 

Otto's  214 

Owen's 194 

Pangle's  166 

Pappas,  Louis 180 

Parcel  checking 146 

Penn  Fruit 163 

Perishables 

Increase  in  sales  of 13 

Prepackaging  of 225—250 

Pet  foods,  varieties 155 

Peter  Reeves  72 

Pickles — Olives,  varieties  152 

Piggly  Wiggly 145,  147, 164, 

178,  190,  196,  200 

Pioneer  Store  164 

Pricing,  multiple  258,  259 

Prepackaging 
Cheese: 

Cutting  and  wrapping 249-250 

Packaging  cost  248 

Work  table  for 248 

Meats: 

Cutting 237 

Labels : 245 

Packaging  238-247 

Produce: 

Effect  on  spoilage 225 

Materials  needed  227 

Methods  of  prepackaging: 

Boxes  and  trays 231 

Transparent  bags  232 

Banding  and  wrapping 232 

Mesh  bags  233 

Packaging  machinery  234 

Preserves,  varieties 151 

Produce 

Dept.  location  55 

Drawings  of  mirror-back 

fixtures 57,   59,   63 

Handling,  in  self-service  stores.. ..54-67 

Pictures  of  depts 55,56,60,62, 

64,  65,  67 
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Prepackaging  226—235 

Methods  of  228-235 

Refrigerated  display  cases 58,  66, 

225, 227 

Refrigerated  salesroom  61 

Self-service    58—67 

Public  address  system  for  meat  dept..285 
Purse  locker  ..  ....289 


Quincy  Food  Center. 


.168 


Red  &  White 139,221 

Robert's  185 

Rogers' 171,  191,  285 

Rosen  Bros 96 

Royal  Scarlet  Stores 219 

Salesmanship 

In  self-service  251—272 

Printed 254-257 

Silent  257-272 

Spoken    251-254 

Sales  per  employe 19 

Sauces — Condiments,    varieties 151 

Sav-More  Store ?. 290 

Schmidt's  Red  &  White 139 

Schuhmacher  Co 184 

Sea  foods  (canned)  varieties 154 

Seessel's  109,  165,  193,  215 

Semi-self-service  stores 22 

Shelf  position  and  frontage 

Effect  on  sales 267-272 

Shelving 

Curved  corners  31 

Depth  53 

Drawings  and  pictures 25—30 

How  to  relieve  display  monotony 27 

Platform  type  27 

Shopping  habits  55,  69,  149 

Show  card  writing 254 

Signs 

Holders  for  291 

Parking  lot  287 

Shelf  and  gondola 284,289 


Soft  Drinks 
Advantages  of  good  display... .120,  131 

Bottle  returns 131,  287 

Gondola  housing  129 

Growth  of  sales 128, 129 

Six-bottle  cartons 130 

Somer,  Louis 97 

Spatafore's  167 

Specialty  products  101-128 

Stanley,  A.  L 220 

Star  Mkt -.81 

Steinberg's    145,  233,  234 

Steve's    : ..216 

Stocking  shelves 288 

Stop  &  Shop 85,86,218 

Store  Fronts 

Identification 212, 223 

Pictures  ...2 1 1-223 

Visual  fronts 210 

Store  kitchen 117 

Sunbeam  Mkt.  Place 160,  198 

Time-saving  ideas  .' 283—294 

Tobacco  107-1 10 

Tom's 94 

Trend  to  Self-Service 

Early  American  store 3 

Grocery  of  1900...*. 4 

Grocery  of  1925 5 

Modern  market  7 

Reasons  why 1-9 

Vander  Baan's  163 

Vegetables  (canned)  varieties 153 

Webber's  124 

Wegman's  : 85 

White  Front  Mkt 147 

Wines 

Dept.  location  95 

Sales  volume 95,  96 

Wyatt  Food  Store 61 

Y-B  Market  ..  ....74 


